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Ibdl^or  qDlc^QAin  mptebondl^  tioq  qnl^  crss^e 
Composltum,  kllepideve  pulfitar,  Bed  qDin  oiipar. 

I  -Wbon  wnrks  wo  censur'd,  Qot  as  ta'a,  bat  now. 

TuBKE  is  Eotting  wliieh  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the 
sbhorrence  of  envj  and  detraction.  Tbia  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poets,  than  among  any  other  set  of  men. 

As  tbero  are  nono  nioro  ambitious  of  fame,  than  those  who 
are  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  sucli  as  liave  not 
eucceeded  in  it,  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.  For 
since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fel- 
low-writers, they  must  endeavour  to  sinli  it  to  their  own  pitch, 
if  they  would  still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age,  lived 
together  in  so  good  an  isnderstanding,  and  celebrated  one  another 
with  so  much  generosity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
lustre  from  his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having 
lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
self been  the  sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augustus,  aud  I  believe  he  will 
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be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  havo 
gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  tte  world,  had  they  not  been  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Propertius, 
Horace,  Varius,  Tucea,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Bavins  and 
M.-wviua  were  his  declared  fnee  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet,  without 
attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The  ignu- 
rariee  of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of 
poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraetion,  with  which  he  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  world :  but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Sir  ?ohn  Dunham,  in  his  poem  on  Eletcher'p 
works ! 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd?  I  need  not  rniae 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men'a  dispraise 
Nor  IB  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  aeeure  their  reign. 
Must  hare  theii'  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  aJttthor,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed 
among  the  best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature" 
into  a  very  fine  poem,  I  mean  '  The  Art  of  Criticism,'  which  was 

'Some  atraJCss  of  this  nature,  li,  by  atrokce  ofthii  Tialvre,  he  meant 
strokes  of  personiil  delraotion,  it  is  oertain  that  we  bow  peroeiTe  bo  eneli 
strokes  in  (ft«  Art  of  OrUician.  But,  I  suppose,  that  soma  grnsral  reflee- 
lions  in  that  poem  were  understood,  at  the  time  of  its  publioation,  to  bs 
paHiadar  ftod  pernonal;  or,  the  candour  aod  gentleness  of  Mr.  Addison's 
temper,  might  take  offence  at  general  satire,  when  espiesaad  witli  a  cer- 
tain foree. — H. 

Andyet  some  of  Addison's  commentators,  and  Hurd  among  them.lovo 
to  find  out  personal  allusioES  in  muny  of  his  own  writings ;  and  Steele  ex 
pressly  tells  n^  that  he  has  more  than  onoe  taken  upon  himself  the  blarae 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  Addison,  if  all  the  papers  in  the  Tatler,  Ac, 
had  been  assigned  to  their  real  authoi'.     V.  voi.  i.  p.  274. — G. 
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published  some  montlia  since,  and  is  a  master-pieeo  in  its  kind,' 
The  observations  follow  one  another  lite  those  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  without  that  methodioal  regularity  which  would  have 
been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.  They  are  some  of  them  un- 
eommon,  but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  elegance  and  perspicuity  in  which  they 
are  delivered.  As  for  those  which  are  the  most  known,  and  the 
irost  received,  they  are  placed  in  so  heautiful  a  light,- and  illus- 
trated with  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the 
graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  hefore  acquainted 
with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidity. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur  Eoileau  has 
BO  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit 
and  fine  writing  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable 
turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  to  make  observations  in  oritioism,  morality,  or  in  any  art 
or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  Lave 
little  else  left  ua,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  verj 
few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not 
his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

'"rhava  afui'ther  request,  whiohlmust  proee  with  earecstnesB.  My 
bookseller  is  reprinting  the  '  Essay  on  Ccitieism,'  to  which  you  have  done 
too  much  honor  in  yonr  9peotaU.r  of  No.  2q3.  The  period  in  that  papei 
where  jou  say,  'I  have  admitted  soma  Htrakes  of  ill-nature  into  tliat 
esBay,'  k  the  only  one  I  would  wish  omitted  of  all  you  have  written  ;  but 
I  would  not  desire  it  should  be  so,  uuleea  I  had  the  m^rit  of  renioTing 
your  objection.  I  beg  you  hut  to  point  out  those  sti'okes  to  me,  and 
you  may  be  nssiirea  they  shall  be  treated  without  merey."—Pope  to  Ad. 
d^Boii,  J.^t  xvL,  Oel.  10,  lll4.     V.  also  lloacoe's Life  of  Pope,  oh.  ii.~G. 
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For  this  reason  I  thiiik  there  ia  nothiog  in  tlie  world  eo  tire- 
Bome  as  the  works  of  those  critics,  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If 
tlie  reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  writ,  he 
inay  fiud  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  oharao- 
ters  of  Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  aro  now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflections  has 
given  na  the  same  kind  of  sublime,  which  he  observes  in  the  seve- 
ral passages  that  occasioned  them ;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that 
our  English  author  has  after  the  same  manner  esemplified  several 
of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  pro- 
duce two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
sipid smoothaess  which  some  readers  arc  so  much  in  love  with, 
he  has  the  foUowing  verses. 

Thaaa  egual  syllables  nlone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  ei^letiiies  theii'  feeble  aid  do  join, 
Aad  ten  low  words  oft  ereep  in  one  dall  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the  espletive  do 
in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a 
beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired 
jn  an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  following  linos 
in  the  same  view. 

A  neeSeis  Alfxandrine  ends  the  aong, 

That  liia  a.  wounded  anake,  drags  ita  slow  lengtli  along. 

&.])d  afterwards, 

"lis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 
The  soKitd  must  aeem  an  eclto  to  the  sense, 
Soji  is  the  BtraiQ  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smoolh  stream  in  smoG^Xer  n^tmber  llows  ^ 
But  when  lond  snipes  laah  the  aoimding  shore, 
The  hoarse,  rough  vertt  should  like  Iha  torrent  roar 
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When  Ajax  Btrives,  some  rooVa  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labcurs,  and  the  words  looTe  alow  ; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Cantilla  Boourathe  plain, 

Flies  o'ei-  th'  unbending  corn,  und  skims  along  tho  main. 

The  beautiful  DisticL  upon  Ajax  in  the  following  lines,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  description  in  -Homer's  Odyssey.'  It  is  where 
Sisypkus  is  represented  lifting  his  stone  up  the  hil!,  which  is  no 
Booner  carried  to  the  top  of  it,  hut  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the 
bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the  stone  is  admirably  described 
in  the  numbers  of  these  verses  ;  as  in  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up 
by  several  spondees,  intermixed  with  proper  breath  in  g-jtlsC'''-  and 
at  last  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  Dactyls. 

Ka!  nh"  XfifO"  fioelSup,  icp«T/p'  i\ye'  Ix"'^". 

'AKpop  &]Ttp0nA*(if,  rir'  iiroarp^aiTKi  iparads 

ASti!-  Imi-ra  s-s'SovSe  KvKi^SiTO  Aaas  ai'aiB^t.— L  IL  6B3,  ifea. 

I  tum'd  my  eyes,  and  as  I  tum'd  survey'd 

A  mournful  vision,  the  Sisyphian  ehnda; 

With  many  a.  weary  step,  and  mauy  a  groan, 

Up  a  high  hill  ha  heaves  a  huge  I'ound  stone  : 

The  huge  raund  Btoue,  recoiling  with  a  bound, 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out  of  Virgil  which  have 
this  particular  tind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers ;  but  I  may  take 
an  occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  sbow  several  of  them  which  have 
escaped  tho  observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taliing  notice,  that  w(^ 
have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  ratun, 
and  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its  kind  ;  the  essay  on  trans 
lated  verso,  the  essay  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  essay  upon 
criticism.  'j' 

■  Tlie  originiil  edition  vuail,  '  which  noiio  of  the  critics  have  taken  no. 
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The  soul,  coBSidered  abstractedly  from  its  passions,  is  of  a  re- 
miss and  sedentary  nature,  alow  in  its  resolves,  and  languishing  in 
its  esecutions.  The  use,  therefore  of  the  passions,  is  to  stir  it  up, 
and  put  it  upou  action,  to  awaken  the  under ''tan  ding,  to  enforce 
the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole  mau  more  vigorous  and  ittentive 
in  the  proseoutiou  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the  pas 
sioQS  in  general,  so  it  is  particularly  of  ambition,  whi&h  pushes 
the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  hjnour  and  repu 
tation  to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we 
may  discover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting  this  i  as 
sion  in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  irt*  should  he  invented 
and  improved,  hooks  written  and  transmitted  to  josteiity,  na 
tions  conquered  and  civilized  :  now  since  the  proper  and  genuine 
motives  to  these  and  the  like  great  actions,  would  only  influence 
virtuous  minds,  there  would  he  hut  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of  action  working 
equally  with,  all  men.  And  such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a 
desire  of  fame,  by  which  great  endowments  are  not  suffered  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  over- 
reached, as  it  were,  and  engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  incli- 
nations in  a  glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.     For  we 

BHrTation  waa  to  be  fonnd  in  Dionysivis  of  HalicBrnaEsiLS;  iird  Tielitll,  pfoba. 
bly  by  Addiflpij's  direetioji,  dropi>ei3  the  laat  (lause.—G. 
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may  further  observe,  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most 
fired  with  amliition  ;  anci  that,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow 
niiiida  are  the  least  actuated  by  it ;  whether  it  be  that  a  mau's 
sense  of  his  own  incapacities  mates  him  despair  of  coming  at 
fame,  or  that  he  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
fur  any  good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate  to  his  in- 
terest or  convenience,  or  that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of 
his  soul,  would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  passion  as  would  be 
useless  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be 
sufficient  tn  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abilities  sufficient 
to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
tu  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Providence 
fur  the  most  part  sets  us  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  kind  of 
proportion  in  its  dispensations  towards  us.  If  it  renders  us  per- 
fect in  one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves  us  dofeetive  in 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  of  preserving  every  person  from 
lieing  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualificatious,  than-of  making  any 
lingle  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

And  among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  accomplished  by  their  own  industry  how  few  are  there  whose 
virtues  arc  not  obseured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy,  of 
their  beholders  ?  Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a  noble  and 
a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false 
end  or  intention ;  and  others  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  !i 
wrong  interpretation  on  them. 

But  the  more  to  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  observe, 
that  those  are  generally  most  nnsucoessful  in  their  pursuit  after 
fame,  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.     It  is  Sallust's  ra 
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mark    upon  (kto,  tliat  the   less  be   coveted  glory,  tlie  more  lia 
acquired  it.' 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  oar  inclinations, 
and  d  sappo  nt  nf,  us  n  what  our  hearts  arc  n  o  t  set  apo      Who 
therefore   they  hi  e  1  ■scove  el  t!     ]  as      n  te  des  re  of  ta    e    n 
tl  e  amb  tio  13  min  (a-*  no  temper  of  in  n  1    a  n  o  e  apt  f  o  slipw 
itself)  they  become  sjarng  an  i  reserved  n  tl  e  r    o     nend  t    us 
they  en\y  h  m  the  eat  sti  t    n  of  an  applause  and  lu  k        tl  e 
jra  ses    ather  as  a  k  ndness  done  to  h  h  per?  a  than  a       tr  1  uta 
paid  to  1  s  mer  t       Others  who  are  free   f  om  th  S  natural  pe 
verseness  ot  temp       grow  wary    n   the      pra   ei  of    ne  who 
bets  too  g  eat  a  val  e  on  them  le  t  they    bo  Id  ra  se  h  m  t  o 
h  gh  1    h      own  I    ag  a  t  on   in!  bj  consei^ucnce  remo  eh       to 
a  greater  d  stance  f  om  th  rasel  es 

B  t  f  rtl  er  th  des  e  of  fame  natu  illy  betrays  the  mb 
t  ous  an  nf  o  ><  ch  ndccenc  ea  as  are  lessen  ng  to  h  s  re]  utat  on 
H  h    ae    n.  b  w 
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6 
is  the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitioua  man,  which  expoaes  him 
to  the  Bceret  acorn  and  deriaiou  of  thoae  he.  converses  with,  and 
ruins  the  character  he  ia  so  industrious  to  advance  by  it.  Ec 
though  hia  actions  are  never  so  glorioua,  they  lose  their  luatre 
when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend,  tlje 
boast  will  probably  be  eenaured  when  the  great  action  tliat 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 
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Besiclea,  this  very  deaiie  of  fame  is  looked  on  ai 
and  an  impel  feet  ion  m  tho  greatest  character  A  •solid  and 
substantial  gieatne^S  of  soul  looks  down  wilh  i  generous  neglect 
on  the  censures  and  applauses  ot  the  multitude,  and  phees  a  man 
beyond  the  little  noise  and  stiife  of  tongues  Aeeoidingly  we 
find  in  oarselyes  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  charaiter  oi 
one  who  moves  ibove  us  in  a  reguUr  dnd  lUustiions  conise  of  vir 
tue,  without  any  lo^aid  to  our  good  or  ill  opinioiis  of  Limj  to  our 
reproaches  or  commendations  As  on  tho  cjatriry,  it  is  usnil 
for  us,  when  we  would  tako  ofl  from  the  fame  md  leputation  of 
an  action,  to  aaenbe  it  to  vam  glory  and  a  desue  of  farao  in  tie 
actor.  Nor  is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind  ill 
founded  :  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  groat  bravery  of  mind  to  be 
worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  i  motive  and  to  do 
tkat  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  pi  jmpted  to 
by  a  disintcroHti,d  I)ve  to  mankind  oi  l\  i  generous  jassion  f  ji 
the  glory  of  tim  thit  m  ide  ns 

Thus  is  fame  i  (biug  difEcuIt  to  be  fbtamed  b\  ill  but  jai 
ticularly  by  those  who  tliirst  attir  it,  since  raoht  men  ha(i,  so 
much  eitber  <{  ill  nature  oi  of  wariness  ^s  not  to  j,iatify  and 
Booth  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious  man  ,  and  since  this  ver>  thirst 
after  fame  naturally  befia3s  him  into  surb  it  dt,oeicies  as  are  a 
lessening  to  his  reputation,  ind  ib  itself  looked  upm  as  a  weik 
ness  in  the  greates-t  ubaiacters 

In  the  next  plaoi,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and  is  difii(,ult  to  be 
preserved  as  it  was  at  fiist  tu  le  acquuud  Butthih  I  shill  mike 
tho  subject  of  a  tolljwm^  paper.  C. 
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But  further,  a  man  whose  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts 
him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  multi- 
tude of  eyes  upon  him  that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of 
him,  consider  him  nicely  in  aU  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvantageou.s 
light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the 
common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses 
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of  an  exalted  cliaracter.  They  publish  their  ill-n 
eriea  with  a  &eeret  pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singu- 
lurity  of  their  judgment,  whicli  has  searched  deeper  than  others, 
detected  what  the  rest  of  tie  world  have  over-looked,  and  found 
a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  admire.  Others  there 
are  who  proclaim  tlio  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with 
an  inward  satisfaction  and  oomplacenuy,  if  they  diaoMfir  none  o.*" 
the  like  errors  and  iniirmities  in  thomselves ;  for  while  they  are 
exposing  another's  weaknesses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own 
commendations  who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  inflimities,  and 
are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a  secrut  kind  of  vanity,  to  see 
themselves  superior  in  some  respects  to  one  of  a  sublime  and 
celebrated  reputation.  Nay,  it  very  often  hapjiens,  that  none  are 
more  industriouj  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an  extraordinary 
reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their 
own  eharactera  :  as  either  hoping  tii  excuse  their  own  defects  by 
the  authority  ol  Bo  high  an  example,  or  raising  an  imaginary 
applause  to  themselves  for  resembling  a  peisou  of  an  esalted 
reputation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.  If 
all  these  secret  springs  of  detraation  fail,  yet  very  often  a  vain 
ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an  established  name, 
and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laoghter  of  those  about  him, 
A  satire  or  a  libisl  on  one  of  the  common  stamp,  nevor  meets 
with  that  reception  and  approbation  among  its  readers,  as  what 
is  aimed  at  a  person  whose  merit  places  Mm  upon  an  eminence, 
and  gives  him  a  moro  conspicuous  figure  among  men.  Whether 
it  be  that  we  think  it  shews  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
ridifule  a  man  whoso  character  seems  so  improper  a  subject  for 
it,  or  that  we  are  pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  see 
him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  to  our  owu  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself 
aboTe  us  in  the  reports  and  opinions  of  mankind 
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Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to 
detraction  and  defamation,  and  how  many  malicious  spies  are 
searching  into  the  actions  of  a  gi-eat  man,  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may  gene- 
rally observe,  that  our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon 
our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  that  we  seldom  hear  the 
descriptionji  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  catalogue  of  some 
notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  The  reason  may  be,  be- 
cause any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  his 
conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  character,  or  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  at  the  same 
time  to  be  attentive  to  tbe  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  tbo  n  considerable  oircumstances  of 
his  behaviour  and  conversation  or  because  as  we  have  before  ob- 
serTed,  the  same  temper  of  mmd  which  inchnee  us  to  a  desire  jf 
fame,  naturallj  betriys  us  into  such  slips  and  unwariaesses  as  are 
not  incident  to  mi-n  of  i  contrary  disposition 

After  all  it  must  be  coufessel  that  a  noble  and  triumphant 
merit  often  bieaks  through  and  dissipates  these  little  spots  and 
sullies  in  its  reputati  >n  but  if  by  a  m  staLon  pursuit  after  fame, 
or  through  human  infirmity  any  fol^e  step  be  made  in  the  more 
momentous  concerns  of  life  tbo  whole  aoheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken  ind  di  ajpointed  The  smiUei  stains  and  blem- 
ishes may  die  awaj  ind  disappear  amidst  the  brightness  that 
surrounds  thorn  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  natuio  casta  a  shade  on 
all  the  other  beauties  and  darkens  the  whole  character.  How 
difficult,  therefore  is  it  to  preserve  a  great  nime,  when  he  that 
has  acquired  it  is  SO  obnoxious  to  suck  httle  weaknesses  and  in 
firmities  as  are  no  'imiU  diminution  to  it  when  discovered,  espe- 
cially when  they  aie  so  industriously  pioclaimed,  and  aggravated 
by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or  equals  by  such  as  would 
set  to  show  tkeir  judgment  or  their  wit     and  by  suck  as  are  guil 
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ty  or  innocent  of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  in  tli 
haviour. 

But  were  tlieronone  of  tLeso  dispositions  in  other 
a.  famons  man,  uor  any  sueli  miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he 
meet  with  no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  alt  ita 
heigtt  and  splendour.  Thero  must  he  always  a  nohle  train  of 
actions  to  pieserye  his  fame  an  life  and  motion  Jjyjr  when  It  is 
once  at  a  stajid,  it  natuially  flags  and  langui^he'j  Admiritioa 
IS  a  very  short  lived  ptssion,  thit  immi  diately  decays  uj  on  grow 
lag  familiar  with  it^  ohject,  unleos  it  bo  still  fed  with  fresh  dis 
ooveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  mira 
ties  using  up  to  it^  view  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of  a 
(,nlcbiat>,d  person  Lhonr  under  this  disadvintage,  that  however 
lui prising  and  estiaoidinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more  than 
what  are  expected  from  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  thoy  fall  any 
thing  below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him,  though  they 
might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to 
his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  something  wonderfully  pleas- 
ing in  the  possession  of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  those 
mortifying  considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in  so  desperate  a 
pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the  little  happiness  that  attends 
a  great  character,  and  the  multitude  of  disijuietudes  to  which  the 
desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still  the 
more  sarprised  to  see  so  many  restless  candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the 
miQd,and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought :  it  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power 
to  abate  or  satisfy  it.  Most  other  things  we  long  for,  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  sense,  and  for  a  while  set  the  appetite 
at  rest ;  but  feme  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we 
have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body 
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to  rolisli  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possitility  of  friu- 
tion.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of 
pleasure,  hut  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  un- 
easy under  it;  and  whick  does  not  so  mueh  satisfy  the  present  thirst, 
as'  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets  the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For 
how  few  ambitioua  men  are  there,  who  have  got  as  much  fame  as 
they  desired,  an^  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  heen  as  eager  iu 
the  -very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  hefore  they  became 
known  and  eminent  among  men  ?  There  is  not  any  circumstanee 
in  Ceeaar's  ohaxaoter  which  giyea  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a 
saying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  ofin  private 
conversation,  '  That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share  of  life  and 
fame.'  Se  satis  vel  ad  naturam,  vel  adglorianivisdsse.  Many, 
indeed,  have  given  over  their  pursuits  after  fame,  hut  that  has 
proceeded  either  from  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or 
from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or 
from  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of  old  age ;  but 
seldom  from  a  full  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  fam  g  '        f  ' 

laysuB  open  to  m  ™ 

who  have  no  su  g  H  ni 

tious  man  cast  1" 

where  he  espe      d  N  h    m       fi  d  w 

rery  praises  h  d 

they  ought  ?  w 

since  few  men  g 

selves.     But  i  m  m  m 

with  praise  its  w 

and  defamation?  For  the  same  temper  of  inmd  which 

desire  fame,  makes  him  hate  reproach.     If  he  can  be  transported 

with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  deject 
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(jd  hy  tlieir  censures.  How  little  therefore  is  the  happiness  of  an 
ambitious  man,  who  giYes  every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
suhjeots  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches  of  others,  and  puts 
it  in  tlie  power  of  every  malicious  tocguo  to  throw  him  into  a  fit 
of  meiancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind  1 
Especially  when  we  consider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  cen- 
sure than  applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of  imperfections  than  vir- 

"VVe  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  mafi  will  be  more  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  fame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleased  with  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  For  though  the  presence  of  this  imaginary 
good  cannot  make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make  us  mis- 
erable ;  because  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  we  only  find  that 
share  of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us,  but  in  the  loss 
of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears, 
but  to  the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set  upon  it. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  Fame  brings  along 
with  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  and 
ia  rather  inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desbed.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and  afflicting  ;  and 
even  this  little  happLaess  is  so  very  plecarious,  that  it  wholly 
depends  on  the  will  of  others.  "We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the 
reproaches  which  are  olfered  us,  but  are  disappointed  by  the 
silence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpected ;  and  humbled  even  by 
their  praises.  ^' 
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No  alumlicrs  seal  the  eye  ot  Proviaenoa. 

That  I  might  not  loae  myself  upon  a  Hubjeot  of  so  great 
extent  .IS  that  of  fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order 
and  method.  I  have  first  of  all  considered  the  reasons  wliy 
Providence  may  have  implanted  in  our  minds  such  a  pvinoipla 
of  action.  I  have  in  the  next  place  shewn,  from  many  considera' 
tione,  first,  that  Fame  is  a  thing  difficult  to  he  obtained,  and 
.easily  lost;  secondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very  little 
happiness,  but  subjects  him  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfa.c- 
tion.  I  shall  in  the  last  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us  from 
obtaining  an  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  whioh 
IB  accompanied  with  fulness  of  satisfaction.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  moan  by  this  end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved 
for  us  in  another  world,  which  e,very  one  has  abilities  to  procure, 
and  whioh  will,  bring  along  with  it  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore. 

How  the  pursuit  after  Fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  attainment 
of  this  great  end,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  collect  from  the 
three  following  considerations. 

First,  because  the  strong  desire  of  Fame  breeds  several 
vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  because  many  of  those  actions,  which  are  apt  to 
procure  Fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  this  our 
ultimate  happiness. 

Thirdly,  because  if  we  should  allow  the  same  actions  to  be 
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the  proper  instruments  tK>tIi  of  acquiriag  Fame,  and  of  procuring 
this  happiness,  they  would  nevertheless  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
this  last  end  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  £i-st. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to  those  who  are 
versed  in  speculations  of  morality.  For  which  reason  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  them,  hut  proceed  to  a  poiut  of  the  same  nature, 
which  may  open  to  us  a  more  uncommon  field  of  speeuktion. 

From  what  has  been  already  ohserved,  I  think  we  may  make 
a  natural  conclusion,  that  it  ia  the  greatest  folly  to  seek  the 
praise  or  approbation  of  any  being,  hesidee  the  Supreme,  and 
that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  'no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  ua,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits  ; 
aud  because  we  can  proeure  no  considerable  benefit  or  adTautage 
from  tho  esteem  and  approbation  of  any  otber  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment 
of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits.  Created  beings  see 
nothing  but  our  outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judg- 
ment of  us  from  our  esterior  actions  and  behaviour ;  but  how 
unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of  eaoh  other's  perfec 
tions,  may  appear  from  several  considerations.  There  are  many 
virtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward 
representation ;  many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human  nature,  but-not  ahlu 
to  discover  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  others;  they  aie 
transacted  in  private,  with     t  h  w        1  hi] 

to  the  great  searcher  of  h      t       Wh  t      t  (] 

entire  purity  of  thought  wh   h      fi  d  t  £ 

""^■^^  t       t«d       ttd  fmdwhh 

h  m  a  p    t    t     J  ym  nt  of  h     p  t       d  t       P     Th  t     w     1 

pi  a  ur        d       npl  y  wh    h  1     f    1        d         g     d        Th  t 

d  1  ght  and  «at   f    t    n  vh    h  h     t  k  th     p      p     ty       } 

h  PI        s     f  an  th     ?      Th  !   tl      1  ir  t 
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hidden  beauties  of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  he  dis- 
covered by  a  mortal  eyo,  but  make  the  soul  lovely  and  precious 
in  His  sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Again,  there 
are  many  virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and 
8  ew  J,  them  e  vea  n  act  ona  Eve  y  v  tue  requ  e  t  me  a  d 
jlic  a  J  oper  obj  t  aud  a,  fit  eon  tinot  re  of  urn  ta  ces  fo 
the  due  exer  o  of  t  \.  tate  of  p  ve  v  ol  ures  11  the 
T  tues  ot  1  heral  y  an  1  n  ioeuoe  The  pi  e  ce  ind  f  r 
tude  of  a  marty  or  eonfes  or  1  e  ctncealed  n  th  fio  sli  g 
tune  of  CI  r  sf  an  ty  S  me  v  rtues  ire  o  ly  seen  n  afB  o 
and  me  n  I  rospe  ty  ne  n  a  pr  vate  aud  ot!  s  n  a  pub  e 
capacity.  But  the  great  sovereign  of  the  world  buholds  everj 
perfection  in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  would  do,  lie  views  our  behaviour  in  every  concur- 
ren^-e  of  afta  rs  ind  sees  us  engage  1  in  all  tie  joss  bites  of 
act  on  He  d  a  ove  s  the  md,rtyr  and  confessor  w  tho  t  the  f  I 
{  fi  n  es  in  1  t  rture"!  a  d  will  1  er  afte  ent  tie  miny  t  the 
reward  of  act  ns  wh  ch  they  hid  neve  the  opjo  t  n  ty  of  per 
forii  g  Another  reason  why  men  cannot  forn  a  r  ^It  lu  !g 
a  ert  of  us  s  b  a  ^e  tl  same  act  on  n  a'i  be  a  n  1  at  d  f 
fe  ent  end  an  1  a  o  from  {\l  tu  cont  ary  ]  r  ne  pi  s  Aet  o  S 
aie  of  BO  u  Kt  a  at  e  in  1  bo  full  of  c  rcuraatanc  ^  thit  as  men 
pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than 
others,  they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations 
on  them  ;  ao  that  tho  same  actions  may  represent  a  man  as  hjpo- 
tritioal  and  designing  to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  saint 
or  hero  to  another.  He,  therefore,  who  looks  upon  the  soul 
through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful 
medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  object :  so 
that  on  this  account  also,  he  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  per- 
fections, who  does  not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our   iulentioua 
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from  flie  goodnesi  of  our  actions;  but  weighs  the  goodnoss  of  our 
aotions  by  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  furtlier ;  it  is  impossible  for  outward  actions  to  represent 
thp-ft  fth  lb  thy  hwtl 

t        th     f  th        I         jl      f        wh  tl  yp         d      Th  J 

t    d  1    t        p  t  t  d  ly    h 

wh  t  h  b  t  tl  il       th     t  d  tl      1 

g  dpft         f       hhbtaThj  tbtbtwk 

mbl  i  t     t  f     t       1       1     f    t      p       th  t 

(J        t  fl  tt  !  i     gn  b  t  r 

th    b      ty      d  1  f     f  tL  1      B  t  tl     J,      t  J   ]        f    H 

tl,  tlik  dfftttedl  fhmm 

p        m     t  t        th       w    k    t  1  t     1  f  th    w  11 

which  have  not  yet  formed  themselves  into  regular  pui  poses  and 
designs,  to  tiie  last  entire  finishing  and  consuinmation  of  a  good 
habit.  He  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  Boul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  progress, 
until  it  has  roceiTed  every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in 
its  full  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we  see  that  none  but  the 
Supreme  Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper  merits, 
since  all  others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward  actions, 
which  can  never  give  them  a  just  estimate  of  us,  sinoe  there  are 
many  perfections  of  a  man  which  are  not  aapalle  of  appearing  in 
actions ;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity  of  shewing 
themselves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  or  should  they  all 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those 
actions  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  wrong  principles  ; 
or  though  they  plainly  discovered  the  principles  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  they  could  never  shew  the  degree,  strength,  and 
perfection  of  those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our 
porfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewavder  of  them      This  is  a 
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oonsiileratiun  tliat  comes  homo  to  our  intorestj  as  the  other  adapt? 
itself  to  our  amhition.  And  what  could  the  most  aspiring,  or  the 
most  selfish  man  deaire  more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a 
being  to  whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  know- 
ledge as  can  diseover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection  in  him, 
and  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man,  therefore,  turn  all  hia  desire  of  Fame 
this  way;  and,  that  he  may  propose  to  himself  a  Fame  worthy  of 
hia  ambition,  let  him  consider,  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to 
the  host  advantage,  the  time  will  oome,  when  the  Supreme  Uover- 
uor  of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of  mankind,  who  sees  every 
decree  of  perfection  in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible  perfection 
in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  angels,  and 
pronounce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation,  that  best 
and  most  significant  of  applauses, '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  thy  Master's  joy.'  0. 


No,  261.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2Sf. 


Mv  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first  speculation,  and 
whom  I  must  always  name  with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very 
frec[uently  talked  to  mc  upon  the  subject  of  mai-riage,  I  was  in 
my  younger  years  engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a  person  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me;   lint  as  iny  natural  taciturnity  hindered   mu 
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from  shewing  myself  to  tbe  best  advantage,  she  hj  degrees  began 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  and  being  resolved  to  re- 
gard merit  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made 
their  applications  to  her,  she  married  a  captain  of  dragoons  who 
happened  to  be  heating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  aeoident  has  given  me  an  aversion  to  pretty 
fellows  ever  since,  and  discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fair  sex.  The  obsei-vations  which  I  made  in  this  con- 
juncture, and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  received  at  that  time 
from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned,  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing Essay  upon  Love  and  Marriage. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that  which 
passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  he  sincere,  and  the  party 
beloved  kind  with  discretion.  Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing 
■notions  of  the  soul,  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man,  who  is  not  in  love,  to  persuade 
his  mistress  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  in  his  pur- 
suits, than  for  one  who  hives  with  the  greatest  violence.  True 
love  hath  ten  thousand  griefs,  impatiences,  and  resentments,  that 
render  a  man  unamiaUe  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  whose  affection 
he  solicits;  besides,  that  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears, 
apprehensions,  and  poorness  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him  appear 
ridiculous  where  ho  has  a  mind  to  recommend  himself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with  love  and  con- 
Btaney,  that  are  i  recede  1  by  a  long  courtship.  The  passion  should 
strike  root  and  gather  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  it. 
A  long  00  rse  ot  hoies  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in  our 
minds,  ai  d  hah  tuates    s  to  a  fondness  of  the  person  beloved. 

There  o  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good 
qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  for  Ufe;  they  do  noi 
only  make  our  present  state  agreeable,  but  often  determine  our 
happiness  to  all  eternity.     Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends 
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the  chief  point  under  oonside ration  is  an  estate  :  where  the  par^ 
ties  choose  for  themselves,  their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the 
person.  They  have  hoth  their  reasons.  T!ie  first  would  procuro 
many  conveniencea  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party  whose  inter- 
ests they  espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope  that  the 
wealth  o£  their  friend  will  turn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage. 
The  others  are  preparing  for  themselvcB  a  perpetual  feast.  A 
good  person  does  not  only  raise,  hut  continue  love,  and  hreeds  a 
secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in  the  heholder,  when  the  first 
heats  of  desire  are  extinguished.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  m 
coantenance  both  among  friends  and  strangers,  and  generally  fills 
the  family  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I   I      Id  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  ant. 
t  d  f    m  d  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.     If 
y       m      y  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent 
1  f      her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  of  her  charms ; 

d  if  y       have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  will  be 
b  tt      1  with  fears  and  jealousies. 

G     da  ture,  and  evenness  of  temper,  will  give  you  an  easy 
mi  for  life ;  virtue  and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend  ; 

1  d      nstancy,  a  good  wife  or  husband.     Where  we  meet 

p  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  an  hundred 

w  th     t       y  one  of  them.     The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more 
t    t       t  ains  and  equipages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life ;  we 
1  th     to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  our  proper  inter- 

est , ,  and,  .IS  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
accountable passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 
pxrns  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make 
ouiselvos  so.  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  humour  makes  the  most 
unhippy  maiTiages,  yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally 
joked,  and  uneasy  for  life,  with  a  person  of  a  particulai'  character, 
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might  have  been  pleased  and  Happy  with  a  person  of  a  contrary 
otic,  no twitli standing  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  yirtuoua  and 
laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inqaisitive  and  disoeming 
in  the  faults  of  tlie  person  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
and  superficial.  However  perfect  and  aeoomplished  the  person 
appears  to  yon  at  a  distance,  yoii  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
which,  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here,  there- 
fore, disDretion  and  good-nature  are  to  shew  their  strength;  the  first 
will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  disagreeable  ; 
the  otter  will  raise  in  you  all  the  tenderness  of  compassion  and 
humanity,  and  by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfeclions  into 
beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and  miseries.  A 
marriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy ;  and  a 
marriage,  where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it 
all  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoymenta  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  passes  on  this  state  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in 
those  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties  of 
the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  Jife  together  in  a  constant  uni- 
form oonrse  of  virtue.'  C. 

'  The  oiiginftl  edition  gives  this  paper  with  the  lBtt«r  0.,  and  it  was  re- 
printBd  by  Tiotell  as  Addison's.  The  omieaion  of  the  a  in  the  editions  of 
1712  have  raised  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  attributing  it  to  Ad- 
dison—a  (jUeBtion  which  may  be  aafelj  left  to  those,  vho,  like  Hurd,  find 
BO  wide   a  difference  betwuon  Addison  and  liis  colleague  on  everj-  occa 
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I  THINK  myself  highly  ohliged  to  tlie  public  for  their  kind 
aeoeptanoe  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every  morning,  and  has 
in  it  none  of  tliose  seasonings  that  reoommend  so  many  of  the 
writings  which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  single  word  of 
news,  a  reflection  in  polities,  nor  a  stroke  of  party ;  so,  on  the 
other,  there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obscene 
ideas,  no  satires  upoa  priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  scandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  defamation  of  particular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  abo  vera  en  tioned  subjects  that  would 
not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the 
public  by  such  mean  and  base  methods ;  but,  notwithstanding  I 
havG  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party,  every  thing  that 
IS  loose  and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create  uncaai- 
ness  in  the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  tho  demand 
of  my  papers  has  inoreased  every  month  since  their  first  appear- 
ance ia  the  world.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  reflect  so  much  hon- 
our upon  myself,  as  on  my  readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  at- 
tention to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  espeoted, 
or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  haje 
employed  their  wit  and  parta  in  propagating'  of  vice  and  irreli- 

» "When  a  participle  is  used  instead  of  a  aubatantive,  the  particle  (he 
Bhonld  pceeeda  it.  We  may  oither  say— sn  prop^aling  vice,  or,  in  Ih* 
propagating  of  vice  i  but  not,  in  propagating  0}  ui...— H. 
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gion,  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind 
of  fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  appear  siagnlar  in  my  way  of  writing : 
but  the  general  reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the 
world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if 
those  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating  ihe  age, 
had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  thej  needed  not  hav; 
sacrificed  their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and  reputa- 
tion. No  mall  is  so  sunk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are 
still  some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge  In  him  ;  which 
give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have  an 
aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  nmch  care  I  have 
avoided  all  such  thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral ;  and 
I  believe  my  reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew 
the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  persons. 
For  this  reason,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I  consider  all 
those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  ap- 
ply it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particular  circum- 
stances as  may  prevent  all  sucb  ill-natured  apjili cations.  If  I 
write  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  coraplesion  :  when 
I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine 
every  syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  res.em- 
blanoe  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value  which 
every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  be 
esposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and  should 
therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  espence  of  any  private 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  person's  repu- 
tation, so  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  of 
fence  to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures  of  life.     I  would 

V01..VI.-2 
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not  make  n  jself  merry  yen  w  th  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is 
1  yeated  w  tb  a  p  bl  c  ohiracter;  for  wbich  reason  I  baye  never 
glancel  ijon  tie  late  des  gnod  procession  of  bia  Holiness  and  bis 
attenl  nta  notw  tbatand  g  t  migbt  bare  afforded  matter  to 
D  mj  In  ]  erous  apeculat  ons  Among  thoae  advantages  wbioh 
tbe  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  it 
1  m        m    d       fff    mth   b  tt  fp    ty       dfm      h 

th  m        th       Ij     t       f   a  tb       m  y  b     t  d       th     t 

mth       I  Th  d  t    b       b       tb    fi    t  1  t 

th        g     tl  wh        t        f    t  th    K  V  1  S       ty         d  h  d 

h  y^lfft         t  d  yftl  t 

f  th  t    g        th    d   1       t  f     t     al  k     wl  d         ! 

ifthyb  A  g  d       pit       wth  th  p    t        d    nl 

t       nifchth  tth  y  fl  Th  p      p  tl 

bmtthidtdthlil  t  w         hw 

ttth       byptastb        db       I  t  haltbt 

h    m  y  1  t  th     h  p       1  tb     t  d    t     1  wh  1    }     d       i 

h  ra    It  w  th  th        m  t    m       m     t 

Ihaveboe  y        1^1  tl      p    t     1        f      th    t 

ing  any  man's  reputation,  that  I  baye  forborn  mentioning  even 

'  "Thia  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-^aj,  usually  kept  in  this  town  by  ap- 
preulicea,  Ac ;  but  the  Whigs  designed  a  mighty  preceeeien  by  midnight, 
and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds  to  dresa  up  the  pope,  devil,  cardinals, 
Saehverel,  &e.,  and  eaiTj  them  with  torches  about  and  burn  them.  Itey 
did  it  by  conti'ibntion.  Garth  gave  five  guineas—But  they  were  seized 
h,«t  night  by  orferof  tlie  Secretary.-Thej  hed  mm^  very  foolish  and 
mieohievous  deBigue,  &o.,  4e."    V.  Swifts  Journal  to  Stella ;  Lett  35.-G, 

'  Johnson's  Lives  of  English  Poets,  voL  ii  p.  384 :  8vo.  1781.-0. 


•Me>.'ammds.  M^'i  for  the  genitive  plural  of  maii,  is  not  allowable. 
Wa  say,  a  man's  >«i«d,  but  we  can  only  say,  Ihs  ii.iM<  o/T^en,  as  Mr.  Ad- 
dison should  have  done  here,— H.  .  -„  H,;.   mm.ol 

fc  This  looks  as  if  the  authw  bad  a  political  aim,  even  in  tins  moial 
naner  But  it  is  to  be  remeuibeved,  that  the  parly  in  power  eould  only 
™Jflt"by  this  expedient:  and  not  the  pai'ty  in  opposition,  whose  cause  he 
Kre^;  which^ete  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  meritof  bi* 
work,  in  tJie  clearest  light — H. 
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such  authors  as  I  could  not  name  with  honour.  This  1  must 
confess  to  hare  heen  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial :  for  as  tliB 
public  relishes  nothing  hotter  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon 
a  writer  of  any  eminence,  so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  execute  with 
greater  ease.  One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
together  upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has  puhlished  but  a 
very  few  yolumes.  For  which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those 
who  hive  -appeared  against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of 
It  The  critic  sms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  mtentiou  ra  her  to  discover  bcautios  ind  ex  rfleu 
cies  m  the  writeis  of  mj  own  time,  thm  ti  puUish  tny  of  tbeir 
fiuits  and  imperfections  In  the  mean  while,  I  should  t.ke  it 
for  t  veiy  greit  favour  from  some  jf  mj  uudoihand  detrictori 
if  thev  would  break  iU  medsuies  with  me  =io  far,  as  to  g  ve  me  a 
pretence  foi  esammmg  thur  performance'-  with  an  iinpaitiil  ^je 
nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  charity  to  ciiticise  the 
authoi,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  peison 

In  the  mean  while,  till  I  am  provoked  to  such  hostilities,  I 
«hall  tiom  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  politer  pirts  of  learnmg, 
ai  d  to  point  out  such  beauties  in  their  works  is  may  have  osc  it. 
cd  the  observation  of  othiis 

As  the  flr^t  place  among  our  Biijish  poett  is  due  to  Miltoc 
and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  trom  any 
other  I  shaU  enter  mto  a  regular  euticiam  upon  his  Paradne 
Lost,whi;,h  I  shall  publish  eveiy  Siturday,  till  I  hi.e  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but 
only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criticism  is  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  every  particular  mastoi  in  this  art  has  his  favourite  pas- 
t;a"e's  in  an  author,  which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges. 
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Tt  will  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I  discover  many  beauties  OT  imper- 
fectioiia  wliicli  others  have  not  attended  to,  and  I  stould  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publisli  tteir  discoveries 
ou  tlie  same  subject.  In  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  my  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has  ex- 
pressed in  those  two  famous  lines ; 


- — . Si  quid  noviati  reotiua  istie, 

Juuditiui'  impertJi  si  aon,  his  utcre  toe^'Aim. 
]  Ep.  -v 


No.  2G5.    THUfiSDAY.  JANUARY  3. 

niierit  e  nmlHa  nltquis,  CJiiifl  vims  in  lingoes 


OsE  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  infonued,  has  defined  a 
woman  to  be  tS>av  ijtiXoKoanov,  '  Au  animal  that  delights  in  fin- 
ery.' I  have  already  treated  of  the  ses  iu  two  or  three  papers, 
conformably  to  this  definition,  and  ha^e  in  particular  observed, 
tliat  in  all  ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  tlie  men  to 
adorn  that  part  of  tlie  head,  which  we  generally  call  the  out- 

This  observatioa  is  so  very  notorious,  that  when  in  ordinary 

'  The  nota  al  the  end  of  No   201  iippliea  to  this  bXso.—U. 
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(liacourae  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  Lead,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
head,  we  expresa  ourselves  metaphorically,  and  apeak  in  relation 
to  his  understanding ;  whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
a.  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 

It  is  ohserved  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavished  all  her 

ornaments  upon  the  male  who  very  often  appears  in  a  moatheau- 

tflh    dd  wl    th       tl  t  mh,  a  tuft  of  feathers, 

t  nl  1  tl    pi  t  d  1  k        k  nd  of  pinnacle  on  the 

jtpfthhdA         t  th     contrary,  has   poured 

th       Ira  hgttbl  poa  the  female  pari 

f  [  h  y  y         d       s   in  heatowing  upon 

th  m    1        th    fi      t  t  ft      The  peacock,  in  all  his 

pdd  tdjlyhlfth       1         that  appear  in  the  gar- 

mtfBtJlIywh       h        deed  either  for  a  ball  or 

h   th  1  y 

B  1 1       t        t  f       1    h    d       The  ladies  have  been  for 

mtm  kdfmltg  wth  regard  to  that  part 

t  tl        d         h    mjj       t  g      t  q      1 1        of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
b  d  mm  d       d    hat  part  of  the   human 

figu  (  th  1  tfl  Ibl  f  m  wh  h  is  natural  to  it.  Wo 
h       f  twhl       ptlwhtkdDf  ornament  would  he 

substituted  m  the  place  of  those  antiquated  oommodes.  But  our 
female  projectors  were  all  the  last  summer  eo  taken  up  with  the 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend 
to  anything  else;  but"  having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thouglits  upon  the  other 


"  Silt,  tegan  this  Beiitenoo,  and  therefore  can  liave  do  business  linro. 
Ont  of  th^in  should  be  omitted ;  if  the  lasl,  a  new  sentence  sliould  begin 
at  this  iila«e      But,  I  tbinii,  the  Jirst  had  better  been  strntli  out— H. 
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extremity,  as  well  remembering  the  old  kitchen  proverb,    Tliat 
if  you  light  a  fire  at  botb  ends,  tho  middle  will  shift  for  itself. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  Bpeeulation  bj  a  sight  which  I  lately  met 
with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
box,  I  took  notice  of  a  littlo  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in 
the  prettiest  coloured  hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
bluOj  another  yellow,  and  anothe    [1  1  m  t        h    t      th  f 

pink  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pal  I  1     k    1  it  th       ml 

pleasure  upon  this  little  party-col  1  ml  ly  p         bit 

tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  first  wh    h       t  m    ht  n  1 1 
bassy  of   Indian  queens ;  but  up  y  g  I   ut      t       I      r  t 

and  taking  them  in  front,  I  was      m  d    t  ly      d  I     nd     w 

so  much  beauty  in  every  faee,  that  I  f  und  th  m    11  to  b    E     11 
Such  eyes  and  lips,  checks  and  f     h    d  1 J !     th    ^    wtl     f 

no  other  country.     The  complex    n     f  th       f  h    d      d 

from  observing  any  further  the       1  t  th       h    d     th      hi 

could  easily  perceive  by  that  un  [     k  bl       t  f    t    n  wh   h    p 
peared  in  their  looks,  that  their  ow    th     ght    w  h  Ily  t.k 

up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  tb  y  w         p      th      hi 

I  am  informed  that  this  fash    np      idl  mhtht 

the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  begin     1      dy  t    h     g      t   d  ff       t 
colours,  and  to  shew  their  princ  pi  th       h    d  d  N  y 

if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will  H      y    mb  th  t 

old  eociuette  of  his  acquaintance  wh       tedtpp  jd 

denly  in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  tl      I  D  j  1  V      1        t 

questioning   but  that  among  such  t;      f       1  h       1    11 

have  a  eharm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself  upon  his  grea., 
insights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  lady  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco 

»  Philnmot,  afahit,l)rownl9li  yellow,  like  thntofa  dead  leaf     "  FimiUt 
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know  the  disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  tlie  colour  of 
the  dresa  which  he  puts  on.  When  Melesinda  wraps  her  head  in 
flame  colour,  her  heart  ia  set  upon  execution.  When  she  covers  it 
with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he,  adyise  her  lover  to  approach 
her ;  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  ho  may  hand  her 
out  of  her  hox  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may  be  used  as 
signals.  Why  else,  says  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a  black 
hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  into  the  country? 

Saoh  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams  of  gallantry.     For 
my  own  part  I  impute  this  diversity  of  eoloui's  in  the  hoods  to 
the  diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  country  wo 
men.     Ovid  in  bis  Art  of  LoYe,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different  from  those  which  pre- 
vail among  the  moderns.      H  d  d         p  k 
thepalo  complexion;  white         h    b    w         d  d               h 
On  the  contrary,  my  friend  W       wh     p          d          b         t 
master  in  this  art   than   Ovid             m 
look  the  most  agreeable  in  wh                                            w 
over-flushed,  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet,  and  that 
the  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood. 
In  short,  he  is  for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood, 
as  a  fire  burns  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.      This,  says  he,  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  where  he 
treats  of  these  matters,  when  he  tolls  us  that  the  Blue-Water- 
nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky-coloured  garments  ;   and  that  Aui'ora, 
who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed  in 
saffron. 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  grounded  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  Lave  stood  toge'her  be- 
hind  the  ladies,  praise   or   dispraise   the  complexion   of  a  face 
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which  he  never  saw  from  obaeryinf  the  oolojr  of  her  hood,  and 
haa  been  very     lilm      tnthseh     g 

As  I  hav       th    g  t  h      t  th       th     h  and  im- 

provement of  th    f  I        n  t  1    1    th     !   I   r  without 

an  exhortati  t  th  B  t  L  1  d  th  t  th  y  w  Id  excel  the 
women  of  all    th         t  li  t  1        d  sense,  as 

they  do  m  beauty ,  which  they  may  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be 
aa  industrious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies,  m  the  meanwhile  I  shall  recommend  to  tlicir  most  serious 
consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet,  C. 

Tasaial  K-iff/ioi  6  rpdiror,  (to!  ov  xfof"' 
Woman's  oraament  is  lier  olvavacter,  uot  jewelry 


courses,  < 
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CedilB  Eomanl  Scriytoros,  cedito  GraiL 
Glvo  plauo,  ye  Roman  and  ye  Grecian  wita. 

'  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irksome  than  general  dis- 
lecially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  wave  the  diseusBion  of  that  point  which  was  start 
ed  some  years  since,  Wliether  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  bo 
called  an  heroic  poem  ?  those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may 
call  it  {if  they  please)  a  Divine  Poem.     It  will  be  suf&cient  toita, 

'  "  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator  let  him  '  fair  eex '  it  to  tlio  world's  \ 
end."    Swift,  utBnp,  p.  168.— C 

■  V.  Kieholfl'a  note  to  No.  212  of  the  Tatler,  for  some  dotails  on  ftmalo 


■  These  papers  on  Miltoo,  heing dictated  by  taste,  and  written  with  ele- 
ancp,  were  extremely  well  recaited  by  tlie  publia.  It  was  taken  t  i-jri'm-'- 
d  that  these  neoessBi'y  qualities  were,  of  themsplvea,  snfficivnt  to  lori»  » 
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perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  tlie  highest  kind  of 
poetry;  and  as  for  those  wto  alledge  it  is  not  an  lioroio  poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  thdn  if  ihpj  should 
say  Adam  is  not  ^neas,  nor  Eve,  Eelen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  hy  the  rules  of  epic  prn-try,  and 
see  whether  it  falk  short  of  tbe  Iliad  or  ^neid,  in  the  beauties 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing.  {  Tho  first  thing  to  bo 
considered  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  im-' 
perfect,  according  as  the  action  whibli  it  relates  is  more  or  less  bo. 
This  action  should  havo  three  qualifications  in  it.  First,  it  shouliJ 
be  hut  one  action.  Secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action ;  antl 
I  thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great  action,  J  To  consider  the  action  of 
the  Iliad,  .iEaeid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these  three  several  lights 
Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  action,  hastens  into  the  midst 
of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed ;  had  he  gone  up  to  Leda's 
egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  tlie  in 
vesting  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem  would 
have  been  a  series  of  several  actions.  He  therefore  opens  his 
poem  with  the  discord  of  his  princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in 
the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  ma- 
terial which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed  before  this  fatal  dis- 
sension. After  the  same  manner  ^ney.s  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Tyi-rhene  seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  settling  himself 
in  Latium.  But  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  tho  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way 
fpinth  ddthd  books  of  the  .^neid.     The 

t  nt     f  b  th  wh    h  b    U       m    before  those  of  the  first  book 
n  th    th      i    f  th  y  th      h  f  r  preserving  of  this  unity  of 

act  n  th  y  f  II  w  t  n  tl  dp  t  on  of  the  poem.  Milton,  in 
n  tat         ft!        tw    g      t  p    t      pens  his  Paradise  Lost  wifU 
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an  infernal  council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the  action 
lie  proposed  to  celebrate;  and  as  for  those  great  actions,  the  hat- 
tie  of  the  angels,  and  tlic  creation  of  the  world,  (wMeh  preceded 
in  point  of  time,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  unity  of  his  principal  action,  Iiad  he  related  tlieiii 
in  the  same  order  that  they  happened)  be  oast  them  into  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  books  by  way  of  episcida  tMjiio  noble  j  ifm 

Aristotle  himself  allows  that  Homer  has  nothin^j  to  bo  lit  of 
as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  thongb  at  the  Sinie  time  thit  gic  it 
critic  aud  philoBoihei  endeavours  to  piUiate  this  impeifeeti  n  m 
the  Greek  poet  by  imputm^r  it  in  some  moaiure  lu  the  veiv  na 
tYire  of  an  epic  p  lem  Some  have  >  e  n  of  oj  m  on  that  (he  jEaeid 
also  labours  in  this  partic  ilai,  and  ha?  epis  des  wh  eh  miv  be 
loolied  upon  as  exorescenoie^  rather  than  as  paits  of  the  acti  n 
On  the  contrary,  the  poem  whi(,h  we  have  now  under  our  consi 
deration,  hath  no  other  episodes  than  suoh  ^s  naturally  iiise 
flora  the  aabje:,t  and  yet  is  tiled  with  siK.h  a  multitude  <:t 
astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  i  i  Ica^ure 
of  the  greatest  vaiietj,  and  of  the  greitett  simpl  eity  vnijoi  m. 
in  its  nature,  th&ugk  dtveisified  in  iti  eti-cution  ' 

I  must  observe,  also  that  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem,  wb  oh  w  is 
designed  to  oekbrate  the  original  of  the  Roman  empire  b.is 
described  the  both  of  its  gieit  rival  the  Cartbiginian  common 
wealth;  Milton  with  the  like  ^rt  m  bis  poem  on  the  Fill  of 
Man,  has  related  the  fall  of  those  angel,  who  trL  his  piofe'^sel 
enemies.  Be;,ide  the  many  other  beauties  in  sudi  an  episode  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem  bmdets  it 
from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  episode  would  ha\e 
done,  that  had  not  so  ^e  it  an  affii  ity  with  the  piincipal  subject 
lu  short,  this  IS  the  same  iind  of  beauty  wl  n,h  the  cr  tics  ad 
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mire"  in  the  Span  st    Fr  th     D     1 1     D  y       ! 

the  two  different  pltalitlL  tjt        d]  f 

another.' 

The  second  q  al  Scat  on       [       d         th        t         f  j 

poem  is,  that    t  should  be  t  t  t  1 

when  it  ia  com[  lete   n  all  t    p    t  A     f  tl    d        b 

when  it  eons  ats  of  a  heginn    gmdU         d  dNth 

should  go  bet    e   t  be  aterm      I      tK  t        f  1!  w    fto         tt 
is  not  related  to  t     a    on  th  t      y  1     t  i    H     H  ! 

omitted  in  that  j     t  and  ret;  1      [  wh    1     t         t  b        ] 

^poaed  to  take  f  om    t   o   g      1  t      t  mm  t  lli 

see  the  anger  of  Achilles  m  t    h    th    t         t  Iff 

and  .^noas'a  settlement  in  I    ly  1        th      gh    U  th      p 

positions  in  his  way  to  it  1    fh  by  1  1     d      Th        t 

in  Milton  excels  (I  think)  b  th  th     f    m  th     i  1 

we  aee  it  contrived  in  hell,  t  d    p  h       d  ]        h  d 

by  hoaven.     The  parts  of  it  t  Id  m  th    m    t  1    t      t  m 

ner,  and  grow  out  of  one  anoth  th    m    t      t      Id 

The  third  qualification  of        p     p    in       t    <n  Th 

angor  of  Achillea  was  of  such  q  th  t  t    mb     1  d  th 

kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  th    h  f  A  1      g  g  d     1! 

the  gods  m  factions.     The      ttl  m     t     f  ^  It  Ij  I 

duced  the  Caesara,  and  gave  b    th  to  th    K  m  p  SI  1 

ton's  auhject  was  still  great     tb         th       f  th    f  t  d 

not  determine  the  fate  of  smglu  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a 
whole  species.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part,  and  would 
have  completed,  had  not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.  The 
'  A  tragi-oomedy,  by  Drydeo. — C. 

■  J%~  lame  Mnd  of  beatify  which  the  critics  admire.  This  likeness  ofUvo 
plots  <3oald  never  have  been  thought  a  6eaut^,  if^  to  have  two  different  plota, 
of  any  kind,  in  the  same  drama,  had  not  boen  s,favil. — H. 
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priooipal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest  perfeotion,  and  woman  in 
ber  highest  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels  :  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In  short, 
every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned 
it  in  this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  hut  the 
principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  should  be  great.  I 
wiil  not  presume  to  say  that  the  book  nf  Games  °  in  the  ^ueid 
or  that  in  the  Ilixd  are  net  of  this  nature  nor  to  reprehtni 
Virgil's  simile  of  a  top  ind  m  ny  jther^  >t  the  Sime  limd  in  tl  e 
Iliad,  aa  liable  to  any  censure  m  thii  particular  Itit  I  thmk  nc 
(may  say,  without  du  fjatin^  fiom  tho''e  wondcrf  il  ptif  rm  nn,H 
that  there  is  an  in  1  spntable  and  ui  juestiuned  magnificence  n 
every  part  of  Paradise  Lost  in  1  indeed  a  much  greater  than 
could  have  been  fcimed  up^n  any  Pa^an  "lystem 

But  Aristotle  by  the  greitness  ot  the  action  does  not  only 
mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nitun,  but  also  m  its  dura 
tion ;  or,  in  other  wordi  that  it  should  have  a  lue  length  in  it 
as  well      wl    t  w    p    p    ly     U  g      t  Th   j     t  m  i 

this  k    d    f  magnit   1     h        pi  ly  t!     f  11  m    g         ltd 

An  ami         I:  th  mt  ^PP       prftt! 

eye,  b  th       ght  t  1.      t         t  d  h  ly 

fused  d       fthhl         Itdttd       fUtsit 
if,  on  th  t      y  J         h     1 1      pp  1    f  t      tl 

sand  f    1    gs       1    gth  tl       y  Ml         fill   1      th  gl 

part    f    t,  th  t  t        11      to       th  d         1       f  th      11 

What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long 
action  would  be  to  the  memory.     The  first  would  be,  as  it  were, 

■"Tkebookof  Games.  A  mere  prejiiil 
0ainM  were  ennobled,  in  the  ideas  of  Paga 
piiblie  religion. — H. 
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lost  and  swiillowed  up  by  it  and  the  other  ]  ffieult  to  be  con 
tained  in  it.  Homer  and  Virg  I  have  shewn  the  p  ne  j  I  t 
in  this  particular  ;  the  act  on  of  the  II  ad  ^d  thit  of  the  L  e  d 
were  in  themselyes  escee  1  ng  short  but  are  so  beaut  fuUv  e^ 
tended  and  diversified  by  tl  e  Te  t  on  ot  ep  sodes  and  the  na 
chinery  of  the  gods,  with  the  1  ke  j  et  oal  or  ament's  tl  at  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  st.  rj  s  &  ent  to  employ  the  me  no  y 
without  overcharging  it.  M  Iton  s  act  un  s  en  obcd  w  tl  h 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  h  e  take  as  much  pie  s  n 
reading  the  contents  of  h  a  b  oks  as  n  the  1  e  t  vente  I  to  y 
I  ever  met  with.  It  is  pos  He  that  the  t  ai  t  ons  on  wh  h  the 
Iliad  and  Mnoid  were  hu  It  hal  more  c  rcumstan  es  u  them 
than  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man  is  t  ib  relate  1  n  scr  ptu  e 
Besides,  it  was  easier  for  Homor  an  I  "V  ug  1  to  dash  tl  e  tn  th 
with  fiction,  aa  they  were  n  no  danger  of  ofFc  1  ng  the  rel  g  on 
of  their  country  by  it.  But  a.  fo  Milton  he  had  not  only  a  ery 
few  circumstances  upon  wh  ch  to  ra  se  b  poem  Vut  wa  ilao 
obliged  to  prooeed  with  tho  gieat  st  caut  on  q  every  th  ng  thit 
he  added  out  of  hia  own  invent  n.  And  ndee  1  notw  th  tand 
ing  all  tho  restraints  he  was  under  he  has  filled  h  s  sto  y  vi  th 
so  many  surprising  incidents  wh  cl  beir  so  olo  e  an  au  logy 
with  what  is  delivered  in  1  olj  wr  t  that  t  a  pible  of  pie  s  ng 
tho  most  delicate  reader,  tl  ut  g  „  off  nee  to  the  most 
scrupulous. 

The  modern  critics  have  collected,  from  several  hints  in  the 
Iliad  and  ^neid,  the  space  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  each  of  those  poems;  but  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's 
story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Bim,  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  such  a  calculation,  which,  indeed,  would  be  move  curious 
than  matruotive ;  none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  modern 
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having  hXA   down  rules  to  civoumaoribe  the  action  of  s 
poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours 
'  But  of  this  more  particularly  hereafter.' 
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Hating  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  actors  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of 
considering,  first  the  fable,  and  secondly,  the  manners ;  or,  as 
we  generally  call  them  in  English,  the  fible  and  the  characters. 
^  Homer  has  excelled  ill  the  heroir  poets  that  ever  wrote,  in 
l,he  multitude  and  variety  of  his  charicters.  Every  god  that  is 
admitted  into  his  poem,  •icts  a  pirt  wlm,h  would  havo  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  •ire  as  much  distinguished 
bv  theu-  manners  as  by  their  dominions  ,  and  even  those  among 
them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  piiticulai  kinds  of  courage  in  which 
they  excel.  In  short,  theio  is  sc'iree  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  miy  not  aaciibe  to  the  person  that  speaks 
or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homor  does  not  only  out-ahine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety, 
but  also  in  the  novelty  of  hie  characters.  Ho  hath  introduced 
among  his  Grecian  princes  a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  ago 
of  man,  and  conversed  with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and 

'  Some  eiitioaiteaA— This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Paradise  L<M 
thall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturday's  papers^^. ^  ^ 
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the  first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  t!ie  son  of  a  god- 
doss,  not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  otlior  deities,  who  have  like- 
wise a  place  ia  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince,  whc 
was  tlie  father  of  so  many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these 
several  characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity  as  Tell  as  novelty, 
which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  maimer  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Though  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  greater 
variety,  he  has  desoribed  a  Vulcan,  that  is,  a  buffoon  among  his 
gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  Lis  mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  characters  of  his 
poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty,  .tineas  is,  indeed,  a 
perfect  character ;  but  as  for  Achates,  though  ho  is  styled  the 
hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which  may 
deserve  that  title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergeatus,  and  Cloanthus, 
are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 


There  are,-  indeed,  several  natural  incidents  in  the  part  of 
Ascanius  ;  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  snf&ciently  admired.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Turnus.  Pallas  and 
Bvander  are  remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus 
and  Mezentius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The 
characters  of  Nisus  and  Euryalu8_  are  beautiful,  but  common. 
"We  mast  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few 
others,  which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In 
short,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of 
the  ^neid,  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  shall  find  that  he 
has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two  peraons  at  the  time 
to  which  the  subject  of  this  poem  is  confined.    We  have,  howi;ver, 
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four  distiuct  characters  in  these  two  persous.  We  ice  mau  and 
womaa  ia  the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  gailt  and  infirmity.  The  two  last  cliaracters  are, 
indeed,  Tcrj  common  and  ohyious;  but  tho  two  first  are  not  only 
more  magnificent,  hut  more  new,  than  any  characters  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  haa 
hronght  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  fictitious  nature,  in  tho 
persons  of  Sin  and  Death,  hy  which  means  he  has  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  fable  avery  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory.' 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for 
it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chime- 
rical existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem ;  because  there 
is  Dot  that  measure  of  probability  annexed  to  tljem,  which  is 
requisite  in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  large 
hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  the  ^neid, 
but  the  part  she  acta  is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired 
circumstances  in  that  divine  work.  We  find  in  the  mock-heroic 
poems,  particularly  in  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lutrin,'  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  are  very  heaatifnl  in 
those  compositions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an  argument,' 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  such  characters  might 

'  Garth's  Diapansary  and  Boileau's  Lutrio  ;  the  fitat  n  early  forgotten  : 
the  setond  as  highly  honored  as  eyer. — G. 

°  Vide  Spect.  279. 

''  Atid  may.perliaps,  he  used  as  an  aTgwnenL  What  may  be  used  as  an 
ailment!  Why,  aither  the  allegorical  persons,  or  the  beimly  they  hayein 
BDoh  oom positions.  Vei^  inaoourfitely  esprcesed,  take  it  which  way  you 
will  The  whole  had  been  better  in  some  such  form  as  this:  "We find  in 
mook-hei'oio  poema,  particularly  in  the  Bi^ensary,  and  the  Latrim,  seTanil 
allagorieal  pei'eona  of  this  nature ;  and  the  beauty,  tliey  are  seen  to  have 
jn  those  oompositionB,  may  induce  aome  to  believe  that  the  a-jthors  of  thetc 
might  thinli  such  character?  tit  to  be  enipliiyed  in  llie  seiiuiis  i^pic. '— H. 
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pi            I    w  k    r      J 

p    t  I   louldbeglad 

1            Id  th    k        f      tl         k      f  tl     p    m  I  am  now 

in            dm     tf    th        dl   til       f 

h    mptj  Tiosuhstan- 

gmyb                   dusf        th 

^         never  were 

ly   m           d        d    mpl  j    1 

m       1     per  actio  lis, 

f  wh    h  I    31       W    1      k 

th      p         jal      t           thi     1 

th    g      t  enemy  of 

a     IL    p    t    f  Ulj             H  m 

Ody     y  IS  very  much 

1  by  A     t  tl         p    pi            th  t  f  hi    with  very  agreea- 

t       d     t   ca             t      lylyth 

J     1      tares  in  his 

1  th        bt  1  ty    f  h      1   1    VI 

b      by  the  various 

Lm     t         dd                      fh     p 

1  parts  of  that 

B  tth         ftyh         II                m 

t       d  makes  a  much 

yag     th        Ulj           p   ti,         p  at 

many  mora  wiles 

(  g              d  h  d      h        If       d 

gr    te    variety  of 

d    pp                   11   t  wh    t 

lly  d  tected,  to  the 

bl  pi  t 


d  t 

gi     t  d  1  ^ht      d       I  f  tl  d 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has 
varied  several  characters  of  tho  persons  that  apeak"  in  his  infer- 
nal assembly.  On  tho  contrary,  how  has  be  represented  the 
whole  Godhead  esertiDg  itself  towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence, 
under  the  three-fold  distinotion  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a 
Comforter ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  .Kaphaol,  who,  amidst  hia 
tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shews  such  a  dignity  and  con- 
descension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour,  aa  are  suitable  to  a 
superior  nature.  The  angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified  in 
Milton,  and  distingiiished  by  their  proper  parts,  aa  the  gods  are 
in  Homer  or  Virgil.     The  reader  will  find  nothmg  ascribed  to 

"  Fas  varied  Sfeeral  (haraciers  of  the  pcrsnns  Ihat  speak.  He  tnraiifl,  I 
suppose,  and  bIiouM  therefore  have  said — "ffas  varied  the  charactsrs  vfiht 
several  parsons  that  apeak,"  Ac. — H. 
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manner  su  table  to  the  r  re  i  ect  ye  characters 

Tl  e  e  s  anoti  er  c  reumstince  n  the  jr  no  pal  (o  s  of  tl  e 
IIj»d  and  Ene  1  rh  h  g  ves  a  pec  1  ar  1  ei  ty  to  tho  e  tw 
poems  ^nd  was  therefo  e  c  ut  ved  w  th  ve  y  g  at  ja  lament  I 
■aean  the  autho  s  hay  «  ch  sen  f  tli  heroes  pe  ions  wl  o 
sere  so  neirly  related  to  the  jeojle  tor  whon  tl  ej  wr  t 
Achillea  was  a  Greek  and  M  as  the  remote  founler  of  Rome 
By  tt  s  means  the  c  untrTmen  (whom  they  t  r  nc  f  Uy  j  rnp  1 
to  themsely  s  fo  the  rea  lers}  we  e  j  t  ularlj  att  nt  ye  to  ill 
the  parts  of  th  r  ato  y  and  aj  n  path  zeil  w  th  the  r  he  ocs  n  il! 
their  adyeat  res.  A  Eom'wi  coul  1  not  but  rejo  e  n  the  e  apes 
successes,  and  yictorios,  of  ^aeas,  and  be  grieyed  at  any  defeats, 
misfortunes,  or  disappointments,  that  befel  him;  as  a  Greek 
must  haye  had  the  same  regard  for  Achillea,  And  it  is  plaia 
that  each  of  those  poems  have  lost'  this  great  advantage,  among 
those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or  indiffer- 
ent persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  iu  this  respect,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  its  readers,  whatoyer  nation,  country  or  people, 
he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
principal  aetors  in  it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
adyantage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our 
progenitors,  but  our  representatiyes.  We  haye  an  actual  interest 
in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less  than  oui  utmost  happiness  is 
conceraed,  and  lies  at  stake  in  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark,  an 
admirable   observation  out  of  Aristotle,  whi^h  hath  been  very 

'  These  two  last  eentonces  were  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. — C. 
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much  misrepreaeated  in  the  quotations  of  some  modern  critics. 
"  If  a  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  mis- 
fortune, it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because  we  do  not 
fear  that  it  may  he  our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suffer- 
ing person.  But  (as  that  great  philosopher  adds)  if  we  see  a  man 
of  virtue,  mist  with  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does 
aot  only  raise  our  pity,  but  our  terror  ;  because  we  are  afraid  that 
'lie  like  misfortune  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person." 

I  shall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion of  Aristotle,  though  it  may  lae  true  in  other  occasions,  does 
aot  hold  in  this ;  because  in  the  present  case,  though  the  persons 
frhaffall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  oonsummato 
rirtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may  possibly  be,  but 
irkat  actually  is  our  own  case ;  since  we  are  embarked  with  them 
)n  the  same  bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or 
nisery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aristotle's  rules 
?or  epic  poetry  (which  he  Lad  drawn  from  his  reflections  upon 
EJomer)  cannot  bo  supposed  to  SC[uare  exactly  with  the  heroio 
looms  which  have  been  made  since  his  time ;  since  it  is  evident  to 
tvery  impartial  judge,  his  rules  would  still  have  been  more  per- 
fect, could  he  have  perused  the  .ffineid  which  was  made  some 
■jundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  nest  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton's  poem  ; 
and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
already  written,  will  not  only  serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton_ 
but  upon  Aristotle.  L. 
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Ht>  iEunra  vbat  lK3t  boais  each  chpractor. 

We  tave  already  taken  a  general  survey  of  tlie^^ls^and 
characters  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost :  the  parts  whioh  remain  to 
be  considered,  according  to  Aristotle's  method,  are  the  sentiments 
and  the  JsEjjiiage.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  flrst  of  these,  I  must 
advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design,  as  soon  as  I  havo 
finished  my  general  reflections  oa  these  four  several  heads,  to  give 
particular  instances  out  of  the  (loem  now  before  us,  of  beawtiei 
and  impcrfeetions  which  may  be  observed  under  each  of  them,  as 
also  of  faoh  other  particulars  as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any 
of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im 
perfect,  before  he  has  seen  the  whole  ostent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  an  epio  poom  are  the  thoughts  and  beha- 
viour which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  persons  whom  he  introdu- 
ces, and  are  just  when  they  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of 
the  several  persona.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  such 
as  are  adapted  to  the  subject.  If  in  either  of  these  eases  the 
poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  magnify  or  diminish,  to  raise 
love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other  f  isbion,  we  ou^ht  to 
consider  whether  the  sentiments  he  mates  use  of  are  proper  for 
those  ends.  Homer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to 
this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  though 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with 
candour,  have  attributed  this  defect  to  the  times  in  which  ho 
lived.     It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
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■wants  ttat  delicacy  in  some  of  his  aentiuionts,  which  now  appears 
in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genins.  Besides,  if  there 
are  blemishes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  ia  an  infinite 
beauty  in  the  greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there  are  many 
poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  meanness  of  some  of  Lis 
sentiments,  there  are  none  who  could  haye  risen  up  to  the  great- 
ness of  others.  J^JVirgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of 
his  sentiments.  Milton  shines  likewise  very  much  in  this  parti- 
cular ;(nor  must  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds  to  his 
honour  and  reputation  Homer  and  Virgil  introduced  persons 
whose  characters  are  commonly  known  among  men,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to 
be  formed  purely  by  his  own  invention.  It  shows  a  greater  ge- 
nius in  Shakespear  to  have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur 
or  Jjilios  Caesar :  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own  ima- 
gination, whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tradi- 
tion, history,  and  observation.  It  was  mijch  easier,  therefore,  for 
Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Grecian 
generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with 
proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments. 
The  loves  of  Dido  and  ^neas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  passed 
between  other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  are  a 
different  speoies  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from 
thorn ;  and  none  bat  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  invention,  and 
the  most  exquisite  judgment,  could  have  GI!ed  their  conversation 
and  behaviour  with  so  many  oircumstances  during  their  state  of 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epie  poem  to  be  filled  with  such 
thoughts  as  ai-e  natural,  unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are 
Bublime.  Virgil  in  this  partioulai-  falls  short  of  Homer.  He  lias 
notj  indeed,  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar ;   but  at 
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the  saro ;  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and 
roble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very  ftstonish- 
iag  sentiments,  where  he  Is  not  fired  hy  the  Iliad.  He  every 
where  charms  and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius ;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his 
hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lence, lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of 
the  moderns  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry;  hut  in 
the  greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets 
both  modern  and  ancient,  Homer  only  csoepted*  It  is  impos- 
'  sible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater 
ideas,  than  those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  first,  second, 
and  sixth  books.  The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though  not  so  apt  to 
stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  nor  oonscquently  so 
perfect  in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less 
aetioti.  Let  the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
observed  On  several  passages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels 
for  most  of  them  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  that  as  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sentiments,  the  natural  and  the  sublime,  which  are  always 
to  be  parsued  in  an  heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
thoughts  which  iire  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are  suoh 
as  ar'^  affected  and  unnatural ;  the  second,  such  as  are  mean  and 
vulgar.  As  for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  wilh  little  or 
nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil ;  he  has  none  of  those  trifiing 


points  and  puerilities  that 


3  often  to  be  met  w  th  m  Ovid, 


none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  L 


le  of  th  se  swelling 


sentiments  which  are  so  frequently  in  btat  us  and  CI  ud  a 


m  Hornet  only  eiccfpted.     H« 
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of  those  miscd  embellishments  of  Taaso.  Every  tiling  is  just  and 
natural.  His  sentiments  show  that  lie  had  &  perfect  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most 
piopet  to  affect  it 

Mr  Drjdeii  his  in  some  places,  which  I  may  hereafter  tike 
iiotue  of,  misrepresented  Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par 
tiuular,  in  the  tronalatun  ht  has  given  us  ot  tho  iEneid  I  do 
not  remember  thit  Homei  any  where  fallia  into  the  fiults  above 
mentioned,  which  were,  indeed,  the  £ilae  lefinements  of  latei  ages 
Milton,  it  must  he  cunfcst,  has  sumetimea  erred  in  this  respect, 
as  I  shall  shew  more  at  largo  in  another  paper  though,  consider 
mg  alt  the  poets  of  tlie  age  in  whith  he  writ  were  infe:,ted  with 
this  wrong  way  ot  thinliiug  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he 
did  not  give  more  lutu  it  than  that  he  did  sometimes  comply 
with  the  VICIOUS  taste  which  titiU  prevails  so  much  among  modern 
writers 

But  since  several  thoughts  raiybe  natural  which  aie  low  ini! 
groveling,  an  epic  poet  should  not  only  avoid  bugIi  sentiments  as 
are  unnatural  or  lifected,  but  also  such  as  iie  mein  and  vulgar 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  laiUcry  to  men  of  more  dcli 
cj  than  greatness  of  genius,  by  the  homthneas  of  some  ot  lus 
sentiments  But,  as  I  have  bcfoie  said,  these  are  rather  to  In, 
imputed  to  the  simplioitj  of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived,  to  winch 
I  may  also  add  of  that  which  he  described,  thin  to  anj  onper 
fection  m  thit  divine  poet  Zoiius,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Monsieur  Periault  among  the  modems,  pushed  then  ridicule 
\ery  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  auoh  sentiments  There 
is  no  blemish  to  be  obseived  in  Vngil  under  thib  head,  ai  d  but 
a  very  few  in  51ilton 

I  shall  give  hut  one  mst'wice  of  this  impiopiicty  of  thougLi 
in  Homer,  and  at  the  aame  tim  compare  it  ^Mth  an  instnict  ot 
the  same  nature,  both  m  Virgil  and  Milton      Sentiments  nhicb 
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raiao  laughter  can  very  seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency 
into  an  heroic  poem,  whose  husinesa  ia  to  excite  passions  of'  a 
mach  nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  ia  his  characters  of  Vul- 
can and  Thersitoa,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Venua,  in  hia  heLa- 
viour  of  Irua,  and  in  other  passages,  has  hcen  ohseryed  to  liavo 
lapsed  into  the  hurlesciue  character,  and  to  have  departed  frum 
that  serious  ait  which  seems  eaaential  to  fhe  magnifiopnce  of  an 
epic  poem.  I  remember  bnt  one  laugh  in  the  whole  .^ueid, 
which  rises  in  the  fifth  book  upon  Monoetes,  where  he  ia  repie- 
Bcnted  as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rii<;k, 
Bufthis  pieue  of  mirth  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  severest  critic 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games 
and  diversions,  whore  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  bo 
sufficiently  relased  for  such  an  entertainment.  The  only  piece 
of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  apirits  are  de- 
scribed as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artillery.  This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being  iiothiug  else  but  a 
string  of  puns,  and  those  too  very  indifferent. 

Sntan  behold  their  plight, 

And  to  hia  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd. 

O  friends,  wty  oovna  not  on  these  viotoi-s  proud  1 
Ere  wbila  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  wlien  we, 
To  entertain  thorn  fair  with  open  froQf^ 
And  breast,  {what  could  we  more ! )  propounded  terms 
Of  Eompoeition,  straight  they  chang'd  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  ioto  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  thay  would  dance  ;  jet  for  a  dance  they  aeem'd 
Somewiiat  cxtraTiigant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joyof  offer'd  peace;  hnt  I  suppoaa 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  -shonld  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood 
Leader,  the-terms  we  sent^  were  teims  of  weight, 
Of  hard  poiitcute,  and  Ml  offeree  urg'd  home, 
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Such  08  we  might  perceive  ftimia'd  thorn  all, 
And  stninbled  nuuiy;  who  receives  thora  I'cgni. 
Had  need,  from  head  to  foot,  well  naderstaud ; 
Not  uadoratood.  thia  gift  thej  bave  besides, 
They  ahew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

Thna  they  among  themeelveB  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  sooifing L. 
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Mlgret  tn  obaoutas  humlU  aermone  laberDos : 


jJaving  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  characters  and  senti 
menta  in  tlie  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  pla«e  to  consider 
the  language  ;  and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  mucii  divided 
upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I 
appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those  who 
judge  the  most  advantageously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  tliat  the  language  of  on  heroic  poem  should  be 
-both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of  these 
two  qualities  are  wanting,'  the  language  is  imperfect.  Perspicu- 
ity is  t!ie  first  and  most  necessary  qualification  ;  insomuch,  that 
a  good-natured  reader  sometimes  overlooks  a  little  slip  eveu  in 
the  grammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  impossihle  for  him  to  mistalii: 

'  Are  wanting.     It  should  be  is  wanting. — H. 
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the  poet's  sense.    Of  tiiia  IdncI  is  that  passage  in  JHUuii,  wherein 
he  spealcs  of  satau  : 

God  and  his  Son  except, 

Ofeated  thing  nought  vahi'd  he  aov  shunn'J. 

And  that  iu  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Ere : 

Ad  m  tl         oar  eat  m        f  "       b 

Hi  1     f     ea      rh      d  rs  E 

It  1    pi        th  t       til    f    m       f  th       p       ^  d    g  t 

thenat      1    V  t       tl     d  p  m     t        1        h    li       1 

are  rep         t  d  t  d  i  d  th  t       th      th      A 1 

and  Et  f       M      th  t)  d  d     ght  &    h 

little  bl  m   h  th        wh      th    th     gl  t      g      t      d      t      1 

■we  she  Id       th  H  mp  t    t       (     d      hi  ^      t      J 

to  the  w    k  f  h  hi      wh   h  t    tt     d  f  I 

minute  ptl  dg       tlitfilgt  y 

Btaneo  I  k      Tl  t       t        (h      f        wh 

w<:te  act     t  d  by      p     t   f       d  tl      th      th  t    f        11 

invented        t        fi  -u         f    p      1  p    j        t    p  11    t     1   tl 

errors    f  th         t  th    w   t  f  th  th       wh    I    1 

manyg      t      I        t       t      t         f      th  m 

If    1  d  p      p        tj  1th  It    1   th 

poet  w     11  h  th    g   I     t    d    h  1 1      I  th    h     th       It 

the  mo  til  d      t    al      p  B  t  t    f       h  y 

pens  tl    t  th    m    t    b  ph  d  th       wh   h  d 

ordinal  h  t       f  m  1        t     th  and 

tract  a  k    3    f  m  by  p  th      ^h  th    m     th      f  th 

vulgar,     pthldtkpt     1  tg       Ihmlfg 

idiomat     wjfpkg       OddL  h  yp 

'  [f  chafTi^ss  and persvicvity  werif,  Ac.  Here  are  t^'o  siihutuniivfR  \\iAe<iii, 
but  one /&»iif  only  it  exprees.^.l.  He  should  have  auid— "if  clefti-ne8f  w 
porspiouityaias  onlj  — H. 
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neescs  of  espre'aion  ni  on  ttis  icoount  as  tiking  up  with  the 
fi  at  phraaes  that  offered  without  putting  thamselTea  to  tht 
trouble  of  looting  iffer  -iuch  as  would  not  onlj  be  uaturil  >ut 
tIbo  olovated  and  sublime  Mtlton  has  but  a  few  failings  lu  tlii'- 
limd  of  «hioh  howeier  jou  miy  meet  witU  some  mttii  tea  ■> 
m  tie  foil  ningp'i'isa^ca 

Embryte  and  Idiota,  Eremites  and  Friai's, 
White,  blaek,  and  grey,  witli  all  theli-  triimperj, 

Hara  pilgi'inia  roam 

A  while  diaoourse  thej  bold. 

Ho  fear  lest  dinuer  eool ;  wheu  thna  bogau 

Our  entbor 

Who  of  all  agea  to  eueoept!,  bat  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  ma  will  Onrae 
My  head,  ill  fare  ourancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  grent  raasteis  m  composition  know  very  well  th-it  m'wiy 
an  elegi.nt  phrase  becomes  impropT  foi  a  poet  or  an  oratoi  when 
it  bis  been  debiaed  bv  common  use  For  this  lea-^on  the  ^orka 
of  aaiPient  authois,  which  are  written  m  dead  languages  liave  a 
treat  idvantige  over  those  which  are  ■written  m  I  inguigea  th  it 
ire  nowspolen  \\  ere  tl  eie  any  mcau  phriaes  oi  idioms  in 
Viigil  md  Homtr  tiiey  would  not  shock  the  eir  of  the  raD^t  deli 
CT.t«  modem  reader,  so  miii,h  as  they  would  hare  dyne  thit  of  an 
old  Greek  or  Roman  becdu&e  we  never  hear  thcmprontuii,ed  in 
oar  streets,  or  mordin'iij  con;  ersatioii 

It  la  not,  therefore,  sufficient,  thit  the  hn^uai^i  of  in  efic 
J  ipm  be  perspicuous  unless  it  be  also  sublime  To  thi^>  end  it 
ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forma  and  ordinary  phriscs 
of  sjeeoh  Tho  judj^ment  of  <i  poet  very  mucli  discovers  itanlf 
m  s]  unmng  the  common  reads  ot  expession,  without  falling  into 
such  ways  of  speech  is  miy  seem  stiff  ind  unnatuial ,  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  filse  sublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  otiier 
esttcnie      Aitirrig   tie   (Jrtcks      lilsch^lua,   ind   sjiULtimcs    &o 
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phocles,  were  gniltj-  of  this  feiilt ;  among  the  Latbs,  Ckudian 
and  Statius;  and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shakespear  and 
J.ee.  In  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts 
the  perapicoity  of  the  style,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after 
perspicuity  prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic  style  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  following  methods. 
First,  by  the  use  of  metaphors :  such  are  those  in  Milton. 


Stood  waving,  tipt  with  lire 

The  graasj  clods  dow  oalv'd. 

Spangled  Witt  eyea 

In  these,  and  innumerable  tlier  i  sta  ee'f  the  metiphora 
are  very  bold,,  hut  just;  I  must  however  obt-erye  tlat  the 
metaphors  are  not  thicksown  in  M  Itoa  wh  ch  always  savo  r^  t  o 
much  of  wit :  that  they  never  cla^h  w  th  one  another  wh  1  as 
Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sentence  into  a  k  nd  of  a  te  t,n  i  oi 
riddle ;  and  that  he  seldom  'has  rec  urse  to  then  wl  r  1  c  i  ro 
per  and  nataral  words  will  do  as  well 

Another  way  of  raising  the  lan^,  a(,e  in  1  ;,  ^  t  i  poet  1 
turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idion  s  of  otner  t  ueB  V  a  1  s 
full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech  which  the  or  t  s  call  Hellcn 
isms,  as  Horace  m  his  Odes,' a!  ounds  w  th  tJ  e  n  uch  n  ore 
than  Virgil.  I  need  not  meat  on  the  se  e  Id  le  ts  wh  ch 
Homer  has  made  use  of  for  this  en  1  M  lion  in  c  nform  ty  w  th 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  an  1  w  th  Ar  stofle  a  rule  1  as 
infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  m  Grfflcisms,  and  some- 
times Hehraiams,  into  the  language  of  his  poem;  aa  towards  the 
beguming  of  it, 

"  Horace  in  his  ode.t.  B.i'  says,  in  hi»  -idc!,  to  bIiow  Diat  Horatie  jsed 
Ihcso  helleuisiDa  properly.— H. 
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Z4oi-  ^d  thej  not  perceive  the  evil  pliglit 

In  which  they  were,  or  tlie  fierce  pMns  not  t^\. 

Yet  to  their  gen'ral'a  voice  they  eoon  obey'd. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  foot 

TTie  dart  unbottom'd  infinite  abysa, 
And  through  the  palpable  obsenre  find  out 
Hip  nnoouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 


I  ns   f6  d- — -——  B 

II  d     th     h    d  m  y  b         k      d  th     pla   ng  th     adj    t 
aft     tl        1  t     t        tl     t        p     t         f  w    d     th    t    a  ng  til 
d]    t  t  b  ta  t        w  til  1    tb      f  m  d       f 

p      b  wb   tl  til     p    t  L  t      I      i  t  b  tl 

g      t  1       d  th    w  t      t    f  p 

Th     th   d  m  tb  d  m     t        I  by  A     t  tl  wb  t    g 

w  tb  tb     g  f  th    G      k  1     <ni        in        th      w   Ii  tl    t    f 

J    tb      t    g  1       tb     f  d  by  H  fl 

by     y    th      p    t     I  tl    I    gtl  f      pb        by  b 

add  t         f  w    d     wb    h  m  J     th      b  tel         m  tted  as 

I     by  tb        t    d  t     t   g    t  p    t     1      w    d   by  tb 

t  m  ft         yll  hi         M  It       li      r   t 

p      t      tb     m  tl    d    f  tig  f  th 

f  tgwllpmt  tbpgl        nit        I 

m  t    f     wb  t       h    m  t  mm       d  If  j         b 

tbm  fb  blwthgtj  Jgm     t      p 

p         d  a    yll  bl  1  w    d        d     h    t      d  th  f  tw 

yll  bl        t  by  wb   h       th  d  b     d     tl      b  t       d 

ad    nt        b    b      g         a  gr    t  ty  t    h  h  B  t 

this  pract         s  n         p    t     1    ly     m    k  bl  th  t 

p       nsadf         t        sBlbbH       h  l      my 

fltl       p    t     I        wb       n  b     b         tb        h        d  tb 
m  d  f  t     t  wl    1  t  th  m     Ij  k     w     tl    t  I 

It  j^l  t  tl     b  tt      1        t  f        th    1  g     f  tl         Ig 
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The  same  reason  reoom mended  to  him  (everal  old  words, 
wliict  also  makes  '  bis  poem  appear  the  more  >  tnerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton  several 
words  of  his  own  coining,  as  Cerherean,  miscreated,  hell-doom,' d, 
embryon  atoms,  and  many  others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at 
this  liberty  in  our  English  poet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  a 
discourse  in  Plutarch,  which  shows  us  how  ft'ecjuentlj  Homer 
has  made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of 
the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
him,  has  carried  our  laaguage  to  a  greater  lieight  than  any  of  the 
English  poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him, ''  and  made  the 
sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observations  on 
Milton's  style,  because  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  ■which  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  tho 
practice  of  other  poets,  with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle, 
will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his 
poem  upon  this  aeeouut ;  though,  after  all  I  m  st  fess,  that 
I  think  his  style,  though  admirable  in  g  a!  s  n  me  places 
too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  th&  f  qu  n  n  of  those 
methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  f      h  g  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  way  f  p  h  wh  ch  Aris- 
totle calls  foreign  language,  and  with  which  Milton  has  so  very 
much   enriched,   and  in  some   places  darkened,    the    language 


e  preter-perfeot  tanas  "  Aaiie  " 
.„iinot  be  applied  to  befoi's  and  after.  Or  else,  point  tiitis — have  ever 
done,  before  or  after  him — and  then  Ihe  expreaaioa  will  be  Tiabt,  beetiiisa 
Blliptioal,  ftnd  se  if  lie  had  aaid— "  Whtthtr  theg  lived  before  or  afiir  hhar 
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of  his  poem,  was  thm        ppfliiL.b  ^     V 

is  written  in  blank  Rhj        w  th     t  any    th  t 

throws  the  languag     fff        p  d       jftink 

different  phrase  p  gaidbthth  t 

built  upon   rhyme     tl        p  mp    f  d        d  f       j 

sion,  are  indispens  bly  y  t        pp    t  th     tyl         d  k    [ 

it  from  falling  into  th    fl  t  f  p 

Those  who  hav        t      t    t    f      th       It  ft!  1 

are  apt  to  ridicule      p     t     1        1  t    f   h  f    m 

of  expression,  would  dwllt  hwAttlh      t      td 

an  ancient    author        lldikldf       h  ]dinthr 

this  occasion.     Mr    D  j  1  d  t         11  th  t     f  m      li 

prose -critics. 

I  should,  under  tl      h    d    f  th    1     g    g  d       M  It 

numbers,  in  which  h    h  d  f  11  It 

not  customary  amo        thElhjt         mybptlly 
observed  in  his  c  t  ff  th     1  tte    T  wh        t  p       d 

vowel.     This,  and  th  th    m  t  h 

verso,  has  varied  h         mb  h      m  L      th 

incapable  of  satiati  g  th  i    1  y        th         d      wh    h  tl 

same  uniform  meas       w     Id       t      ly  h        d  d     h    h    1 

perpetual  returns     fh  tltd  Ig 

poems.      I   shall   cl         th  fl     t  p        th     1  f 

Paradise  Lost,  with      b  g    th  t  M  It       h  j    d     ft 

Homer,  rather    th      V   g  1    in  th     1    gth     f  h      pe      1       h 
copiousness  of  his  ph  as  d  th  mg    f  h  t 

another.  L, 

*  Elmons.     He  learned  this  seeret  fiMin  fLe  Italian  pnet?  — H. 
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BgtlnipriemeleganUyBTit, 

I  wLI]  Dut  qnarrsL  withBsl<)^t  niislnke, 

I  HAVE  now  considered  Milton's  Paradisn  Lost  under  those 
four  great  lifiada  of  the  fable,  tKe  characters,  the  Bcntiments,  and 
the  language ;  and  have  aliewa  that  he  escels,  in  general,  under 
each  of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  seycral  dis- 
coveries which  may  appear  new,  even  to  those  who  are  versed  m 
critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  ctuee  my  readers,  by  whose 
judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  as  are 
accjuainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  critics,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  who  have  written  iu  either  of  the 
learned  languages.  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed 
iu  the  Greek  and  Latin  jioets,  without  wliioh  a  man  very  often 
fancies  that  he  understands  a  critic,"  whon  in  reality  he  does  nnt 
comprohond  his  meaning. 

It  is  In  criticism,  as  in  all  other  wcleuces  and  speculations  ; 

one  who  brings  with  hini  any  implicit  notions  and  observations 

which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own 

reflections  methodized  and  explained,  and  perhaps  several  little 

hints  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in  the 

works  of  a  good  critic ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  previous 

lights,  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt 

to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

"  Jfitderalaiula  a  cril'i!.  To  wtderslattd  a  criik,  and  lo  comfrrh^ud  hit 
meaninii,  ia  tlia  same  thing.  What  ha  meant  to  aay,  was — "faiiuica' 
tliat  ha  coQfutee  a  erhic,  wlien  in  reHlity,  he  does  not  coin|irelic;iic]  his 
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Nor  is  it  sufficient,  that  a  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in 
oriticism,  should  haye  perused  the  authors  above-mentioned,  un- 
less he  haa  also  a  clear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  talent,  he 
is  perpetuallj  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or  if  he  chances  to 
think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  oonyej  his  thoughts  to  another 
with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  cri- 
tic, was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the 

Mr.  Locke's  essay  on  human  understanding  would  be  thought 
a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would 
get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  very  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  .the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  hia  thoughts, 
and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he  may  have, 
will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  obscurity.  I  might  further 
observe,  that  there  is  not  a  Greok  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not 
shewn  even  m  the  ■ityle  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  master  of 
all  the  cleginee  and  delicacy  of  hia  native  tongue.  ^ 

The  truth  of  it  is  theie  is  nothing  moie  absurd  than  for  a 
man  to  «et  up  tor  a  ciitie  witl  out  a  guod  insight  into  alj^e 
parts  jf  learning  wheiea'J  manv  of  thota  who  have  endeavoured 
tj  s  gnalize  themselves  by  work^  it  this  nature  among  our  Eag- 
hsh  writers  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulais  lut  plainly  discover  by  the  phrases  which  they  make 
use  of  an  1  by  the  r  c  ntusi,d  way  cf  thinking,  that  they  are  cot 
ai,quainted  with  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts 
and  sciences  A  few  geneial  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French 
authors  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set  up  an 
ilhturate  heavy  writer  foi  a  mist  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

Om,  great  maik  by  whn-h  you  may  discover  a  critic  who  has 
neither  taste  nor  leam  ng  is  tins  that  he  seldom  ventures  tc 
Toi,.vr.— a* 
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priiiae  anj  passage  in  an  author  whicli  has  not  heen  hefore  r& 
eeived  and  applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns 
wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  so 
very  easy  to  succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  now  poora,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough  to 
turn  several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in 
those  two  celebrated  lines, 

ErropB,  like  straws,  upon  tiie  surface  flow; 

He  wlio  would  5«iirch  for  jieurls   iiimt  dive  bel  w 

A  true  critic'  ought  to  dwell  ratlier  upon  excellencies  than 
imperfections,  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of  ■»  writer,  and 
communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  obser- 
vation. The  most  osquisite  words  and  flntst  stroLes  of  an  au- 
thor are  those  which  very  often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and  ex- 
ceptionable, to  a  man  who  wauts  a  relish  for  polite  learning ;  and 
they  are  these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critic  generally  at- 
tacks with  the  greatest  violence.  TuUy  observes,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum,  ardens 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English  '  a  glowing  bold  espres 
sion '  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natuvcd  criticism. 
A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  beauty,  and  of  ag- 
gravating a  fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author 
naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  understanding 
reader,  it  has  however  its  effect  among  the  generality  of  those 
whose  hands  it  falls  into ;  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt 

"  A  tme  oi'itio  dwells,  with  morp  pleaeiire,  upon  tlie  exeellenoias  of  tlia 
author  ha  oritioiae^  thaa  upon  hia  imperfeotionB :  buL  his  duty  is,  to  poiut 
,  out.  eitliar,  as  oooaaion  serves.  As  to  what  is  laid  of  discharging  this  ofBte, 
in  tbe  way  of  ridicule,  and  not  of  serioua  ohservfttioc,  that  is  anothei 
afiiiir.  One  would  reason  with  a,  gnod  writer,  and  laugh  at  a  had  "ue. 
Yet  the  rule  is  not  witlioiit  exeeptions :  the  ridicule  on  Dryden,  in  tiia  lle- 
haara:'!,  was  just  as  well  placed,  as  the  aenous  ci'ilieism  of  oi.r  aulhor,  ■■a 
Miltin,  iu  his  uaxt paper. —H. 
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to  thint  that  every  thiug  whieli  is  laughed  at  with  any  misturu 
of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a  critic,  as  it 
rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  convinces  him,  and  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision. 
A  man  who  oanuot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is  dull  and 
stupid,  but  one  who  shews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  imperti- 
nent and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule, 
is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  giyes  him  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  beloved  taleat,  and  very  often  censures  a  passage, 
not  because  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  caa  be  merry 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair,  and  disin- 
genuous, in  works  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious 
and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  nest  paper  to  shew  the  defects  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars,  to 
th  i  that  the  reader  may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very 
ungiateful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imperfections, 
w  tl  ut  endeavouring  to  enflame  them  with  ridicule.  --I  must  also 
ob  e  w  th  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius, 
w  th  man  lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which  are  scrupulously 
exact  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  coiTect  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Bocoalini,' 
which  STifSciently  shows  us  tho  opinion  that  judicious  author  en- 
tertained of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  A 
famous  critic,  says  he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults  of 
an  eminent  poet,  made  a,  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received 
them  very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a  suitable 

'Eaggoagli  di  Pamnseo— a  work  full  of  wLf^.  and  in  many  things  Iiigb 
ly  congenial  to  the  east  of  Addison  i  own  inind,— G. 
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rttu  n  fot  the  ttouble  he  Lad  Icen  at  il  olliicfi  ^  then  Id 
o'dei  t  till  !  0  Bet  before  him  j,  sack  f  wheat  as  t  hil  1,  on 
just  threihed  out  of  the  she  if '  He  then  bid  him.  i  iclt  out  the 
chaff  fiom  among  the  corn  an!  Uy  it  aside  hy  itself  The  ciitio 
apjlied  himself  to  tho  task  with  ^  eat  industrj  in  I  pleasure  and 
aftoi  having  made  the  due  s^pi  ati  d  was  jn,heiitelh>  4f  llo 
with  the  ch'iff  foi  hit  y  ams  L 
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Egteglo  inBiKitBoa  reprendas  curpure  inovos. 

Hob.  1.  Sat  vL  64. 
Aa  porCjct  beauCJaa  ofl^D  have  a  mole. 

Oebkoh. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  shall 
snter  on  the  subject  of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  alledge  .at  the  same 
time,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is,  that 
the  event  of  it  is  Unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is  accoi-ding  to  Aristotle's  division 
«ither  Simple  or  Imples.  It  ia  called  simple  when  there  is  co 
change  of  fortune  in  it :  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 

'  As  it  heul  6een  tkreslied  oat  of  the  sheaf.  The  way  of  ridicule,  as  Mr. 
Addison  obeerveiJ,  is  easily  abused.  To  malta  tliie  lively  atiiry  apply  to 
the  critic,  Apollo  should  have  set  before  him  a  BHok  of  wlieiit,  oa  it  wna 
brought  to  inarkel .-  but  then  the  joke  had  been  lost ;  foi-  one  sees,  iu  that 
case,  bow  the  separation  of  the  cn^ff  from  the  corn,  miglit  answer  a  good 
md.— H, 
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actor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  in- 
plex  fable  is  thought  the  most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is 
more  proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  Burpfise 
liim  with  a  greater  ■variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  first  the 
chief  aotor  makes  his  way  through  a  long  series  of  dangers  and 
difficulties,  'till  he  arrives  at  honour  and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in 
the  story  of  Ulysses  and  Mmens}  la  tiio  second,  the  chief  actor 
in  the  poem  falls  from  some  eminent  pitch  of  hononr  and  pros- 
perity, into  misery  and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve 
sinking  from  a  state  of  innooenee  and  happiness,  into  the  most 
abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients  wore  built  on 
this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy  that  oonld  be  Invented  by  the  wit  of  man, 
I  have  taken  some  pains  in  a  former  paper  to  shew,  that  this  kind 
of  imple     f  ol     wh      m  th  unl  appy,  is  more  apt  to 

affect  an  a  J  u  tl  an  tt  at  f  th  h  t  kind ;  notwithstanding 
many  es    11  nt  p  a  th    an     nti,  as  well  as  most  of 

those  wh  L  ha  b  n  w  tt  n  t  !at  y  a  s  in  our  own  country, 
are  raised  up  n  nt  a  y  pi  ns  I  m  t  however  own,  that  I. 
think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in  tragedy,  is 
not  so  proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  imperfection  in  his 
fable,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  several  expe- 
dients;' partieulalry  by  the  mortification  which  the  great  adver- 

'Tho  wordsinitaL  aareaddel  □  acooidaii"e  with  the  auth«-'e  direc- 
tions in  the  fol.  ad.  of  No  16  let  Tickell  who  must  have  hau  Addi- 
bod'b  own  aopj  beforo  h  m,  om  ta  them  — G 

•  To  cars  it  by  se  eral  tjy  dttnta  We  do  i  ot  say  to  care  aa  impcr- 
festJon,  but  ft  disease  For  onoa  oui  author  s  curious  /elicit}/,  in  ih? 
<lioiee  of  his  terms  foraoOi  him.    The  ^ropei  word  k,  corneal,  or,  foi, 
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sary  of  !iia,nkmd  moots  witt  upon  his  returu  to  tlia  assombly  of 
infernal  spirits,  aa  it  is  described  in  a  beautiful  passagaof  tbe 
tenth  book ;  and  likewise  by  tbe  yiaioni  wherein  Adam  at  the 
close  of  the  poem  sees  his  off-spring  triumphing  over  bis  great 
ouemyj  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  Paradise  tian  that  from 
which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton's  fable,  which  is 
indeed  almost  tbe  same  with  the  foi-mer,  though  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent ligbt,  namely,  That  tbe  hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  un- 
successful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr,  Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
Milton'a  hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my  first 
paper.  Tbe  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic,  or  a  narrative  poem,  and 
Lc  that  looks  for  an  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Milton 
never  intended ;  but  if  be  will  needs  fis  the  name  of  an  hero 
upon  any  person  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the  chief  episodes.  Pagan- 
ism could  not  furnish  out  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  .^neid,  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not 
form  a  higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they 
call  an  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of  a  sublimer  nature  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  I  shew  there 
is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  all  tbe  greatness  of  plan,  regularity  of 
design,  and  masterly  beauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  nest  place  observe,  that  Milton  baa  interwoven 
m  the  texture  ot  his  fable,  some  particulars  which  do  not  aeem  to' 
hi\e  probability  enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particulaily  in  the 
action's  which  he  aseribis  tn  sm  ind  death,  ind  tbe  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  ether  passages  in  the 
LLond  book  &ucb  allegone^i  rather  aivour  of  the  spirit  of 
t  pctisei   and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  Vni;! 
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In  the  atrueture  of  his  poem  he  has  likewise  admitted  of  too 

laay  digressions.      It  is  finely  observed 

1  bj  Aristotle,  that  the 

athor  of  an  heroic  poem  should  seldom 

speak  himself,  but  throw 

m    h  of  his  wo  k  as  he  -an  "nt    tl 

ths    f  th       wl        e 

p        lit           A     t    1    h     g 

f      th     p 

pt    b  1 1  p               t      h             th 

d    fth         d 

d      d    I      t   Iwh      h    1          JE 

A  b  11       p    k  th 

1       V      1       H  m      t  Ik       th        w 

p                E      I      tb  t 

th      h        t        f  m        t  m  jt  t     fi     Ih 

ag     t  d       se  th      d  as     f  ll  T  llj  t  11 

mtmghdlg        fldg         whhOt         thhl 
pk       htj  wfthw       g       lly  mp      J    p 

df  Ithttw      Ct  d      thhmlfk       tt       ih 

th      ht        th  t      bj    t 

If  the  reader  moald  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how  the  story  of 
the  Iliad  and  ^neid  is  delivered  by  those  persona  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  in  either  of  these  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  in  the  general  disposition 
of  his  fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great  rule  ;  insomuch,  thai 
there  ia  scarce  a  third '  part  of  it  which  oomes  from  the  poet ; 
the  rest  ia  spoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  by  some  good  or 
evi!  spirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  destruetion  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appears  tbat^' digressions 
are  by  no  means  to  he  allowed  of  in  an  epic  poem.  If  the  poe^ 
even  m  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  little 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  let  his  narration  sleep  for  the 
sake  of  any  refiectious  of  his  own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a 
secret  admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  tho  iEneid  ia  in 
that  passage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Turnus  is  represented  as 
dressing  himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.  Vir- 

'  Tli-3  folio  ruads  Iriilh.  f/Kich  was  «lmiii;ed  t;  Ihird  iti  tlie  fii'Bt  Svo. 
b(  !712.— 0. 
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gil  here  fets  hie  fahle  stand  still  for  tbe  sake  of  tlie  followirg 
remark.  '  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and 
unahle  to  hear  prosperous  fortune  with  moderation  ?  Tiie  time 
will  come  when  Turnus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himself 
in  these  spoils.'  As  the  great  eyent  of  the  jEaeid,  and  the  death 
of  Turnus,  whom  ^neaa  slew  because  ho  saw  him  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which  Bo  small  a 
circumstance  might  possibly  haTe  slipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an  injudieious  poet,  lets  drop  his 
story  very  frequently  for  the  sake  of  his  TmneceBsary  digressions, 
or  his  Diverticula  as  Scaligei  calls  them  If  he  gives  us  an  ae 
CDunt  of  the  jroligieo  which  preceded  the  civil  wai  be  decla  ms 
upon  the  occasion,  ind  shews  how  maoh  happier  it  would  be  for 
man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  toifune  before  it  comes  to  pii^s 
and  suffer  not  only  by  its  real  weight  but  by  the  apprehension  of 
it  Milton  s  cjmplamt  for  his  blindncs  his  panigyno  on  raii 
riage  his  zeflections  on  Adam  ind  Eves  going  naked,  of  tie 
angels  eating  and  seveial  other  pissigea  m  his  poem  aic  liable 
to  the  same  exteptui  s  though  I  must  confess  there  is  ao  great  a 
beauty  m  these  veiy  digressions,  that  I  mould  net  w  sh  fhcm  out 
of  his  poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  spoken  of  the  characters  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  who  are  introduced  in  it.' 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are  sometimes 
defective  under  the  following  heads ;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that, degenerate  even  into 
puns.  Of  this  last  kind,  1  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where  Breaking  of  the  pigmies,  he  calls  them 
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Warr'd  on  by  oranes 

Another  blemish  that  appoors  in  some  of  his  thoiiglits,  is  hi^ 
f^ec[uent  alluaion  to  heathen  fahles,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a 
pieoe  with  tho. divine  subject  of  which,  he  treats.  I  do  not  find 
fault  witfi  these  allusions,  where  the  poet  himself  represents  them 
as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some  plae'es,  but  where  he  mentions 
thorn  aB  truths  and  matters  of  foot.  The  limits  of  my  paper  will 
not  give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this  kind  :  the 
reader  will  easily  remaik  tl  em  in  his  jerusal    f  the  poem 

I  A  thir  1  fault  m  h  s  s  ntimenta  is  an  unnecessary  oitenfat  op 
oflearnin^  which  1  kewise  oo  urs  ^ery  frequently  f  It  is  tertiin 
that  hotl  H  mer  ai  d  Vir^il  were  masters  of  all  the  le^riiu  g  if 
theur  timos  but  it  =ihews  itself  m  then  works  after  an  indirect 
and  CO  oealed  manner  Milton  seems  amb  tious  ff  letti  g  ua 
kn  w  bv  hii  esoui'?  ona  on  free  will  and  p  redes  tin  atioi  in  1  his 
manj  glances  upon  hiatorj  astronomy  geography  inil  tho  like, 
aa  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimea  makes  use 
of  that  he  was  acrLuaintud  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  -h 
Sciences 

If  in  the  last  place  we  consider  the  langutge  of  this  gr  I 
poet  we  must  allow  whit  I  have  hinted  m  a  f  rmer  paper  tl  it 
it  IS  often  too  much  labouied  and  bometimea  olsoured  by  11 
words  trtnspoa  tif  ns  md  foreign  idioms  Seneca  s  objectioi 
to  the  style  of  a  great  author  Rtget  e/its  orifto  mhtl  %n  ea  pi 
Cid    n       III         IS  wh'it  many  crit  cs   mike  to   Milton     is  T 

an  t  wh  lly  f  te  it  so  I  have  ilready  apolog  zed  for  it  i 
a  th  p  p  t  which  I  may  further  add,  that  Blilton  s  senii- 
m  nt  nd  d  w  re  so  wonderfully  sublime,  that  it  would  havo 
b    n  n  p       bl    f     him  to  have  represented  them  in  their  full 

t  j,tl  lb  ty,  without  having  recourse  to  these  foreign 
a      '■■a  0      language  sunk  under  him,  and  was  unecjual  -to 
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that  greatness  of  soul  whioli  fumiahed  him  with  ?ucb  glorious 
conceptions. 

A  second  fault  iu  his  language  is,  that  he  often  affects  it 
kind  of  jiagle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  following  passages,  and  many 
others  : 

And  brought  into  the  world  s.  world  of  woe. 

Begirt  th*  Almighty  thcone 

Beseeching  or  besieging ■ 

This  tempied  our  aUempt 

At  one  slight  bound  high  oTei'-leapt  all  bound. 

I  know  there  aro  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech,  that  some  of, 
the  greatest  ancients  hare  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  giyen  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of 
that  art.  But  as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at 
present  universally  exploded  by  all  the  masters  of  polite  wri- 
ting. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  Milton's  style,  is 
the  freciuent  u?e  of  what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms 
of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  poetry,  to  make  hard 
things  intelligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itsolf  in  such 
easy  language  as  may '  be  understood  by     dm    y     ad  b 

sides,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  shoull  th  8  n  b  w  th 
him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn  from  book  and  t  t  m  I  1  a  e 
often  wondered,  how  Mr.  Drydcn  could  t  n  lat  a  p  ^  t 
of  Virgil,  after  the  following  manner. 


Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner.     When  be  is 

•  Buck  easy  lat^piage,  as  may.  Such  is  ragularlj  aaoceeded  by  as,  jusi 
aa  talis  ia  by  mtalis,  io  Latin.  But  when  s-uek  is  joined  to  an  adjeetive— 
suekeasy — it  has  only  the  sense  and  forea  of  "  to,"  the  oorrelative  of  which 
is  "  thai."  He  might  hare  said— sucft  langiiage  as  may  be  H'iiifr^tii"d,—aY 
— 8UcA  eo«(/  language  thai,  U  may  be  understood. — But'uol  —sw/t  easy  litii- 
guage  as  may  be  nnderslood. — H. 
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upon  traildrng,  he  mentions  Doric  Pillars,  Pilasters,  Cornice, 
Freeze,  Arohitravo.  When  he  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  joa  meet 
with  Ecliptic,  and  Eccentric,  the  Trepidation,  Stars  dropping 
from  the  Zenith,  Kays  culminating  from  the  Eq^uator.  To  which 
might  be  added  many  instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  nest  papers  give,  an  account  of  the  many  parti- 
cular beauties  in  Milton,  which  would  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
under  those  general  heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  a.nd  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  piece  of  criticism.  -L.' 


No.  303.      SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY  16. 


I  HAVE  seen  in  the  works  of  a  modem  philosopher,  a  map  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the 
same  nature.  To  pursue  tho  allusion :  as  it  is  observed,  that 
among  the  bright  parts  of  tho  luminous  body  above-mentioned, 
there  are  some  which  glow  more  intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger 
light  than  others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  abeady  shewn 
Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  take  notice  of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  be  more  exquisite 

'  The  folio  haa  ^instead  of  J,  whieb,  aa  the  editions  of  1812  read  L. 
If  Hiipposed  to  Lave  been  an  error  of  print— G. 
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than  toe  rest.     Milton  has  proposed  tlio  subject  of  Lla  poem  ia 
the  foUowiog  verses. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  frnit 
Of  that  forbidden  troa,  whose  mortal  tflste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe 
With  loss  of  Edun,  'till  one  greater  Man 
Eestore  ns,  and  regain  the  bliaaful  aaot, 
Sing,  heav'nly  muse — 

These  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  as 
any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particular  the  author  has  ooii- 
fonned  himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of 
Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  muse  who 
inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from  whence  °  our  autlior  drew  his 
subject,  and  to  the  holy  spirit  who  is  therein  represented  as  ope- 
rating after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of  nature. 
Thia  whole  exordium  rises  vory  happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition  to  the  fable  is  esc[uisitely 
beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine-days  astonishment,  in  which  the  angels  lay  cutrancud 
after  their  dreadful  overthrow,'  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they 
could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  intii 
ecas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same  fu- 
rious element,  with  that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclusion 

•  Froin  whence.  JVom,  is  inolnded  in  ahence,  naA  is,  therefore,  redun- 
flant;  but  ia,  eomatimes,  as  here,  inserted  on  acioonnt  of  the  rhylhm,  tho^e 
— fiooM — whence,  that  is,  three  long  syllables  coming  tc^elher  woidd  have 
dinggad  heavily,  if  tha  short  sjllable /rom  had  not  intervened.  It  may 
feem  that  he  mielit.  in  this  plaee.  with  equal  oonveiiienoe,  have  Baid, 
"from  iokieh;"  but  he  hid  just  before  said — work,  which— mid  therefoi'e 
(aid, — froia  wAcncc— to  avoid  thu  monotony. — II, 

*  Vid.  Hcsiod,— H. 
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of  Hope  from  ttose  infernal  regions,  are  instances  of  the  same 
great  and  fruitful  invention. 

Tlie  thougiits  in  tlie  first  speeut  and  description  of  Satan,  win 
is  one  of  the  principal  actors  In  tiis  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper 
to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  ob- 
stinacy, despair,  and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfuUy 
interwoven.  In  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions  which  discover  themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  part  of  this  great 
enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very  apt  tc 
raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  natixre,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of  tho 
general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising 
from  it,  and  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear. 

Thus  Bfttan  talking  to  hie  nearest  mate, 
With  head  up-lift  abote  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  btiaida 
Prone  on  tho  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  npi  ight  he  rears  from,  off  tlie  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv'n  baukward  slope  thoir  pointing  apives,  and  roll'd 

In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  winga  he  ateera  his  flight 

Aloft,  inoumbent  on  the  dusty  air, 

That  felt  unnsual  weight- 

— — — -Hia  pond'rous  ehlcld, 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  oaat;  the  hi'oad  oiroumferenoe 
Hung  on  hia  shouHera  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Thro'  optie  glasa  the  Tuscan  artiela  view 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  VBldarno,  to  desoiy  new  lands, 
Rivera,  )r  mountains,  it  her  apotty  globe. 
Hie  spear,  to  e([ual  whi  .h  the  tallest  pino, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hilla,  to  be  the  mast 
or  some  great  admii'al,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  wfllk'd  with  to  aupport  uneasy  steps 
'IvevHia  barnins  marl- — — ~- 
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liicl/  we  may  add  Lis  call  to  the  fallei.   'ingela,  that  lay 
and  atupified  in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  aall'd  so  load,  that  all  tha  Iiollott-  deep 
Cf  hell  resonnded— 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem,  worked  up 
to  a  greater  sublimity,  than  that  wlierein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines  : 

In  ehope  aiid  gesture  pioudly  eruiiienl^ 
Stood  like  a  tow'r,  <tc. 

His  sentiments  are  eyery  way  answerable  to  Lis  charaet^r, 
and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the  moat  exalted  aud  deprayed 
nature.  Suoh  is  that  in  which  he  takes  possessioa  of  his  place  of 
torments. 

Hall  liomira,  bail 


Infomol  wo 

rid  I  and  thou  profou 

ndest  hcll 

liBOeive  tin 

.  newpoEBcsaor:  one 

.  who  bring. 

A  mind  not 

to  be  cbang'd  by  pli 

lee  or  time. 

And 

afterwards, 

!!( 

:ro  at  least 

We  sliall  be 

free ;  th'  Almiglitj  hath  not  bam 

Here  for  hia 

■  envy;  win  not  driv. 

eushenee; 

Here  we  mi 

ly  reign  seonre,  and 

in  my  thoioB 

To  reign  is 

worth  ambition,  tho' 

in  b«ll : 

Better  to  re 

ign  in  hell,  than  aert 

-e  in  heaven. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged  spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  taken'  care  to  introducu 
none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
religious  reader  ;  his  words,  as  the  poet  describes  thcni,  bearing 
only  a  "  semblance  of  worth,  not  substanoe."  He  is  likewise  with 
great  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be  almighty. 
Whatever  pcryerac   inturprctatinu  he  puts  on  tho  justice,  mercy, 
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and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  freijuently  con- 
fessea  his  omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced 
to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could  support  Vm 
pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance  of  his 
bursting  out  in  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  those  innumerable 
spirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  min  with 
bimself. 

—  He  now  prepar'J 

To  epeak ;  whereat  their  doubled  i-anka  they  bend 
Fi-oin  wing  to  wing,  and  half  eneloae  him  round 
With  aU  his  peers  ;   attention  held  them  mnte. 
Thrioe  he  asaay'd,  and  thrioe  in  spite  of  acorn 
Taara,  eueh  aa  angels  weep,  burst  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it, 
and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  its  describing  the  places  whore  they  were  worshipped, 
Dy  those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers,  so  frequent  among  the  aneient 
poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  of  warriors  in  his  view.  The  characters 
«f  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  their  respec- 
tive speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  book.  The 
ttocount  of  Thammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  tha 
idol. 

Thammuz  oame  next  behind. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damaele  to  lament  his  fate 
In  am'rous  ditties  aji  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonia  from  his  natiFe  rook 
Kan  purple  to  the  sea,  auppos'd  with  blood 
.    Of  ThammHK  yearly  wounded:  the  love-tale 
Infected  SJon's  daughters  with  like  heai, 
WhoflB  wanton  paasions  in  tie  saored  porch 
Ezekiel  law,  when  by  Ihevisitn  led 
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His  eyes  siu'vej'd  the  dark  idolatviea 
Of  aliennted  Judah  - — - — — ' 

Tho  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  aa  a  Qote  on  tiiis  beau- 
tiful passage,  the  account  given  ii8  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Maundrell  of  this  anoieut  piece  of  worship,  and  probably  the  first 
occasion  of  such  a  superstition.  "  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river, 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonia,  so  famoua  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  for- 
tune to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opin- 
ion which  Lueian  relates  coneorning  this  river,  viz.  that  this 
stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  about  the  feast 
of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour  ;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon 
as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  rivei-  for  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out 
of  which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like  this  we  saw  actually 
come  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness ; 
and,  as  we  observed  in  travelHng,  had  discoloured  the  sea  a  great 
way  into  a  reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  mmium, 
or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  raia,  and 
not  by  any  stain  from  Ad  ni  '    bl    d  " 

The  passage  in  th       tal  i  laining  the  manner  how  spir- 

its transform  themsel  by  t  t  on,  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  m  introd  d  w  th  gr  t  judgment,  to  make  way  for 
several  surprising  ae  d  t  th  quel  of  the  poem.  There 
follows  one,  at  the  v  y  1  f  th  fi-st  book,  which  is  what  the 
Erench  critics  call  m  11  b  t  the  same  time  probable,  by 
reason  of  the  passag  It  t  1.  As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spirits 
immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious 

'  Tbia  quolation  from  Mnton  and  the  paragraph  imniediatelj  following 
It,  were  not  in  the  first  publication  of  this  paper  in  folio.— G, 
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Halt  But  it  is  the  poet's  refinement  upon  tliis  thought,  which  I 
most  admire,  snd  which  is,  indeed,  very  noble  in  itself.  For  he 
tells  us,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  spirits, 
contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  still 
preserved  their  natural  dimenaiona. 

Thna  inoorporeal  spirits  to  amalleet  fovms 

Reduo'd  their  Blia pes  immejiBe,  and  were  at  lai-ge, 

Though  without  number,  Bfill  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  witbin, 

Aod  in  tlieir  own  dimeosions  li 

llie  great  seraphic  lords  and  ohembim 

In  close  reeeasftnd  secret  conclave  eat, 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

frequent  and  full 

The  oharaoter  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of  the  Pan 
djemonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the 
author.  Such  is  the  description  of  Azazel's  stature,  and  of  the 
infernal  standard  which  ho  unfurls ;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light, 
by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of  tor- 
ments. 

Tha  saat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimtn'ring  of  those  livid  flames 

Casta  pale  and  dreadful 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn  up 
in  battle  array : 

The  universal  host  up  sent 

A  sliout  that  tore  heU'a  concave,  and  beyond 
Prighted  the  reign  of  Chaoa  and  old  night. 

The  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal  army : 

He  thro'  the  ai'med  tiles 

Darta  his  esperieno'd  eye,  and  soon  travoifls 
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The  whole  battalion  T 


Their  number  last  he  sams,  and  now 
Disteads  with  pi-ide,  and  hard'uing  ii 


The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their 
ewords : 

He  Bpnte:  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
MiUiona  of  flaming  awords,  drawn  from  the  tliigh 
Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  suilden  blaze 
Far  round  illuniin'd  Hell 

The  sudden  production  of  the  PandLemonium : 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
RoBe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  sjmphoniea  and  voices  sweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in, it: 

From  th'  aroh'd  roof. 

Pendent  by  subtle  magio,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Aaphaltus,  yielded  light 

There  are  also  several  coble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  here  I  must  ohaervc,  tliat  when 
Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never  quits  hia 
simile  till  it  rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign 
ij)  the  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  resemblance  does  not, 
perhaps,  last  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the 
hint,  till  he  Las  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or  sentiment, 
proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroio  poem.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Vir 
giVs  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture in  Milton's  similitudes,     I  am  the  more  particular  on  this 
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head  because  ignorant  readers  who  tave  formed  their  taste  upon 
tl     ^        t     ai  1      and  1  ttl    tu  n      f  w  t  wh   h  urn  h 

vg        m        ml        It  ntlhtl         i       t       whh 

a       1       ID     b.  I     1  t  d  th      f        pt  t 

Milt  mpa  mh   h  tt  J    d        t  y        p 

p      t     f  1  k  M  P  It  m       f  th        t    t  d 

reliah,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ri' 
dicule  several  of  Homer's  similitudes,  whith  he  calls  Comparai- 
nons  a  longue  queue,  '  Long-tailed  comparisons.'  I  shall  oonolade 
this  paper  on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer  which 
Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occasion.'  "  Compa- 
risons (says  he)  in  odes,  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only 
to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse  and  relax 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging  him  from  too 
painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him 
into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer  (says  he)  excelled  in  this 
particular,  whose  comparisons  abound  with  such  images  of  nature 
as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  subjects.  He  continu- 
ally instructs  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take  notice,  oven  in  ob- 
jects which  are  every  day  before  our  eyes,  of  such  circumstances 
as  we  should  not  otherwise  have  observed."  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  raasim  universally  acknowledged,  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufficient,  and 
that  too  much  nicety  in  tliis  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician 
and  epigrammatist." 

lu  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  as  the  great  fable  ia  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
their  works  an  agreeable  variety,  their  episodes  are  so  many 
short  fables,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes  ;  to  which 
!8  du  Eli^teur  Longio,    Ytbi 
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yo«  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  metaphors  are  so  many 
iihort  similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  book  of  MUton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping 
leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarming  about  the  hivo,  of  the  fairy 
dance,  in  the  view  wherein  I  have  placed  them,  he  will  easily 
discover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRtJAEY  £ 


The  iDTstio  wonOara  of  jour  silent  Ktita. 

I  eA\E  befoie  oliaerved  m  general,  that  the  persons  whom 
Milton  introduces  mto  his  poem,  aliiajs  discover  such  eeiiti 
mtnt'5  and  behmour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable 
to  then  respeetiye  ohirn.terf  Eveiy  circumstance  in  then 
hpecchea  tnd  ■i^.tions,  la  with  gn,it  justness  and  dehi,acj  adaptud 
to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels 
in  this  consistency  of  his  eharaoters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider 
several  passages  of  the  second  book  in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock-majeaty,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of 
the  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  thip 
book.  His  opening  and  closing  tlie  debate  ;  his  taking  on  him- 
self that  great  enterprise  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole 
infernal  assembly  trembled ;  his  encountering  the  hideous  phan- 
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torn  who  guardod  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to  Lim  in  ail 
his  terrors ;  are  instances  of  tliat  proud  and  daring  mind  wliieh 
could  not  brook  suhmission  even  to  omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  haiwl,  and  from  hia  seat 
The  monater  moving^  onward  oame  as  fast 
With  horrid  Btrides :  Hell  tremLled  as  he  strode. 
Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  miglit  ba  admir'd  ■ 
Admir'd,  not  feared 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  discovers 
itself  in  the  several  adventures  which  he  meets  with  during  his 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly 
in  his  address  to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as 


The  pait  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all  its  circuni stances  full 
of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  be- 
smeared witik  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with 
the  tears  of  parents  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  second 
book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  hea- 
ven :  and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sistli 
book,  whore  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every 
way  answerable  to  the  same  furious  enraged  character. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 

And  with  fierce  enaigns  piero'd  tlio  deep  array 
Of  Molooh,  furiona  king,  who  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot- wheels  to  di'ag  him  bound 
Thi'eatcn'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'u 
Refrain'd  liia  tongue  blaaphemoua ;  but  anon 
Down  cloTcn  to  the  waste,  with  shattor'd  aiiua 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton  has  represent- 
ed this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  snrh  pro 
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oipitate  passioKS,  aa  Hia^rsi  that  rises  in  that  a>.&ombly,  to  give 
hia  opinion  upon  their  present  posture  of  affairs.  Accordingly 
he  declares  timseJf  abruptly  for  warj  and  appears  incensed  at  his 
companions,  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon 
it.  All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate.  Such 
is  that  of  arming  themselves  with  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punisiiinents  upon  him  who  inflicted  them. 

Ho,  let  us  rather  cimse, 

Arm'd  with  liell-flames  and  fnry,  all  at  once 
O'er  heavn'a  high  tow'ra  to  fovoe  resifitlefla  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  anUB 
Against  the  torf  rer  ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  Almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
infernal  thunder,  and  foi'  lightning  seo 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels  ;  and  his  throne  itaelf 
Mixt  with,  Tartarean  eulplmr,  and  strangu  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments  — — 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery,  is  also  highly 
Baitable  to  his  cliaraoter ;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  tlieir 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is 
revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  uuplaeable  spirit 

Beliil  IS  di.scubed  m  the  first  loot,  is  the  idol  jf  the  lewd 
-»nd  luxurious  He  is  m  the  seiond  booL,  pui&uant  to  that 
description,  characterized  as  trairous  and  slothful,  and  if  me 
look  into  the  sixth  book,  we  find  him  celebiited  m  tho  battle  of 
angels  fci  nothing  but  that  seofimg  speech  whioh  ho  mikes 
to  Satan,  on  then  supposed  advantage  over  the  oni-my  As  his 
appeirance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in  these  thice  several 
viows,  we  fand  his  sentiments  in  the  irfernal  assembly  every  way 
oonfirmable  tD  his  chiraoter  Such  are  his  apprehensions  of  a 
second  battle,  his  horrois  of  annhilition  hs  pieleirin^  to  le 
miserable  rather  than    not  to  be       Inci-!  net  il   i.rve  tlut  tl  i. 
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contrast  of  thought  in  this  speeot,  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate.' 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  first  hook,  that 

th    p    t    dd        thin    t     t       th  1      We  were  before  told, 

i    t  h    w      th    fl    t  wh     t       ht   n     k     1  lo  ransack  the  earth 

t  Id  and     1  d  th  t  h    w     th         hitect  of  Pandsemo- 

m        th       f      al  p  I        wh       th        1  spirits  were  to  meet 

1      H      p      I        th     b    h  y  where  suitable  to 

dp        dah        te        Hwj.p         tht  refleotionj  of  their 

b   ng  u  abl    t    t    t    th    I    pp  f  H        n.  were  they  actually 

th         n  th    m     th    f  wh    wh  1    h    w  s  in  heaven  is  said 

t    h        hdh     m     llzzllwthth        tward  pomps  and  glo- 

f  th    pi  n  1  to  1         b    n  m  t  nt  on  the  riches  of 

th    1       m    t   th  n    n  th    b    tii  I  shall  also  leave  the 

d      t    J  dg    h  w  bl    th    f  11  w    g  sentiments  are  to 


TliiB  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread!  how  oft  amidst 
Thiol!  sloud  and  dark  doth  Heav'n's  all-niliiig  sire 
ChuBO  to  reside,  his  glorj  imobaoured, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covera  Lis  throne ;  fi'om  whence  deep  thunders  ivar 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  Heav'ti  reeembles  helU 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  hia  light 
Imitate  when  we  please !  this  desert  soil 
Wants  nut  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold  :   • 
'  Tliia  oontraat  is  supposed  by  Thyer  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 

contrast   between  Alflte   and  Argante,  in   the  Jerusalem  Delivered. — V 

Gkb.  Lib.  c  ii.  st.  Ivlii-  lis. 
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d  th     fi    t  b    k  a  d  tl    t    w  k  t     f  th 

t      ce       d        f      w  tl   b  t        p      th       t     t         t  th        ff 
mtmh  kthbkwbfuBTIi 

dflmjtyd        bd       h  gptpLH        t 

a  ki  d    f  m  d      t     b  tw        th    tw      pp     f     p    t  d  j 

p  tl     1      d    t  k        wh    h  th    wh  1  rail    g 

Th     m  t       1         k       f  d  f    h  f  th       b  dy  h 

ofanwwld       g        ddp  pjtd  IbySt 

ad  ly  p    p      d  by  h  m      th    f  II  w       I  f  th    fi    { 

booL 

Space  inny  pcoduae  qew  worlds,  wberoof  so  rife 
There  went  a  (nme  in  Heeven,  that  he  eie  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
ShouU  faTOur  equal  to  the  eona  of  Hoav'n ; 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  ehail  be  perhaps 
Onr  first  eruption,  thither  or  eleewhera: 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 
Long  nnder  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature : 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Belzobub  groimda  his  proposal. 

What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterpriaet     There  ia  a  place 

{If  aacieut  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav'n 

EiT  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  oall'dMAN,  abont  thLs  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  leas 

In  power  and  eicellenee,  but  favour'd  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above  ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronouno'd  among  the  goda,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  Hear'n's  wliole  oiroumference,  oonfinnM. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns  :  as  alet) 
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that  the  priace  of  the  fallen  angels  was  the  only  proper  person  to 
give  it  birth,  and  that  he  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest 
to  support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient 
prophecy  or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the  dignity  of  the  epeeies,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  Heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Eoman  common -wealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  prc-eKistenoe ; 
but  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  aa 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a  very  sub- 
lime and  poetical  manner. 


The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  particular  ac- 
count of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
nancy of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  invention.  The  diversions 
are  every  way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but 
strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions 
at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arnis,  with  their  entertainment  in  the 


following  lines. 

Othara  witli  vast  Typhean  rage  more  fell 
Raud  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind ;  hell  soaree  holds  the  wi!d  opronr.' 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal 
exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore -knowledge. 

IV.  Homer's  niad/ii.  "77*.  \"rg.  ^n.  vi.  e42,  and  Ni;wl;<m'3eJ.  of  Mil. 
wn'a  Par.  Lost,  v.  i.  p.  130.— C. 
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Tlio  Beveial  circumstances  in  the  deicnptiou  of  hell  are  finelj 
imagined;  as  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into  the 
sea  of  Are,  the  cstromos  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  ohli- 
vion.  The  monstrous  animals  produced  m  thj,t  infernal  world 
are  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  giveo  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  desciiption  would  h^ve  done 

Perverse,  all  monstrous, 'all  prodigiouB  things 
Abominable,  inntterable,  and  woraa 
Tlian  fables  jet  liave  feign'd  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Cliiineras  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their  place  of  hahita- 
tation,  oomea  in  very  happily  to  unhend  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  in- 
deed have  spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and 
by  that  means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,'  the  princi- 
pal fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory  oooccrn- 
ing  Sin  and  Death,  which  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece  in  ita 
kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  aa  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy. 
Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  off-spring  of  Sin. 
The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  produces  thos? 
monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter  into 
their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth. 
These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits 
of  Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
speech  of  Sin,  where   cjmplaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 
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Befora  mina  eyes  in  opposition  site 
Gi'im  Death,  my  son  and  foG,  who  sets  them  on. 
And  me  hiB  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows, 
Hia  end  with  mine  involy'd- — 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  heautifui  cirouuistanee 
in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  likewise  observe  how 
naturally  the  three  persons  ooncecned  in  this  allegory  are 
tempted  by  one  common  interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  bell, 
and  the  only  being  that  can  opea  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
tortures. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong, 
and  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Doath,  the  regal  crown 
upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  bis  advancing  to  the  combat, 
the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  he  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable  to  this  King  of  Terrors. 
I  need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  in 
the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons,  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon 
after  he  was  cast  into  hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were 
conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  description 
of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of 
Milton's  spirit. 

0  n  a  auddon  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 

Th'  infornal  doora,  and  on  thoii'  hingCB  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  ErebuB.     She  open'd,  but  tt>  shut 

ExeaU'd  her  power;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  estended  wings  a  banner'd  Lost 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariota  rajik'd  in  loose  ari'ay ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
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In  Satiin's  voyage  tirough  th    Ch  !i 

ginary  porsooa  clescribed,  as  res       g        h       mm  w 

matter.  "  This  may  pertapa  he  e  h  !i 

critics  wLo  arc  pleased  with  noth  wh   h  li 

and  manners  ascribed  to  it ;  but         m      w     p       I 
most  with  tliose  passages  in  this  wH    h  j 

a  greater  measure  of  probability     n  li       mi^h    p 

have  happened.     Of  ttis  kind  is  h     fi       m  g  n   h 

that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  h  g  d 

and  the  lite  combustible  materi         h     b     li         sp 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  Toyag  g    g     P™    d 

pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laboriou 
of  elements,  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature  a  g 

The  glimmering  light  which  h    C  n: 

utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  wi        h  d 

earth  that  hung  close  by  the  w 

and  poetical,  ^ 


No.  315.    SATUEDxVY,  MARCH  1. 


Horace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  genius,  Milton  seems  to  have  knoivn  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  en- 


listakes  tiie  senae  of  this   passage-  — 
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tirolj  conformable  to  those  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genins  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime,  his  subject  is 
the  noblest  that  could  have  enterod  into  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Every  thing  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it 
The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  world,  tho  Chaos,  and  the 
creation;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  enter  mtj  the  crnstitution  of 
bis  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  book  represented  the  miLrual 
world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of  hi*)  fable  naturally  leads 
him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bli&s  and  glory 

If  Milton's  majesty  foiaakes  bim  any  where,  it  iB  in  those 
parts  of  his  poem,  where  tho  divine  persons  ire  lutioduoed  as 
speakers.  One  may,  I  think  observe  that  the  authoi  proceeds 
with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling  whilst  he  describes  the  senti 
ments  of  the  Almighty  Ho  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its 
full  play,  but  chuses  to  confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and  to  such 
expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  scripture.  The  beauties, 
therefore,  which  we  are  tc  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of 
a  poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments 
of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions,  which 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear. 
The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book  consists 
in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet  baa 
couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  draivn  together, 
in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation,  of  Providence,  with 
respect  to  man.  He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  predestination,  free-wUI,  and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of 
the  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a 
poem  that  treats  of  the  fail  of  man,)  with  great  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  ever  I  met  with  in 
my  other  writer.      As  these  points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  tho 
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generalitj  of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  mauiier  in  wliioli  be 
has  treated  thera  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is  hltewiso  tliat 
particular  art  wUieh  he  tas  made  use  of,  in  the  interspersing  of 
all  those  graces  of  poetry,  which  the  suhject  was  capable  of  re- 
ueiTing. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  omniscience ;  and  as 
much  above  that,  in  which"  Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the 
christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Beiug  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  heathens.  The  particular  objeota  on  which  he 
is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  father  from  aboie,' 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  lie  sita 

High  thron'd  abore  all  height,  bent  down  bis  eye, 

His  ownworta  and  their  works  at  onoe  to  view. 

Abont  him  all  the  sanetitiea  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  atars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 

Beatitude  past  ntteranoe ;  on  hia  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  aat, 

Hia  only  Son;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Oar  two  first  parente,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  tha  happy  garden  plac'd. 

Heaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 

Uninterrupted  joy,  nnrivall'd  love, 

In  blisBful  solitude ;  he  then  aurvey'd 

1 '  tThen  Qoi  AtalgMj  iVom  hia  lofty  throne. 


Each  Isnd,  esdi  city,  oonnljy,  town  and  flali" 
V.  I^iitfai's  Taaso—o.  i.  st  vii.    The  comparison  with  Tasao  ia  the  mora 
atriking,  from  Addison's  want  of  appreeiatiou  of  the  genius  whioh  Milton 
found  BO  Buggeative. — G. 
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Hel  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  tliere 
Coasting  tbe  wall  of  heav'n  on  this  side  night, 
In  thij  dan  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  winga  and  willing  fact 
On  the  bare  outside  of  thie  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  imbosom'd  witliont  firmament, 
Uncertain  wlticb,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  proepeot  high. 
Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds. 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foroecaiug  spake. 

S&fan's  approach  to  the  conflnea  of  the  creation,  is  finely 
imagined  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed  spirits,  and  in 
the  divine  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency. 

Thna  while  God  spate,  ambrosial  fragranee  fill'd 
All  Eeav'n,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffua'dl 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious,  in  him  all  his  father  shone 
Substantially  espress'd,  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appear'd. 
Lore  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

1  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumstance,  wherein 
the  whole  host  of  angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute;  nor 
show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
heaven.  The  close  of  this  divine  eoUoijuy,  with  the  hymn  of  an- 
gels that  follows  upon  it,  are  SO  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poet- 
ical, that  I  should  not  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  tha 
bonnda  ;f  my  paper  would  give  me  leave. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitudes  of  Angela  with  a  shout^ 
Ifiud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  aweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  utt'ringjoy,  iieav'n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  ioud  Hoeannas  fill'd 
Til'  eternal  regions ;  Ac— i 
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Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appeared  to  him  of  a  glohular  form,  hut,  upon  his 
Dearer  approaclj,  looked  like  aa  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and 
nohle.  As  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  be- 
tween that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and 
that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  materials,  which  still  lay  in 
ohaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  as- 
tonishingly groat  and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  this  uttermost  surface  of 
tie  universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  in  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing ; 
or,  as  tho  French,  critics  chuse  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  aud  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true 
history;  if  it  is  oaly  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance, 
Tho  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such 
circumstances,  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
both  belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  well- 
chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as  have  really  hap- 
pened, or  at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened  according  to 
tho  received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  nature;  as  the  war  in  Heaven,  the  condition  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  state  of  innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  credibility,  is  by 
a  happy  invention  of  the  poet;  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
d&oes  agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  « 
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what  is  wonderful,  and  what  is  not  to  ho  met  with  in  the  ordina 

J  fthj,Ulj  hpbti  Ld 

M  fltt         hlfwt        jphth       hhy  y 

trp     m  It  tl    1       p    h  hi     wh      w  told 

tl   t  th  y  th       d    wh    th      t        f         1  th  It      th  s 

k    d    f     act         y  wh    h  fill    th    p     m    h   th    f  H  m  d  V    - 

g  1  w  th       h  tan  ai    w     d    f  1  I  t      t  mj       hi  . 

d       t    q      tly  p    d  th  d     th    m    t  1 1  p 

tb  t  tl     m    d    fm       wh   1  dm     t  If 

th       h       y       t  th    ^      d  1    bl    t  pt         p       h  s 

00       tt  thb  gfthtkdhkwh       JE  s 

p         tit  I   tl      myrtl    th  t  dr  pj    1  bl    d       Tj 

q    1  fy  th     w     1    f  1  t  P  lyd         t  li        t    j  f      i 

th  t    f  tk    mj  tl     th  t  th    b    h  h  h  t  i  the 

tyh  p         Ihmwthp  d  th  d 

wh    h  w     1  f  t      h     !-    )y  t    k       t      h    w       !        d  g       1    th 

to  that  bleeding  tree     This  ciieumstanee  '(eenis  to  have  the  mj,i- 

w  h  b      b  epresented  as  pro- 

d    g       la  w   h         h  erposition  of  any 

g  h  p  w         p  b  producing  it ;  the 

p  d  wfhm  whtso  much  as  the 

ndnhpf  hm  fw        kinto  the  flctioa  of 

Th       p  ea  te 

th   Phieao 
Ac— G. 

*  Aad  yet  Dante  has  drawn  from  this  the  i<tea  of  the  puDishm«nt  which 
be  Bcsigsa  for  suicide  in  the  XUIth  cant,  of  the  Icferuo:   The  fearful 

'  Che  da  oesmn  sHitisro  cm  aagnatd— 
Won  frondl  Terdl,  ms  iU  color  fbsM, 


.  nnd  vigorous  translalioo. — G. 
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Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surprising  incidents,  thej 
are  gcnecallj  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  de- 
seribedj  and  tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  "naie  an  exception  to  tlie  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
episode  ot  Sin  and  Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in 
his  chaos.  These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible ;  the 
reader  cannot  so  far  impose  npon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility 
in  them ;  they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  shadows,  not 
of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  look  npon  the 
stories  of  Circe,  Poljphemo,  the  Syrens,  nay,  the  whole  Odyssey 
and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ;  but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  aro 
fables,  which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  the  poets,  might  possibly  have  been  aooording  to 
the  letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted  what  is 
ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, might  possibly  have  been  truths  and  realities.  Tills  ap- 
pearance of  probability  is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes,  the  ancient  tragio 
writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sub- 
ject more  credible.  In  a  word,  besides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear  probable. 
The  story  should  be  such  as  an  ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce 
in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface,  or  out- 

m    t  wall   f  the  universe,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which 

1  d   mt    the  creation,  and   is   described  as  the   opening  through 

h    h  th      ngels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 

a  d    to  mankind.     His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage, 

a  d  t  k    J,  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  iJiat  appeai-od  to 
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him  w  d  fr  1  all  t  b  t  w  th  tb  ml  Ilnat  t  g 
thi  m  t  fill    th    m    d    f  th         d     w  th  p        g 

d  gl  d  y  tb  t  m  th      b  1    p    m      H 

1    k  d  w       t    th  t       1 1    11  w    f  fb  w  tb  tb      J 

(      M  It         11      t        h     fi    t  b    k)      tb  tb    k       f  I 

H  y     U  th  w     1  th      mm  niph  theat     tb  t  h 

b  t  b  tb  tb    p  I        f  b  1  t  k  t  tb 

wh  1       und    f  tb  t 

H     fli  bt  b  tw        th  1  w    Id   tb  t   b      d  y 

d      thmwhthpt     1      d        jt  ft! 

f    th        11  tb    w    t  f    1  t  m         t  H      h  p 

ph        Ibl  pbt       fmghmlft 

g  I     f  1    ht  t      h  d  w  tb       q       t    b      tj        Th     p 

tb    tht    t  d       t       S  t      t    tb  wh    h  m  tb        Ij,       pm 

fmnkidthmt         p  ptft!  t  1 

th    jl  t  1  m  t  yfi    Ij       t       d 

d  th    m         d]     t  d  t        p    t     1  p    b  1  1  ty  t  w 

dd     t  m     feth    m     tfm         phi       jb         th  t  y 

bhdttU^  d  ptl  dwt  d 

to  have  seen  such  an  angol  in  the  san.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming 
majesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  being.  The  part 
of  it  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  ia  the  seventh 
book. 

I  saw,  when  at  his  word  the  formless  masa 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ral'd,  stood  vast  iufinitade  confin'd; 
Till  at  his  Boeond  bidding  darkness  fled. 
Light  ehon,  &e. 

In  the  following  part  of  tbc  speccli  he  points  out  tbe  eartb 
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with  such  circumstances,  that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear  fancy 
ing  himaelf  employed  on  the  same  distant  view  of  it. 

JjOok  downward  ou  the  globe,  wtoae  hither  aide 
With  li^bt  fram  henoe,  tho"  but  reflected,  Bhines : 
That  place  is  eartb,  the  leat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  &o. 

I  mnat  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  third  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praises  that  have  been  given  to  it;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  it  may  rather  bo  looted  upon  as  an  escresoence,  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.  The  same  observation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy,  in  the  same 
book.  1-. 
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Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
poems  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  will  easily  pardon  the  length  of  mj 
discou  up  n  M  It  n  Tl  e  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  tho 
best  ludg  a  the  or  t  t  production,  or  at  least  the  noblest 
work   t  g  languatre,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set 

befo        n  E  gl   h        1       n  -its  full  beauty.     For  this  reason, 
thou  hlh  laulto  give  a  general  idea  of  its  graces 

and  imperfections  in  my  six  first  papers,  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  bestow  one   upon  every  book   in  particular.      The   three  first 
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boots  I  have  already  Jispatclied,  and  am  now  entering  upon  the 
faurth.  I  need  not  acqnaint  my  readerj  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  beauties  in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
tive parts  of  his  poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon  ;  it  being 
my  intention  to  point  out  those  only,  which  appear  to  me  the  most 
exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics,  who  have  written  upon  the 
Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the  ^neid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  those  poems, 
they  have  nevertheless  each  of  theiu  discovered  several  master- 
strokes, which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  tho  rest.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall  treat  on 
this  subject  after  me,  may  find  several  beauties  in  Milton,  wbieli 
I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  another,  ati 
to  some  particular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  my- 
self scrupulously  to  the  rules  which  any  of  them  has  laid  down 
upon  that  art,  hut  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  join  with 
one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all 
of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side. 

We  may  eonsiiier  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  booi  under  three 
heads.  In  the  first  are  those  pictures  of  still-life,  whioh  we  meet 
with  in  the  descriptions  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  &o. 
In  the  n^st  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  tho  speeches  and 
behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.  In  the  last  is  the  conduct 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aris- 
totle's rule  of  lavishing  all  the  omatneuts  of  diction  on  the  weak 
unactive  parts  of  the  fable,  w^hichare  not  auppdrtedby  the  beau- 
ty of  sentiments  and  characters.  Ancordingly  tho  reader  Toay 
observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  iind  elaborate  in 
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thisBe  deacriptions,  tlian  in  most  other  parts  of  tlae  poem.  I 
must  further  add,  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  riyers 
rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieoes  of  nature,  are  justly  ctiisurod 
in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  unnecessary  length ; 
the  description  of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  It  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but        t  {  t    g  d        f  th  t 

happiness  from  which    m  fl    t  p        t    f  11      Th    pi        f 
wonderfully  beautiful       df        dp      th      htkthwhh 
we  have  of  it  in  holy  w    t      M  It  b  f    m  t 

lias  poured  forth  such  llyf  mt  th  tf 

happiness  and  innoce         th  t   t  w     H  b       dl  !       t       t 

each  particular. 

I  must  not  q^uit  th     1     d,  w  th     t  f    th        h  i,    tl    t 

there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poem, 
wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  talion  from  this  their 
delightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  conrse  of 
action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short, 
as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that  in  those  poems,  wherein  shep- 
herds are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers  ;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our 
first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in  any  thing 
tl   y    p    k       1  d  fth  1     wU  ml         to  use  the 

p  tl    t  th      th    gl  1     3    p      d        al 

W  th  t  [  1        t  d      th    m    1     es  of  the 

turthlkStabj,  wthpptf  Eien,  and 
Ik  d     1       th      I  f  th  t  tiled  with 

t  m     t    d  ff       t  f        th       wh   h  h    1  d  wh  1st  he  was 

I  11      Th    pi  p        him  w  tl    th      ht    m  dapted  to 

f         wl  h    fell,  and 

d     th  1  transient 

3       1 1    gth  h    confirms 


fit     p      th    h  piy 
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himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  design  of  di 
own  state  of  guilt  and  misery,  Ttis  conflict  of  passions  ;s  raised 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to  tho  sua  ia 
verj  bold  and  noble.' 

O  thou  that  with  aurpasaing  glory  erawn'd 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  dimioish'd  heads ;  to  thoa  I  oall, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fi'om  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  onoe  above  thj  sphere. 

This  epeech  is,  I  thick,  the  finest  that  ia  ascribed  to  Satan  in 
the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries 
concerning  our  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they 
may  be  beat  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walla  of  Paradise ; 
his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  garden ;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals, 
which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  playiag  about  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  different  ihapes, 
in  order  to  hear  their  conversation  ;  are  circumstances  that  give 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has 
engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  iato  a  cormorant,  and 
placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described,  as  perching  on  the 
top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a 

'  See  Newton's  ed.  of  Par.  Lost,  vol.  i.  p,  268.  'Whaii  Milton  meaut  to 
h^iTC  made  only  a  tragedy  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  purposed  to  begin  it  wit)i 
the  first  ten  linea  of  the  following  speech,  whioh  he  showed  to  his  nepheiv 
E.  Philips  and  others.— C. 
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toad,  m  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  la  a  cir- 
onmstance  of  the  same  nature ;  as  hia  starting  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  heing 
discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  con- 
formable to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  fill'd  with  soornl 
Know  ye  not  met  Ye  tnew  me  onco  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar. 
Not  to  know  mo  argues  joureelvee  unknowa, 
The  lowest  of  jour  throng  ; 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is 
exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in 
Paradise.  Hia  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach  at  a  distance,  is 
line  rn  with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hast'ning  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  dlaoeru 
Ithoriel  and  Zephon  thvoagi  the  shade  ; 
And  with  them  eomes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  tiuied  splenaoc  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor,  aeema  the  priaea  of  hell, 
Not  likely  to  paii  hcnee  without  eoiitsst; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  deSanoe  loure. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with 
Bentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan's  clothing  himself  with  terror,  when  ho 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord  celebrated  by  Longinus ;  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil ;  who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds. 
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While  time  he  spate,  th'  mgelie  squadron  bi'ight 

Turn'd  fiary  red,  shsrp'ning  in  mooned  hoi  na 

Their  phalanx,  and  begun  to  hem  him  round 

With  pointed  spears,  Ae. 

—On  th'  other  eJde,  Satao  ftlarm'd, 

Collflcting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 

Jjika  Tenaiiff  or  Atlas  unremov'd. 

Hia  stature  reaeh'd  tha  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  horror  plam'd. 

I  must  here  tato  notice,  that  Milton  is  everj  wliere  full  of 
hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations,  taken  irom  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  n 
discourse  by  itself,  because  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
Bpoeulations,  that  are  designed  for  English  readers,  with  such  re- 
flections as  would  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  tie  breaking  off 
the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  tho 
golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  tLought, 
wiio  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  sciles  The  reader 
may  see  the  whole  passage  m  the  22d  Iliad 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisi\e  eombat,  describes  Jupitor  m 
the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ^ncas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  cuoumstance  from  the 
Iliad  and  j.Encid,  does  not  only  inseit  it  as  a  poetical  ombelhih 
ment,  like  the  duthois  above  mentioned,  but  makes  an  arttui  use 
of  it  for  the  proper  cairy  ng  on  of  his  fible,  and  for  the  breaking 
off  the  eombat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is 
the  more  justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble 
allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before 
he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been  '  weighed  in  the 
scales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.' 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  machines,  thai 
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Uriel's  gliJmg  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  sunbeam,  with  tlie  poet's 
deTioe  to  make  him  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sun,  aa 
in  his  coming  from,  it,  is  a  prettinesa  that  might  have  been  admired 
in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  hut  seems  below  the  genius  of  Milton. 
The  description  of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking  their  nightly 
round  in  Paradise  is  of  another  spirit ; 

So  Baying  on  he  led  tie  radiant  files, 
Daaaling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns,  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear 
them  sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and 
inespressihly  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  parts  which  Adam 
and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  The  description  of  them  as  they 
first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  eiquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment, 
and  those  emotions  of  enyy,  in  which  he  is  represented 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  ovact  and  tall, 
God-like  ereot^  with  native  honour  elad. 
In  naked  majesty  fleeui'd  lords  of  all; 
And  worthj  aeem'd,  for  in  their  loolts  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Mater  ahone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  aanctituae.  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  biit  in  tma  filial  fi'eedom  plse'il ; 
For  eontemplation  he  and  valor  fofm'd  ; 
For  floftneaa  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him; 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  deolar'd 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyaeinthine  looks 
Ronnd  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hnng 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  bia  shonlderfl  broad; 
She  as  ft  veil  down  to  her  slander  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dis-shevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  way'd. 
So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shun'd  the  aiglit 
Of  God  or  Angels,  for  they  thought  no  ill ; 
So  hand  ill  hand  they  paas'd,  the  lovelieat  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  ombraees  met. 
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There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lints  which  follow, 
wherein  tKey  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  hed  of  flowers  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  loyers  flow  equally  from  pas- 
sion and  sincerity.  The  professions  they  make  to  oue  another 
are  full  of  warmth;  but  at  the  same  time  founded  on  truth.  In 
a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise. 

When  Adnra,  first  of  men 

Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 

Daarar  thyself  than  all : ■ — - 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 

To  prune  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  tlieae  flowers, 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  ropiyd  r  O  thou  for  whom 

And  from  ivkom  I  waa  form'd,  fleeh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  jnat  and  right ; 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praieos  owe 

And  daily  thanks :  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  etyoying  thee 

Pre-eraiaent  bj  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  ooDBort  to  thyself  canst  no  whore  find,  &e. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives  an 
aocount  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  waa  brought  to  Adam,  is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  passage 
as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without  offending  tho 
most  severe. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  !ii>m  sleep,  Ac. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great  a.uthoi , 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender  parts 
of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of  innocence  ;  to 
have  described  the  wirmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of  it, 
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withont  artifice  or  tjperbole  ;  to  have  made  the  man  apeak  the 
most  endearing  things,  without  descending  from  his  natural 
dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  modesty  of  her  character;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  preroga- 
tives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other 
in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This  mutual  suhordination  of 
the  two  seses  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  parti- 
cularly in  the  speech  of  Eye  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  upon 
the  oonclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  epako  our  general  mother,  and  with  ejea 
Of  corgugal  altrEiotion  unreproy'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father;  half  liar  Bwelling  breast 
Nafeed  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  har  loose  tresBes  bid ;  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superioi;  loye. 

The  poet  add'^  that  the  devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  tlia 


b    k  w   h 
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Thusfttt.ie  )        fa  . 

Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  eky  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n, 

Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  reeplandcnt  globe, 

And  starry  polo;  thou  ako  mad'st  the  night, 

Malier  omnipoleQt,  aud  thou  the  day   fco. 

'  T.  Tatler,  114,  oad  Speet.,  385  and  826.— C. 
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Most  of  the  modem  heroic  poets  have  imitated  the  ancients, 
beginuiug  a  speech  without  preraiaing  that  the  person  said  thus 


rthut 


but  a 


e  aucients  in  the 


s  easy  to  imitate  tl 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  aueh  a 
mauner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that  the  speech  may 
begin  naturally  without  them.  There  ia  a  fine  instance  of  thii 
kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Longinus. 
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tiseJ  upon  E 

h     ly     1    1             d                r       1            h 

thoughts  of 

d         d       b              Th         h      wh     h  w 

a  wondei'fiil 

1       gh         h        h  1     p    m         J     p 

reader  for  th 

1                        h                           f      d       p 

the  aboye-m 

d                               fi       p         f  h    fi   h] 

Adam,  upon  1 

t        fidE          Illpwh             o 

disoomposu 

h     1    k       Th    J                 wh    hh             d    h 

is  described  w 

h  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whispei 

with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  softest  that  ever  was  conveyed 

to  a  lover's  ea 

Hia  wonder  was  to  find  uawiJien'd  Eve 
With,  treBsea  diBcompos'd  and  glowing  eheet, 
As  thro'  unquiet  rest;  he  on  his  aide 
Loaning  half-riua'd,  with  loots  of  eordia!  love, 
Hang  oyer  hei  enaniout'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  ivhiet.  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
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cfto   forth  peculiar  graces  ;  then  with  voioo 
Mild  as  when  Zophjrue  on  Plota  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus:  Awate, 
Mj  fairest,  my  eapoua'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heftven's  last  boet  gift,  my  ever  now  dalight  1 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  U8  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  murk  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  Low  blows  the  oitron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  read. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  tho  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  e:fi:tractiug  iiq^uid  sweet. 
Such  whispering  wali'd  her,  but  with  startled  efs 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glopy,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Tiiy  face  and  morn  retnrn'd 

I  cannot  but  take   notico   that    Milton,    iu    tlie   oonferenca 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  bad  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  tte 
book  of  Canticles,  in  mhicli  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  Eastern  po- 
etry, and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who 
g  llyjl      d  t!         e  of  Solomon.     I  think  there  is  no 

I      t       bthptntlp  eceding  speech  remembered  those 
tw    p  wh   h  p  k  n  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 

w  th  til     am    1,1         g  tn         of  nature. 

My  b  1  1  p  k  I  id  unto  me,  rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away ;  for  lo,  tke  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land  The  fig  treeputtelh  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
with  the  fender  ^r^pe  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my 
fair  one   and  come  aw^y 

"  Come  my  beloved  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field  :  let  us  get 
op  early  to  the  vmeyaidi,  let  as  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  wliefker 
the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth," 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 
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where  the  sapient  king 

Held  dalliance  with,  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse, 

shews  that  tte  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  '  high  conceits  eogendering  pride,' 
which,  we  arc  told,  the  devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

Whyeleep'st  thoaEvef  now  is  the  pleaannt  time, 
Tho  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunea  sweetest  hia  loye-labonr'd  song;  now  reigns 
Fullorb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things:  in  Tain, 
If  none  regard,     HeaT'a  wakes  wilh  all  his  eyes. 
Whom  to  behold  bnt  thee.  Nature's  desire, 
In  whose  eight  all  things  joy.  with  ravishment, 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze  I 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  througli  the 
■wb;le  work  in  such  sentiments  as  those  :  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  a,nd  could  not  be 
heatd  by  Eve  in  her  stat«  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  dream 
produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other  vain  senti- 
ments of  the  same  kind  in  this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  ob- 
vious to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is 
finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  art- 
fully shadowed,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  whioii  follows 
in  the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the  vision  of 
itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumatanees  of  it  are  full  of 
that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a  dream. 
Adam,  conformable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom,  instructs 
and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. 

So  eheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  wasoheer'd. 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  h  lir ; 
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Two  other  preeioas  drops,  that  ready  stood, 
EaoU  ill  their  oryata!  sluice,  he  ei-e  they  fell 
Eias'd,  Bs  the  gracious  ^gds  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  feal^'d  to  hare  ofFcudeiL 

Th  m  ning  hymn  is  vrttten  in  imitation  of  one  of  Ihose 
pi  w!i  e,  in  the  ovei-flowiDga  of  gratituile  aud  praise,  the 
p  Im  t  alls  not  only  upon  the  aogels,  but  upon  the  most  eon- 
I  Ti  p  ts  of  the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  ex- 
t  II    g  th       common  Maker.     Invocations  of  tJiis  nature  fill  the 

d  w  th  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine 
thus  as  n  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling 
p  th  d  ad  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of 
w  1  1  t  was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents, 
wh  h  1  tl  creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consec[uently  could 
be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might  af- 
ford matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  re- 
mark the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this  whole 
nymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are  assigned 
to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to  the  description  which 
the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  departure  feom  before  the  throne, 
and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As 
Milton  every  where  fills  his  poem  with  eireumstanees  that  are 
marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  aa 
framed  after  auoh  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

^Till  at  the  gate 

Of  heav'n  amv'd,  the  gate  self-opeu'd  wide, 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  hy  work 

Divine  the  sovereign  architect  had  fram'd,  R 

Tha  poet  hero  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages 
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in  the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where,  spealcing  of  Vul- 
can, Homer  says,  that  he  had  made  twenty  tripodes,  running  on 
golden  wheels ;  which,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselTes  to 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more  use  for 
them,  return  again  after  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied 
Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point,  aa  M.  Dacier  has  endeav- 
oured to  defend  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  deterjnine,  whether  in 
this  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  probable.  As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gales 
ia  not  so  estraflrdinary  as  this  of  the  tripodes,  so  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it 
by  a  passage  ia  the  seripturOj  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  still, 
in  conformity  with  the  cherubims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  ciroumatance  in  his 
thoughts,  beoause  in  the  following  book  he  describes  the  chariot 
of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Eze- 
kiel'a  vision. 

Forth  rush'd  with  whU'hvind  sounj 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flamea,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  iaatincjt  with  spirit 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciors,  who  are  for 
vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  bj  something 
parallel  in  holy  writ,  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  had  they 
thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes  with  Ezekiel's  wlieels. 

fiaphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person, 
is  represented  in  very  lively  colours.'  Several  of  the  Frencli, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a  loose  to  their  imagina- 
tions in  the  description  of  angels ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions 

'  TasBo's  Jernsalem,  e.  i.  sL  IS,  14,  15,  nnde,  is.  st.  60.  01,  Gi.-C. 
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whici]  are  given  of  them  in  scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After 
having  sot  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented 
him  as  alighting  upon  the  oarth,  the  poet  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion with  a  ciroumstanoe  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 

— Like  Maia's  eou  he  stooij, 


Andahookl  s  pi  ime'  thatheavnlj  fragrant  e  fill'd 
The  oireuit  wido ' 

Eaphiels  reception  by  the  guardian  angi.h,  his  passing 
through  the  wilderness  of  sweets  hi"!  distant  ippeirance  to  Adam, 
have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.  The 
author  afterwards  gives  u-i  a  particular  desciijtion  of  Eve  in  her 
domestic  employments 

bo  Bay  ng  w  til  d  Bjatthf  1  lon]t?  in  iiiate 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent^     , 
What  choice  to  ehuse  for  delicaoj  bast, 
What  ordor  so  contriv'd  bb  not  to  mil 
Taat«a  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taate  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change  ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  die. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  the  subject 
'■s  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set  off  with  so 
many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none  of 
tLe  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sub- 
missive behaviour  to  the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
he  his  guest;  the  solemn  hail  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  admired. 

Kaphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 

'•  V,  Iliad,  Jtxiv.  889,  and  Ma.  iv.  238. — 'It  is  liaL-d,'  says  Pope,  'tode- 
teimina  which  its  more  exoellent,  the  copy  or  the  original ;  but  Milton  s 
description  k  better  than  both  '     V.  also  Newton's  ad.  uf  i'.  L.  v.  i.  p.  3911- 
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his  nature,  ai-d  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit,  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him.  Ho  had  reeeived 
instructions  to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with 
another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy,  who  was  contriving  his 
destruction :  accordingly  he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  a 
table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruite  of  Paradise.  The 
occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of  an- 
gels, After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  up- 
on more  indifferent  subjects,  ho  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and 
makes  a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  fallen  angel,  who 
was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my  first  paper 
on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost  from 
the  beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book,  as  ho  supposes 
the  action  of  tho  .^neid  to  begm  in  the  second  book  of  th^t  poem. 
I  could  alledge  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  tho  action  of  the 
ffineid  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning  in  the  first  book, 
than  from  its  remote  beginning  in  the  second ;  and  shew  why  I 
have  considered  the  saoking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertaining  piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
Which  ever  of  the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is 
preserved  according  to  either  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the 
fall  of  man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote 
beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels  in 
heaven.  The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some  great 
writers,  so  it  was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made 
use  of 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  force  of  imagi 
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nation,  and  a  fine  variety  of  oiroumstanees.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  but  bo  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the 
last  of  the  following  lines  ; 

At  lengtli  into  the  limits  of  tLDQarth 
They  came,  and  Satac  took  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Eais'd  on  a  mouof,  with  pyramida  and  tow'PB 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palaeo  of  great  Lueifer,  (ao  call 
That  atruotvira  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which  he  tells  us,  m  tfie 
language  of  the  gods,  are  called  by  different  nimei  from  thope 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men  Jlilton  has  imitated  hiiii 
with  his  usual  judgment  m  this  jiarticular  place,  wherein  he  his 
likewise  the  authority  of  scripture  to  justify  him.  The  part  of 
Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  angels 
preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  mo- 
ral of  religious  singularity.  The  zeal  of  tlie  seraph  breaks  forth 
in  a  becoming  warnith  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  eha 
raoter  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  scorn  and 
intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubtless 
designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their 
present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  apalre  the  Seraph  AbdieJ,  faitbful  found; 

Among  the  faithlesa,  faithful  only  ba; 

Among  Innumerable  false,  anmDv'd, 

Unshaken,  uneaduo'd,  untenify'd; 

His  loyalty  he  kept^  his  love,  his  zeal : 

Hor  Dumber,  nor  example,  with  him  wroitgljt 

To  awerve  from  truth,  or  ehanga  his  Constant  mind, 

Though  single.     From  amidat  (iem  forth  he  pass'd, 

Iiong  way  through  hoatile  scorn,  which  he  austain'd 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  liia  back  he  turn'd 

On  thoae  proud  tow'i'B-to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 
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Be  calla  embattled  deiticB  to  anos. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sistli  boot  of  Paradise  Lost, 
in  wtich  the  poet  desCrihes  the  battle  of  angels  ;  having  raised 
hia  reader's  expectation,  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  sewral  pas- 
sages in  the  preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passages 
in  mj  observations  on  the  former  books,  having  purposely  reserv- 
ed them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  occa 
sion  to  them.  The  author's  imagination  was  so  inflamed  with 
this  great  scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises, 
if  possible,  above  himself.  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the 
beginning  of  his  poem  : 

Him  the  Almighly  Power 

Hiirl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  a&mantine  ahalos  and  penal  jire. 
Who  duret  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arraa. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  eon 


O  priuoe,  0  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 

That  led  th'  imbattai'd  seraphim  to  war, 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  aad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat. 

Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destination  laid  thus  low. 

But  see  the  angiy  Victor  has  recall'd 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pnrsuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n :  tbo  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  preoipioe 

Of  heaven  reoeiv'd  ua  foiling ;  and  the  thunder. 
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Wingd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Pm'hapa  halt  speut  bis  shafta,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundlasa  deep. 

There  are  aevcral  other  very  sublime  images  on  the  flamo 
subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  the  second. 

"WLat  when  we  fled  amain,  purau'd,  and  struck 
With  heav'u'a  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  aheltcr  us ;  Oiis  hall  then  seHOi'd 
A  refuge  from  tboae  wounds — 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battle,  but 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  sub 
ject.  Among  several  others,  I  oannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage, where  the  power  who  ia  described  as  presiding  over  the 
chaos,  speaks  in  the  third  book. 

ThMB  Satan  ;  and  liim  thus  the  anarch  old. 
With  fanlt'i-ing  apeeeh,  and  visage  ineompos'd, 
Answer'd  ;  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 
Thftt  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  bead  against  heaven's  King,  fbo'  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  rain  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Pour'd  ont  by  n 
PurBuing 

It  reijuired  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and  stiength  of  imi 
gination,  to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances  as  should  iai=e 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader ,  and  at  the  sirae  time  m 
exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  ippeir 
light  or  trivial  Xhose  who  look  into  Homer,  ire  surpiiscd  to 
find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  m 
horror,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliid  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is 
wrought  up  with  the  same  beanty.  It  ia  ushered  in  with  such 
signs  of  wrath,  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.     The 
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fi  t  engagen  ent  s  carr  ed  o  nder  a  ope  of  tire  ocoas  oned  by 
t  e  fl  j^hts  ot  nn  merable  b  n  ng  la  ts  an  I  irrowa  wh  cb  are 
d  argeJ  from  e  tber  h  s  The  seounl  onset  ^  f,t  11  mo  e  ter 
ble  J,  t  s  filled  w  h  those  a  t  fi  al  thunders  wh  e  seem  to 
cake  the  tory  doul  tf  1  an  I  f  od  ^  a  L.  ad  of  cocb  o  u  t  on 
eve  in  the  ^oo  1  a  „el  Th  s  8  f  1  wed  by  the  tear  nj,  p  of 
nounta  ne  and  p  omontor  eB  1 11  m  the  last  j  lace  tbe  M  ss  ah 
0  s  forth  n  the  fulness  of  maj  aty  -(nd  to  ror  Tbo  jomp  of 
h  appearan  e  am  dst  the  oar  nga  oi  h  s  thunders  the  flashes  of 
h  3  1  „htii  ngs  and  the  no  e  ot  bis  char  ot  whe  la  s  descr  bed 
Vi  th  the  ut  noat  fl  ghts  of  bun  an   mag  nat  on 

there  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which 
does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enongk  to  the  ideas  most 
readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  imagination, 
which  has  not  been  raised  and  c[ualified  for  such  a  description,  by 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe  the 
first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel-angels.  But  as  suoh  a  pernioioua 
invention  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  untered  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being  who  is  all  along  described  aa  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  tbo  only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the  iima  of  the  Almighty 
The  tearing  np  of  the  hiUa,  waa  not  altogethei  au  darmg  a 
thought  as  the  former.  We  are,  in  s  me  measure  piepared  for 
suoh  an  incident  by  the  description  uf  the  giants  war  which  we 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  ^^  hat  still  made  this  oir 
oumstanee  the  more  proper  for  the  poet  s  use  la  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  tl  c  g  mts  war  whiph  mikes 
so  great  a  noise  ii    antiquity,  and  ^i,\o  biith  to  the  aublimcbt 
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description  in  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  aliagory  founded  upon  this 
very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  what  judg- 
ment Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  eyery  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  improved  every  great  hint  which 
be  met  with  in  their  w    k      i       th         bj    t      H  n  th  t 

passage  which  Longinu    h  lltdf  bl  od 

which  Ovid  and  Virgil  t  J    d    f       t  m  t  IL  th  t  )1 

giants  threw  Oasa  upo     01      j  d  P  I        uj        0  H 

adds  an  epithet  to  Pel       (  i>  \\    )  vi\    \        y  m    h         11 

the  idea  by  bringing  upftb  d  mg  tnUtbwd 
that  grew  upon  it.     Th  furth  t  b      ty       b 

ling  out  by  name  the      th  m    k  bl     m       t  w  II 

known  to  the  Greeks.     Tl      1    t  b     1       tj       tl  t 

Milton's  war  could  not  p       bly  f         1    h  m  w  th      Cla  d 
bis  fragment  upou  the  t     w      h      g         fi  13        j     t      b  t 

wildness  of  imagination  wb   hw         t      ItL  Htll 

that  the  giants  tore  up  wh  1       land    bj  tl  d  tb    w  h  m 

at  the  gods  He  deaciibes  one  of  them  m  p'litiGular  taking  up 
Lemnos  la  hn  arms  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with 
all  Vulcan  s  shop  in  the  midst  of  it  Anothtr  tears  up  mount 
Ida,  with  tbe  river  Enipeus  which  r  in  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but 
the  poit  not  content  to  desciibe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  bis 
shoulders,  tells  ua  that  tbe  mer  flowed  down  bis  back,  as  he  held 
it  up  in  that  posture  It  is  visille  to  eveiy  Judioioua  reader, 
that  sui-b  ideas  savour  more  of  burle«r[iie,  than  of  the  sublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  rather  divert 
the  mind  than  astonis>b  it  Milt  j  has  taken  every  thing  that  is 
sublime  m  these  several  passagts  and  composes  out  of  them  the 
following  great  imige 

Fnn  therfoun]  tl     b1     s  ung  t         -1  fic 
Tiiey  pliitk'd  the  ainttid  Lill^  wUh  (ill  their  loaa. 
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Roots,  waters,  woods;  and  hy  the  shaggy  tops 
Up-lifting  bore  tliom  in  their  hands 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  sliort  description, 
improved  hy  the  imagiDation  of  Olaudian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen  angels  seeing 
the  promontories  hanging  over  their  heads  in  suoh  a  dreadful 
manner,  with  the  other  numberless  heautiea  in  this  hook,  which 
are  so  conspicuous,  that  they  oannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader, 

Thoro  are,  indeed,  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of  poetry  in 
this  hook,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of 
this  paper.  Besides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Koscommon's  Essays  on  Translated 
Poetry.     I    h  11     f     my       d     tl  th     f        m      f  th    ma  t 


strokes  in  th 

til  b    k     f  P      d       L    t  tl     gl      t  tl 

time  there 

y    th        wh   h  th  t  n  hi         tl       1 

taken  notic 

f 

Milton 

tw  th  t     d       tl        bl                    h    w     m 

has  in  this  1 

k  d    w    t     h                         11  th    h  Ij     h 

meet  with 

m         tl                t  p     t       Th      w    d     f  M 

which  mak 

t     h            m        th    b  1          1 

him,  we  a^e  i 

bold,  out  of  the  armory  of  God. 

Of  MichftB],  from  the  armory  of  God, 
Was  giv'n  Mm  temper'^,  so,  that  neither  keen 
Hor  solid  might  resist  tliat  edge  ;  it  mot 
The  Bword  of  Satan  with  eteop  force  to  smite 
D         d'  g      d  *    half  cut  shocr 


py  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  poet 
1  ^neas,  which  was  given  him  by  a' 
!i  sword  of  Xutnus,  which  came  from  a 
ra  ral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the 
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way  we  may  observe,  tJiat  the  bestowiDg  od  a  man  who  is  favour- 
ed by  beaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  eonfotmable  to 
tlie  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer  baa  made  use 
of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  who 
Lad  fought  tbe  battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory 
und  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  from  tlie  hand  of  tlie 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passage,  wherein  Satan  is 
described  as  wdunded  by  tbe  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of 
Homer : 

The  grinding  sword  with  diBOontinuous  wound 
Paaa'd  thiough  him,  but  th'  ethereal  sultstHnee  eloa'd. 
Not  lonij;  divisible,  and  from  the  gash 


Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Diomedes 
wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands  ;  and  that 
though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  tbc  wound  soon  closed  up, 
and  healed,  in  those  beings  who  are  vested  with  immortality, 

I  question  not  but  Milton  in  his  description  of  his  furious 
Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mara  in  the  Iliad  ;  who,  upon  his 
being  wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outery  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins 
the  charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  genera!  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the 
bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily  observe 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without  running 
into  the  ridicule  of  it. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  piere'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Molocli,  furious  king,  who  him  defy'd. 
Ami  at  his  chariot  wheels  tt)  drag  liiiii  boitud 
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Threaten'a,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Befrnin'd  his  iBngue  blaaphemons;  but  anon 
Dowa  cloven  to  tha  waist,  with  ahatter'd  aptns, 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  beUowing. 

Milton  has  likewise  r^sed  his  description  in  this  book  witli 
many  images  taken  out  of  tlio  poetical  parts  of  scripture.  The 
Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  ia  formed  upon 
a  vision  of  Ezekiel, '  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  Id 
him  of  Homer's  spirit '  in  the  poetical  parts  of  bis  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commission  which  is  given 
the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from 
a  sublime  passage  in  the  psalms. 

Go  then,  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Father's  miglit, 
Aeeeod  my  ehariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  Heav'n'B  basis,  bring  forth  nil  my  war. 
My  bow,  my  thDn<ier,  my  almighty  arms, 
Gird  on  thy  aword  on  thy  puissant  thigh. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes  of  tlia 
same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  Lis  imagination 
with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  upon 
this  engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of 
men,  heroes,  and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  oontendiag  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voioe  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  tbe  shouts  and  confusion  of 
the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thundors  over  their  heads; 
while  Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  bat; 

'  Did  Milton  ever  see  Eaphael's  Vision  of  Ezetiel,  one  of  his  grandest 
conceptions,  now  in  the  Pitti  palaoe)— 6. 

■  Mvfhinhimofffamei'i^iril.  Rather,  a  spirit  muoh  above  Homer's: 
witness  the  gradual  departure  of  the  divine  presence  fmm  the  holy  temple 
and  city,  by  several  sncoessive  stages;  with  dreadful  propheoiea  inter- 
mixed,  till,  in  the  end,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  charioted  by  liyinjj  wheels 
and  winged  oberubimB,  takes  its  station  upon,  the  mourdain  which  ta  oti  tht 
ratt  tide  of  the  ejiy— the  most  sublime  and  tieriible  idea  tJuit  is  to  be  met 
witti  in  any  aothor.    See  Ezekkl,  ch.  k.  xi. — H, 
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tie,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mount  iius,  sliale  ibout  them  Thu 
poet  tells  11%  that  Pluto  himself  whose  habitation  wis  m  the 
very  centre  of  the  eiith,  was  so  affiighteil  at  the  shock,  thit  lie 
leaped  from  his  throne  Homer  afterwirds  desciihea  Vulcan  as 
pouring  down  a  storm  of  fare  upon  the  nyer  Xanthus,  and  Minerva 
as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mara ;  who,  lie  tells  us,  covered  seven  acres 
in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature ;  Milton  has  filled  his 
fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like  circumst antes  of 
horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  and  rattling  of  brazen  chariots, 
the  hurling  of  rooks  and  mountains,  the  eartbcinake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling  even  before  it  was  created  I 

and  had  earth  been  then, 

In  how  anblime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  de- 
BOrlbe  the  whole  heaven  shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Mea 
siah'a  chariot,  with  that  exception  of  the  throne  of  God ! 

Under  hie  burning  wheels 


Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  with  so  much 
terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still  found  means  to  make  his 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  Him  beyond  what  he  himself  was 


Yet  half  hia  strength  ha  put  not  forth,  hut  oheot'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley;  for  he  meant 
Ifot  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 
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In  a  word,  Milton's  genitis,  whicli  was  so  great  in  itself,  and 
so  strengtlienQd  by  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  hook 
every  way  eqaal  to  his  subject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  that 
oould  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of  affecting  the  mini  h  k  w  t  w  necessary  to  give  It  certain 
resting-places  and  0[  p  tu  t  f  ecoTering  itself  from  time  to 
time  I  he  has,  thcref  with  g  t  address  interspersed  several 
speeches,  reflections  m  1  tud  ni  the  like  reliefs,  to  diversify 
his  narration,  and  ea  tb  tte  t  u  of  the  reader,  that  ho  might 
come  fresh  to  his  great  action ;  and  by  such  a  contrast  of  ideas, 
have  a  more  lively  taste  of  the  noble  parts  of  his  description. 
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LoNGiBD''  has  observed  that  there  may  b 
timenta,  where  there  is  no  passion,  and  brings  mstant.e^  out  of 
ancient  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion  The  pathetic  a'l 
that  great  critic  observes  miy  inimite  md  inflame  tht,  ^ublimi,, 
buD  IS  not  Cisential  to  it  AcLDrdingly  as  he  fuither  lemarko 
we  very  often  find  that  those  who  eieel  most  in  stirring  up  the 
passions,  vtry  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  m  the  great  and 
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sublime  manner  ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  lias  sliewn  him 
*i4f  1  master  in  both  theie  wavs  of  writing  The  seventh  book 
which  we  are  now  eniLring  upon  is  an  ii5tan(,e  of  thit  •^uhlima 
wh  ch  IS  mt  mist  and  woiked  up  with  passion  The  authjr 
ippeirs  in  a  kind  of  compospd  and  sedite  mnjesty  and  though 
the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  greit  an  emotion  it,  those  in  the 
f  rmcr  book  thej  ibound  w  th  as  magrifi  ent  idea  The  sixth 
bo  k  like  a  tioublod  ocean  repieaents  gie-itness  m  confusion 
ti  e  soVLntk  affects  the  imigmatnn  like  the  ocean  in  a  call  ar  1 
ills  the  mind  of  the  reader  without  p  o  lucing  m  it  ii  y  Ih  ng 
like  t  imult  Dr  agitat  on 

The  cnt  e  ah  lementionel  amcng  the  rules  nlah  ho  layi 
down  for  succeed  ng  in  the  sublime  wiy  of  wiitmg  ji  poses  lj 
1  f  reader  that  ho  sh  nil  imititethe  most  ocltbrattd  autl  ors, 
who  have  gone  lefore  h  m  ind  been  Lnj,aged  in  ^jiLa  of  the 
'iane  nature  as  m  particular  that  if  he  writes  m  a  pcetn-il 
sul  ject  he  should  consider  how  IlDjnor  wo  ild  h  ve  «]■  jken  <.n 
such  an  occasion  By  this  means/one  great  j,i,niu=  often  CdtchL? 
tl  e  flame  from  another  and  writes  m  hj  ap  rit  without  ccpjn^ 
''ivilely  aftei  him  7  There  aie  a  thousand  shining  paasi^LS  in 
A  rgil  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer 

Milton  though  his  own  nitural  stiongth  of  j,  miswt&c*iji 
hie  of  fumishi  ig  out  a  ptrfect  work  has  doubtless  very  much 
laiced  ted  ennobled  his  conceptions  by  such  an  imitation  as  that 
nh  ch  Longmus  has  recommended 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  sis  days'  works, 
the  poet  received  but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen  writcrti, 
who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  are 
many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ, 
the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  book.  The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
tliough  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  subliiiie  manner  in 
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which  the  law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  descrihed  the  creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  there  are  manj  other  passages  in 
scripture,  which  rise  up  in  the  Bame  majesty,  where  this  suhjeot 
is  touched  upoa.  Milton  has  shown  his  judgment  yery  remark- 
ahiy,  in  making  use  of  isuch  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  in  duly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  eastern  poetry,  which 
were  auited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to  an  higher 
pitflh,  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of  nature  before  the 
creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  whicli 
he  tells  hint,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  jet  wan  fa  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep,  Buapenae  iu  llaay'n 
Held  by  thy  Voioe.  tlij  potent  voice  he  heara, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
Hia  generation,  Ac. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  with  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  worlds  were  made,  cornea 
forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  an  host  of 
angels,  and  clothed  with  such  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering 
upon  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  appears  the 
utmost  exertion  of  omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description 
has  OUT  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets ; 
'  And  behold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.' 

About  hia  chariot  numberleea  were  poar'd. 
Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  throiifs. 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  oharioto  wing'd. 
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From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  uf  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  nionntains  lodg'd 
Against  a  Boleran  day,  harnast  at  hand  ; 
Oaleatial  equipage  ;  and  now  oamc  forth 
SpontaneouB,  for  within  tJiem  spirit  liv'd, 
Attendant  on  their  Lord:  Heav'n  open'd  wide 
Her  eTBivdm-ing  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of  God,  and  of 
these  gates  of  Heaven,  and  shall  here  otily  add,  that  Homer 
gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  opening  of  themselves, 
though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it,  hy  telling  us,  that  the 
hours  first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which 
lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  tlic  whole  poem  more  sublime 
than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented at  the  head  of  his  angela,  as  looking  ^own  into  the  Chaos, 
calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the 
first  outline  of  the  creation. 

On  heay'nly  ground  tliey  stood,  and  fi'om  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  eea,  dark,  waateful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  fiiriouH  winds 
And  siii'ging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
.  Heav'n'a  heiglit,  and  with  the  eeatar  mix  the  pole. 
Silence  ya  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peaa^ 
Bwd  then  th'  omnific  word,  your  diswrd  end : 
Nor  staid,  but  on  tlie  winga  of  cherubim 

Up-lifted,  iu  paternal  glory  rode 

Par  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  anbom ; 

For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  hk  train 

Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 

Craation,  and  tha  wonders  of  his  m^t. 

Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  eompaases,  pi'epared 

In  God's  eternal  store,  to  oiroumsorihe 

Thii  universe,  and  all  created  things  ; 
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One  foot  he  center'i  and  the  other  tiiro'il 
Bound  thrfngh  the  vasl  profundity  obscure, 
And  eaid,  thus  far  extend,  thus  fnr  thy  bounds. 
This  be  thyjust  eireumferenoe,  O  world. 

TLg  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  coyiccivcd  altcgutlier 
in  Homer's  spirit,  anil  is  a  very  nohle  inoideat  in  this  wonderfal 
description,  Homer,  when  he  spi-aks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
them  several  arras  and  instruments  with  the  sanio  greatness  of 
imagiDation.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of 
Minerva's  Mgie,  or  Buckler,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  with 
her  spear,  which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her  hel- 
met that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hun- 
dred cities;  the  golden  compasses  in  the  above  mentioued  pas- 
sage  appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him.,  whom 
Plato  somewhere  calls  the  D  &mt  Aptyd 

lights  in  clothing  abstract  d    d  11  d  bl 

images,  we  find  a  magnificent  1        pt         fth  t        fmd 

after  the  same  manner  in  o        f  th    j     ph  t     wh  h     d 

scribes  the  Almighty  archit    t        m  g  th    w  (  th 

hollow  of,  his  hand,  meting       tthh  wthh       ]  m 

prehending  the  dust  of  the        th  m  w     h    g  th 

mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hll  bl  Ath       fhm 

describing  the  Supreme  Be    g        this  g      t  w    k     f         t 
represents  him  as  laying  the  f       It  f  th         th       d  (       1 

ing  a  line  upon  it.  And  in  another  place  aa  garnishing  the 
heavens,  stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and 
hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing  This  last  noble  thought  Milton 
has  expressed  in  the  following  verse. 

And  earth  aslf-balanc'd  onhsr  center  hnng. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very  thick,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  thcni  in  this  paper.     The  poet  has 
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employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  Tlie  several 
great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful 
work,  and  to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  apeo- 
tators  of  it.     How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day. 

Thufl  wea  the  firat  day  ev'n  and  mora. 

Nor  paat  uneelebrated,  nor  unaucg 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  dsckneaa  they  heheld ; 
Birth-day  of  heav'n  aod  earth:  with  joy  and  ahout 
The  hollow  unlveraal  orb  they  fill'A 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third  day 
when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  madt 

Immediately  the  monntains  huge  appear 
£inera;ent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  tlie  clouils,  their  tops  aacend  tlie  sky  : 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hilla,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  de- 
scribed in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  depcriptiun  of  the  spring, 
and  leads  the  reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surpri- 
sing and  beautiful 

The  several  glories  of  the  beavins  make  their  appearance  on 
the  fourth  day. 

Firat  in  his  caat  the  glorious  lamp  was  Been 

Urgent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thi'o'  Heav'ii's  high  road :  the  grey 

Dawa,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced 

Shedding  sweet  influence  :  less  bright  the  moon, 

Bnt  oppoaite  in  leveU'd  west  was  sel. 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  oone 
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Iq  that  aspect^  and  etill  the  dietanoe  keepa  ■ 
'Till  night;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  ehines 
Revelv'd  on  Heav'n'a  great  axle,  and  her  ruign 
With  tliousand  lessar  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  tlionsand  thousand  stare  that  then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphare 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  eo  concise  id  hie 
description  of  the  six  days'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within 
the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and  at  the  same  time  so  particular,  aa 
to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  reraartahle 
in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn 
out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the 
bi-hemoth  As  the  lion  and  tlie  leviathaa  ^re  two  of  the  noblest 
pr>ducfions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find 
a  most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  m  the  account  which  our  author 
gives  UB  of  them  The  'Jisth  day  concludes  with  the  tormation 
of  man,  upoa  which  the  angel  takes  occasion  as  ho  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  ibedieuce  which  v.u'i 
the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit 

The  poet  afterwards  repicicnts  the  Messiah  returning  into 
Heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work  There  is  some 
thing  inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  desoriheB  that  great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  oucumstances  ,  when  the  heaicns  and  earth  were  finish 
cd  when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in  triurajh  throngh  the  ever 
lasting  gates  ,  when  lie  If  rked  down  with  pleasure  upon  this  new 
creation,  when  every  piit  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  m  its 
esiatenoe,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  ill  the 
sons  of  Gtod  ehouted  for  joy 

So  eVn  and  morn  aceomplish'd  the  siith  day 
Yet  not  til!  the  Creafor  from  his  work 
Desisting,  tho'  unwearied,  up  return'd. 
If p  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns  hie  high  abode. 
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Tlience  to  beliold  this  nsw  oreatod  world 
Th'  addition  of  hia  empire;  liow  it  sliew'd 
In  prospect  from  hia  throne,  how  good,  how  (i.ir, 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 
FoUow'd  with  aeulamation  Bud  the  sound 
Symphocioua  of  ten  thrmsand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelio  harmoniea  :  the  earth,  the  air 
Eesoanding,  (then  remember'at^  for  thou  hoai'd'st) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  aonstellations  rnng. 
The  planets  in  their  etation  liat'ning  atood. 
While  the  bi'ight  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open  ye  eyeiiasting  gates,  they  aung; 
Open  ye  heav'na,  your  living  doors,  let  in 
TTie  great  Creator  from  his  worls  return'd 
Magnificent,  his  sis  days'  work,  a  world. 

I  eanoot  conelnde  this  boot  apon  the  creation,  without  men 
tioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title."  The 
work  was  nndertaien  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  he  looked  upoa  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  coble  productions  in  our  English 
verse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so 
great  a  strength  of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of 
the  imagination.  The  author  has  shewn  us  that  design  in  all  the 
works  of  nature,  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and 
incontestable  instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which  the  sou  of 
Siraoh  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  forma- 

'By  Sir  Richard  Blaekmora,  snd  the  only  work  at  hia  that  has  par- 
tially eeeaped  oblivion.  Jolinaoo  epeaka  of  it  in  terms  of  high  eomnieiidH- 
tion.  Swift  ridieulea  all  of  Elaokmore's  woria;  upon  whiuh  Chalmers,  or 
some  author  uaad  by  him  in  his  notes  on  the  Spectator,  gi'avely  sRys — 
'■When  men  hnvc  done  laughing,  and  wiaelj  lay  aside  all  the  Dean's 
writings  for  life,  this  poem  of  Blaekmoie's  will  be  read  for  its  aupeiior  in- 
tention and  better  tendenoy'~ra  day,  whieh,  like  the  mi]li;iiumm  seems 
lo  ba  still  a  good  way  off — G. 
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tion  of  the  world,  when  he  tells  as,  '  that  he  created  her,  and 
saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  hi& 
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The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  hattle  of  angels, 
and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  thep  tlioso  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly 
related  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection  with 
the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the  im- 
pression which  this  discourse  of  the  arch-angel  made  in  our  first 
parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquires 
concerning  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  mate  the 
most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days'  works.  The  poet 
here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing 
from  this  part  of  their  conversation  to  amusements  more  suitable 
to  her  sex.  He  well  knew,  that  the  episode  in  this  book,  which 
is  filled  with  Adam's  aeeount  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve, 
would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  do- 
vised  very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  retiring. 

So  spate  our  eire,  and  by  his  count'nanoe  seeni'd 
Eut'iing  on  BtudiouB  thoughts  ahstruae:  wliich  Eve 
Peroeiving  where  ahe  sat  retired  in  sights 
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Willi  lowlinesa  majeatio  from  her  sent, 

And  grace  that  woo  who  saw  to  wiah  her  slay, 

Rose,  and  went  furtli  among  her  fruits  and  fiowers. 

To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom, 

Har  nursery  ■  thoy  at  her  coming  apmng, 

And  tonch'd  by  her  fair  tendanee  gladlier  grew. 

Yet  went  she  not^  aa  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  auoh  pleasure  ahe  reaerv'd 

Adam  relating,  ahe  aole  auditress ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  sbe  preferr'd 

Before  the  angel,  a,nd  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather;  he,  she  knew,  would,  interraii 

Grateful  digreBsions,  and  solye  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  careases  ;  from  his  lip 

Kot  words  alone  pleaaed  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  in  love,  and  mutua!  honour  join'dl 

The  AngGl's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  inijuines, 
waa  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  tave  been  highly  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  arch  angel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolerado  and  Copernioan  hypothesis  are 
described  with  great  conoiseness  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same 
time  dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  hia  own 
history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation ;  as  also  his  conversation  with  Lis 
Maker,  and  bis  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader,  than  this  dis- 
UT  f  u  great  ancestor;  aa  notliing  can  be  more  surprising 
1  d  1  gh  f  1  to  us,  than  to  bear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  tlie 
h  m  wh  le  he  was  yet  new  and  fresb  from  the  bands  of  bis 
0      to        The  poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  deliv- 

d  up  h  subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  ima- 
ginations of  bis  own,  that  nothing  can  be  coneeived  move  just  and 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.       As  our  author  Irncw  this  sub- 
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■  ject  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw 
it  into  the  relation  of  the  sis  days'  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  aa  opportumty  of  expatiating 
upon  It  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  our  an- 
cestor gives  an  aocount  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  conversing 
with  hnn,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral. 

For  -while  I  sit  with  thoe,  I  seem  in  heavea 
And  sweeter  thy  disoourse  is  to  my  aar 
Than  Ei-uits  of  palm-tree  pleKsantost  to  lliirat 
And  hunger,  both  from  laliour,  at  the  hour 
Of  aweot  repast ;  they  antiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Tho'  ploBsaot ;  but  thy  worda  with  grace  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  flweetnees  no  satiety. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel  gives  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was  aboat 
to  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  absent^  hb  befel, 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uneouth  and  obscure, 

Far  on  excursion  towai'ds  the  gates  of  hell, 

Squar'd  in  full  legion  (»uoh  command  we  had) 

To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy. 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 

Lest  he,  incenat  at  auch  eruption  boid, 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mixed. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  in  -what 
follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book,  where  ^neas  and  the 
Siby!  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  tiero  de- 
scribed as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the 
groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were 
heard  in  those  regions  of  ruin  and  sorrow. 
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But  long  ere  onr  approaching,  heard  within 
Noiae.  ol:her  than  the  aound  of  danoe  or  song, 
Torment,  aud  loud  lament,  and  furiona  rage. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and 
sentiments  immediatelj  after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does 
he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  foand  himself,  the  delight- 
ful landskip  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion. 

~--As  new  waked  f»om  soundest  sleep, 

Soft  on  the  flowrj  herb  I  found  nie  laid 

In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  bearaa  the  sou 

Sooa  dried,  and  the  reeking  moisture  fedl 

Straight  toward  heav'n  my  wondering  eyes  I  tnrn'd, 

And  gtta'd  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 

By  quick  inatiootive  motion  np  I  sprung, 

As  thitliarward  endeavouring,  and  upright 

Stood  on  my  feet :  about  me  round  I  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  aha^iy  wooda,  and  Bunny  plains. 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  tbesa, 

Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walk'd  or  flew, 

Birds  on  the  branehea  warbliag;  all  things  smil'd; 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own  esist 
enoe,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works  of 
nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  disdovoring  by  the  lighi 
of  reason,  that  he  and  every  thing  about  him  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  that  tbis 
Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  ..d- 
dress  to  the  sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  creation,  which  m>^^ 
the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusiny  >-) 
the  imagination. 

^Thon  BCn,  said  J,  fair  light. 

And  thou  enlight'nod  earth,  so  freah  and  gay. 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
Andye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 
Tell  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thua,  how  here  J 
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His  next  sentiment,  wlien  upon  his  first  going  to  sleep,  he 
fancies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and  falling  away  into  nothing 
can  never  he«ufficiently  admired.'  His  dream,  in  which  he  still 
preserves  the  consciousness  of  his  esistence,  together  with  his  re- 
moval into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are 
also  circumstances  finely  imaged,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  de- 
livered in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  thia  part  of  the 
work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature.  They  are  suoh  as  none 
but  a  great  genius  could  have  thought  of,  though,  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  them,  they  soeiu  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  suhjoct  of 
which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural  they  are 
not  obvious,  whioh  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of  life  left 
in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent,  is  described  with  great  strength 
and  judgment ;  as  the  image  of  the  several  beasts  and  birds  pass- 
ing in  review  heforo  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Each  bird  and  beast  beliold 

ApproaehiDg  two  aud  two,  tlieso  cow'ring  low 
With  blandishment;  cash  bird  stflop'doa  hie  wbg; 
I  nam'dthein  aa  they  piias'd 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  oonference  whioh  he  held 
with  his  Mater  upon  the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  rep- 
resents the  Supreme  Being,  as  mating  an  essay  of  his  own  work, 
and  flatting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he  had 
endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of 
Paradise,  and  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conversa-- 

Tha  beauty  of  these  lines  did  not  enRftpe  tha  elegant  and  judioioas 
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tion  and  soeietj  of  some  rational  oreatare,  who  sBoulct  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  heauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
naments, ia  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem  :  the  more  the 
reader  examines  the  justness  and  delieaoy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has  wonder- 
fully preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in  the 
Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines, 

Thua  I  presumptuous  ;  and  the  vieiou  bright, 
As  with  a,  smile  more  briglifned,  thus  veply'd,  Ac 

1  with  leave  of  epeeeh  iiaplot'd 

And  humble  depreeatiaii  thus  reply'd. 

Let  not  my  worda  offend  thee,  heavenly  power. 

My  Malier,  be  propiti^^s  wliile  I  apeak,  Ac.  ■ 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  sleep, 
and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld  tho  formation  of  Eve.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  liim  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  erenture  grew, 
Manlilie,  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  seem'dEairin  all  the  world,  aeem'd  now 
Mean,  orin  her  snmm'd  up,  in  her  eontain'd. 
And  in  her  loolts,  which  frora  that  timeinfua'd 
SweetneSH  into  ray  heart,  Diifelt  ijefore, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspii''d 
Tho  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phaifl«ni, 
with  hia  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitii.de  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature,  who  resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
Bented  to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and 
his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  moat  exquisite 
propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  pooin  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth 
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and  spirit,  the  love  which  is  dewribed  in  it  is  every  way  suitable 
to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  description 
which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  tho  nuptial  bower, 
with  that  which  Mr.  Drjden  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  In  a 
scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care 
which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
that  might  be  offensive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  senti- 
ments are  chaste,  but  not  cold,  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of 
the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What 
a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author  joined 
together,  in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  tho  pleasarcs 
of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense. 

Tims  haTe  I  told  thee  all  my  stnte,  nnd  brouglit 

My  Btory  to  the  Bum  of  oarthiy  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy,  and  maet  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  euch 

As  ns'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  changa, 

Hot  vehsmont  desire,  these  deli  CHoies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  frails  and  Boweit, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds ;  bnt  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  bohold, 

IVanaported  touch,  hoiopaasioa  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange  ;  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  nnmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glanoe. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enongh  saeh  object  to  sustain. 

Or  from  my  aide  eubduoting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  shew 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 

'■ When  I  approach 

■   Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  oompleat,  so  well  to  knoor 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  aay 
Seems  wisest,  Tirtnousest  disoreeteat,  best; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  harpresonce  falls 
Degraded:  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountunano'd,  and  like  folly  shews- 
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Authority  and  reaao.i  on  herwiit. 
As  one  intenaed  first,  not  after  made 
Ocofleionally;  and  to  consnmniate  all, 
Greatneas  of  mind,  aud  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  lovelieat,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guardangelio  plac'd. 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent,  gave  the  angel 
Buct  an  insight  into  human  natare,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  o( 
the  evils  which  might  hefal  the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam 
m  particular,  from  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  for- 
tifies him  against  it  hy  timely  admonitions ;  wHch  very  artfully 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  nest 
book,  where  the  weainess  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant 
discoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he 
received  from  the  angel,  shews  that  his  love,  however  violent  it 
might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  noi 
improper  for  Paradise. 

Neitlier  hor  outside  form  so  fair,  nor  ouglit 
In  pcooreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  meas  those  graceful  acta, 
Those  thousand  deeenoiea  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  worda  and  actions  mixt  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  nund,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  io  wedded  pair. 

Adam's  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  m  it  a  defer- 
ence and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  the  f.ither 
of  mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence,  1" 
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If  wg  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poema  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that  they  are  built  upon  very 
Blight  foundations.  Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan 
war  ;  and,  as  the  writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among  the 
Greets,  we  may  very  well  suppose,  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles 
and  Ulysses  had  brought  down  but  very  few  particulars  to  his 
knowledge ;  though  there  is  no  question  but  he  has  wrought  iuto 
his  two  poems  such  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  iGneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  poem,  was 
likewise  very  bare  of  eiroum stances,  and  by  that  means  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a 
full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars, 
■which  were  generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of  ^neas's 
voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy, 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  story,  as 
collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
among  tho  Romans,  in  Dionysiua  Halioarnasseus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's  fable  with 
relation  to  this  history  of  .^neas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amisa 
to  examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as  it  regards  my  present  pur- 
pose. Whoever  looks  into  the  abridgment  above-mentioned,  will 
find  that  the  character  of  Mmaa  is  filled  with  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predio- 
tions.     Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  per 
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s,m  Of  iEneas,  bat  has  given  a  plaoe  in  bis  poem  to  those  part.ou- 
lar  prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  camo  down 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his  own  manner,  to  malio 
them  appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  I 
believe  very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous 
prophecy,  which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  m 
ihe  thud  book,  namely,  that  before  thay  had  built  their  intended 
city,  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  oat  their  very  tables.. 
But,  when  they  hear  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  ^neas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  The 
bistorian  above-mentioned  acciuaints  us,  that'  a  prophetess  had 
foretold  ^neas  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his 
companions  should  eat  their  tables ;  and  that  accordingly,  upon 
his  landiug  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  of 
bread,  for  want  of  other  eonvenionees,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
cakes  themselves  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily, 
'  We  are  eating  our  tables."  They  immediately  took  the  hint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  particular 
in  the  history  of  ^neas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgment  he  has  (qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing 
that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  heroic 
poem.  The  prophetess  who  foretels  it  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the 
person  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

Heua  etiam  mensae  conauniimiis,  inqiiit  Tuliial 

JEs 
9ee  WG  devour  the  plates  on  whioh  we  fed  I 

Dbtden. 

iThe  orieiual  f<'U<»,  followed  by  TioWl,  plaene  that  aft«r  iEneaa.    Bui 
an  CTTofa  to  the  otiginal  No.  369,  (lirecta  Uie  change  adopted  in  the  text.— O 
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Such  an  observation,  ivhieh  is  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a 
boy,  would  Lave  been  i-idioulous  from  any  other  in  the  company, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into 
water  nynipiiB,  which  is  tlie  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
^neitl,  and  has  given  offence  to  several  critics,  may  be  aceonnted 
for  the  same  way.  Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation, 
premises,  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  it  was  justified  by  tradition.  What  further  confirms  me 
that  this  ohange  of  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  ^neaa  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  same 
metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  having  considered  the 
fable  of  the  JEncid  in  this  light,, and  taken  notice  how  the  tradi- 
tion, on  which  it  was  founded,  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which 
appear  the  most  exceptionable,,!  hope  the  lengtli  of  this  leflec' 
tion  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part  of  my 
readers. 

The  history,  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem,  is'  still 
shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  -Slneid.  The  jioet  has 
likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  ciroumsta.nco  of  it  in  the  body 
of  his  fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  co^isider,  is 
raised  unon  that  brief  account  in  scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  auy  beast  of  the  field,  that 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  she  was 
overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  es- 
ample.  From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced.  He 
has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among  so  many 
agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story 
looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  saered  writ,  or  rather  seems  to 
be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epi 
tome.     I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look 
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up      til    d   p     t  d        t     an       f  th    f  bl    t    b    th    p  m 

p  1  b        y    t  th      mtb  bkwhhb      m         toj        t       d 
Ml       f        1    t      b  y    tb  th    wb  1  p  8  t, 

t  g  tb      1  b     and    till  k    p    g  w  tl      tl       b  d  w    f  tl 

gbt        i         g  to  b     d  d  bj  tb  1    f  tl  wb 

bdbef       dttlhm  ttb       b      tf!  t 

wthwbbbtd  tbb  d  fit 

H       g  d  tb        t  f  J  d  f      d       t 

whhwtbmtppfhjp        b  t 

t    P      J  d  t  d  d  y        k    by     gl  t  w  tl 

tl    t  d     tb    ^a  d  d  p  tb        b     f      t 

tb  t  IS      d  f    m    t  by  tb     t  f  1  f       Tb    p    t  wl 

b        bf       tk  t         pk  Itl        [        bl        b 

I  d     ft      tl  mjl      f  H  m       fill  yp     t    t  1 

wkwtbni  Jb        t  td  lljyftb 

f       1  t     b    w      tb  tl  tb         t      I         f  m 

H         tl        1        b  d  a.  gl  1        tb        h  tb    g    d  1      th 

mbl  f     m   t  1     t    fi  d      t  th  t         t  wl     I 

b    d     g     d.  t     t  mjt  fi    t  p        t       Ih      d        pt        1 

Bometbing  in  it  very  poetical  and  sujprising. 

So  saying  through  oath  thicket  dank  or  dry. 

Like  a  black  mi^t,  law  creeping,  he  held  ou 

Eis  midnight  search,  whera  Boonest  he  might  fiiid 

The  serpent:  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rail'd. 

His  head  tlia  midst,  weil  stor'd  with  subtle  wilea. 

Tbe  author  afterwai'ds  gives  ns  a  doBcription  of  tbe  morning 
wbicb  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to 
that  first  season  of  nature  ;  be  represents  tbe  earth,  before  it  was 
curst,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all  parte 
and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator; 
to  which  he  adds  a.  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  thei* 
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Hioraing  worship,  and  filling  up  the  universal  cODsnrt  of  praist 
and  adorutiou. 

Kow  when  «a  eacved  light  began  to  du'wa 

In  Eden,  on  the  humid  floVre,  that  breathed 

Their  morning  inoenBe,  when  all  things  that  breatliB 

From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  np  silent  praiae 

To  the  Creator,  and  hia  nostrils  fill 

With  grabefiil  amell,  forth  came  the  hnman  pair, 

And  join'd  their  Tocal  worship  to  the  ohoir 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice. 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first  parents  is 
represented  with  great  art ;  it  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat ; 
it  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  ia 
Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent.  There  is  great 
delicacy  in  the  moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  dis- 
course, and  wliicli  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice 
of.  The  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  mankind  so  finely  de- 
scribes in  the  eighth  boot,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  shews  itself  here  in  many  fine  instances ;  as  in  those  fond 
regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him  : 

Her  long  with  ardent  looi  liia  eye  pureu'd 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay; 
Oft  he  to  her  hia  ehat^e  of  quiek  returii 
Repeated;  she  to  him  aa  oft  engag'd 
To  be  return'd  by  noon  amid  the  bow'r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  absence. 

Adam  the  while 

Waiting  dcsiroua  her  retuin,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  fiowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresaea,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen; 
Great  joy  he  promis'ci  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solaee  in  her  retui'n,  so  long  lelay'd 
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But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  wbere,  seeing  her 
irrecoverably  lost,  he  tesolTes  to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to 
live  without  her. 

■ -Soma  cursed  fraud 

Or  eaeray  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 

And  ma  with  thee  hath  rnin'd,  tor  with  thee     , 

Certain  my  r&^olutioD  ia  to  die ; 

How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 

Thy  Bweet  converse,  and  love  bo  dearly  join'd. 

To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  t 

Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 

Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  tiiee 

Would  never  from  my  heart;  no,  no,  I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me  ;  flesh  of  my  flesh, 

Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  Blata 

Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  blisfl  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion,  which  I  have 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  tempter, 
when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband,  the  many  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the 
story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe, are  Bo  veiy  remarhable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  nut  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  aioideJ  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  ia  my 
remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I  have  givea  a  general  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I 
mean  that  where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to 
give  her  his  assistance.  These  several  particulars  are  all  of  them 
wrought  into  the  following  similitude: 
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Hope  eleTates,  and  joy 

BrighWDB  luB  ei'est ;  as  when  a  wand'ring  five 
Compact  of  unotuoua  vnpor,  whieli  the  night 
Condenses,  and  tbe  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
{Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  tb'  amai'd  night-wand'rer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  miros,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'd  '  p  and  lost,  from  suooour  tar. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure;  with  all  those  transient 
flnahings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents  '  in  our  first 
parents  upon  tlieir  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings 
of  spirit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed 
it,  are  concei¥ed  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  described  in 
Tery  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  yielded  to  that  fatal  temp- 
tation which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  u8  the  earth  trembled,  the 
heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning,  and  die  nymphs 
howled  upon  the  mountaia  tops.  Milton,  in  tKe  same  poetical 
spirit,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve's  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit. 

So  saying,  her  raah  hand  in  evil  Ijour 
Forth  reaching  to  tha  fruit,  she  pluoi'd,  she  eat ; 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  aigcs  of  woo 
That  aE  was  lost ; 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creaticu 
appears  a  second  time  in  oonvulsions. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 

Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deoeiv'd, 

But  fondly  overoome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  autrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan, 

Skj  low'rad,  and,  mutt'ring  tinnder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  comploating  of  the  mortal  sin, 

'  Comnarea. — C. 
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As  all  nature  suffered  by  tLe  guilt  of  our  first  parents,  thoso 
Bjmptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  woiidorfully  imagined, 
not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  her-synipatbizing  in  the 
faU  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Byg,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  tte 
fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  tliere  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  had  received  from  Venus ;  upon  wtich  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The 
poet  afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  summit  of  mount 
Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotos,  the 
crocoB,  and  the  hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  description  with 
their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following  passage  in 
Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech  to  Eve  i 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  tJie  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee,  adoru'd 
With  all  parfeotiona,  80  inflame  my  aease 
With  ardour  to  anjoy  thoe,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtaciuB  tree. 

So  Baid4ie,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Uerhandhe  eelz-'d,  and  to  a  slindy  bank. 
Thick  overhead  wifh  verdant  roof  enilwwf'd, 
Ho  led  her,  nothing  loath  ;  flow'rs  were  the  ooueh, 
Pansiea,  and  violeta,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyadnth,  earth's  frtaheSt,  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  diepori. 
Toot  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or  to 
have  more  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius  than  Milton.  I 
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think  I  should  have  gireL  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  his 
beauties,  if  I  had  not  observed  the  most  remarkable  passages 
which  look  like  pajallela  in  these  two  great-  authors.  I  might, 
in  the  course  of  these  criticisms,  hare  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
ticular lines  and  expressions  which  are  translated  from  the  Greek 
poet;  but  aa  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and 
over-curious,  I  have  purposely  omitted  them.  The  greater  inci- 
dents, however,  are  not  only  set  off  by  being  shewn  ia  the  same 
light  with  several  of  the  same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that 
means  may  bo  also  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  ta.stelesa  or 
igaoraiLt. 


No.  357.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  1 


The  tenth  book  f  P  d  L  t  h  a  eater  variety  of  per- 
sons in  it  than  any  th  th  wh  1  p  ra  The  author,  upon 
the  winding  up  of  h  t  n  t  1  11  those  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  sh  w  w  th  dt  t  b  uty  the  influence  which  it 
had  upon  each  of  th  m  It  1  k  th  1  t  ot  of  a  well  written 
tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up 
before  the  audience,  and  represented  under  those  circumstaucci) 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  book  under  four  heads,  in  re- 
lation to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
persona,  who  have  their  respective  parts  allotted  in,  it. 

'Themotto  tothiapaperin  the  original  put  iiyitiou 'n  folio,  is  Ihe  sums 
with  tliat  which  ia  now  prefixed  to  No.  279. — C. 
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To  begin  witt  the  celestial  persons  :  tlie  guardian  angels  of 
Paradise  are  described  as  returning  to  Heaven  upon  the  fell  of 
man,  ia  order  to  approve  their  vigilance ;  their  arrival,  their  man- 
ner of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in.  themselves, 
and  in  those  spirits  who  arc  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines. 
Up  into  Heav'n  from  Paradiee  in  haste, 
Th'  angelio  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wond'ring  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'ii 
Eutranea  unseen.     Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  Hearaa  gate,  diapleaa'd 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet  mix'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arriv'd  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel :  they  tow'i'dB  the  throne  sujireme 
Accountable  made  haste  to  malce  appeer 
With  righteous  plea  their  ntmost  vigilaace. 
And  easily  approv'd ;  when  the  most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  bis  secret  cloud. 
Amidst  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  divine  person,  who,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
poem,  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their  fall,  overthrew 
the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as 
descending  to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  tho  three 
offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  witli 
which  holy  writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form 
of  words,  in  which  the  tiree  several  sentences  were  passed  upon 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpout.  He  has  rather  chosen  to  neghet 
the  numerousne&a  of  bis  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt 
and  confusion  of  our  first  parents  standing  naked  before  their 
Judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.     Upon  the  arrival  of  Sia 
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and  Death  into  tlio  works  of  the  creation,  tlie  Almighty  is  agaiu 
introduced  as  speaking  to  hia  angels  that  surrounded  liim. 

See  with  wiint  heat  these  doga  of  hell  advanee 
To  wasto  and  Hutoo  jonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  oreat^d,  &a. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  glorious  image  of 
holy  writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host  of 
angels,  utteriag  hallelujais,  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
or  of  many  waters. 

He  ended,  and  the  liear'nly  audience  lond 
8uug  hallelujah,  as  the  aound  of  Bea5, 
Through  multiluda  that  sang:   "Just  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  deoreea  in  all  thy  works, 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  !  " 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  hook  we  are  now  esamining,  has  infinite  allusions 
to  places  of  scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks 
of  such  as  are  of  »  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
passage  in  the  present  book,  where  describing  Sin  and.  Death  as 
marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

Behind  her  Death 

CloBe  following  pneo  foi-  pace,  not  raountod  yet 
Oa  hia  pale  horse  I 

sWhieh  alludes  to  that  passage  in  scripture  so  wonderfully 
poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination.  '  And  I  looked,  and 
behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him ;  and  power  was  given  unto  them 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and 
with  hunger,  and  with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.'  Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must 
likewlw  take  notice  of  the  command  which  the  angels  received 
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to  produce  the  several  changes  in  natare,  and  sully  the  beauty  of 
the  creation  A(,coidingly  they  are  represented  as  infeetmg  (he 
stars  and  jilaDet*  with  miliguaat  influencos,  weakening  the  light 
of  the  sun,  hringing  down  the  winter  mto  the  milder  regions  of 
Dituie,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  =kj, 
storing  the  elouda  with  thunder,  tnd,  in  short,  perverting  the 
whole  frame  ot  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  cnmin  t!  inh  i- 
hitants  As  tliis  is  a,  noble  incident  m  the  poem,  the  following 
hues,  m  whieh  we  see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  j>U 
cing  it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun  from  wh'it  it  hid  bctuie 
the  fall  of  man,  is  eoneeived  with  that  sublime  imigin  ition  which 
was  so  peculiar  to  this  greif  author 

Some  say  he  bid  hia  angele  lu  n  aiftani'' 
The  poles  of  earth  twioo  ten  degrees  mid  mora 
From  the  sun's  asle  ;  they  with  labour  puah'd 
Oblique  Uie  oentrib  globe. 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infernal  agents 
under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  thia  book. 
It  is  observed  by  those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
Virgil's  plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  eirth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  are  the  several  scones  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of 
Milton's  poem  la  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  minymoie  astonishing  ciroumstances.  Satan  having  sur- 
rounded the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise. 
We  then  see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  oonstella'tions, 
and  after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing  his 
voyage  through  the  Chaos,  and  entering  into  bis  own  infernal 
dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels,  is 
worked  up  with  circums,tanee8  which  give  a  delightful  surprise  to 
the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  which 
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liooi  Hi,  more  th.n  the  Iran.formation  of  Ho  .hole  andionoe 
that  follow,  the  aooounl  Ihei,  lead.,  gi„.  them  of  hi.  eipoJi- 
tioo.  ^  The  gradual  oh.ngo  of  Satu.  Mm.olf  i,  desoribed  afte, 
Ovid',  mannop,  and  may  vie  with  aoj  of  Ho.e  eolebraled  tran,- 
fomatoi.  whioh  ,„  looked  upon  a.  the  net  ho.ulifd  p.,..  i„ 
that  poet',  work,.  Milton  neve,  fail,  of  improving  hi.  own  hint, 
and  heitowing  the  la.t  fini.hing  tonohe.  to  ever,  incident  whioh  i.' 
admitted  into  hi,  poem.  The  nneipeoted  hi.,  which  li,,,  in  thi. 
opi,ode,  the  dinion,ion,  ai  hulk  of  gatui,  ,„  „noh  ,uperiop  to 
Ihoa,  of  the  infernal  ,piril,  who  lay  under  the  ,ame  Iranrfotma. 
lion,  with  the  annual  change  which  thej  are  ,«pp„,cd  to  .uifer 
are  in.lanoe.  of  thi.  kind.  The  beautj  of  the  diction  i,  very  re- 
markable in  thi,  whole  epi,ode,  a,  I  have  observed  in  the  ,ixth 
paper  of  thee  remark,  the  great  judgment  with  which  it  was 
contrived. 

The  part,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  Iho  human  p.r.on,,  come 
neit  under  our  consideration.  Milton's  art  i,  no  where  more 
shewn  than  in  hi,  coudncting  the  parts  of  these  our  flrsl  parents 
The  reptcentation  he  give,  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  atoty, 
is  wonderfully  contrived  to  inllueno,  the  reader  with  ■  pity  and 
eompasiion  toward,  them.  Though  Adam  involve,  the  whole 
speoie,  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weaknes,  which 
every  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiserate,  a,  it  ,ecm, 
rathe,  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who 
offended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  e«n,.  a  fault  which  he  himself 
might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  Ih.  .„cs.  of  love  fo,  Evo  that 
mned  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  .that  the  author 
1,  justiOed  in  thi.  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the 

witho.1  W,.„  th.  ,I,.t  p„du.rf     n.  had  .,pr«„d  hiiiCl." 
S,  M  •"*  "■*'  '"  "-'■'■■  '-•"  "•'-"■  ^  ■'••'■  '-  '••^i 
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most  orttodox  writers.  Milton  has  hy  this  means  filled  a  great 
part  of  bis  poem  with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French 
orities  call  the  Tender,  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  en- 
gaging to  all-aorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering,  are  like- 
wise drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the 
reader  in  their  afflictions,  hut  raise  in  him  the  most  melting  pas- 
sions of  humanity  and  commiseration.  "When  Adam  sees  the 
several  changes  in  nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears  in  a 
disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  inno- 
cence and  happiness;  he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse,  despair,; 
in  the  language  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for 
liaving  given  him  an  unasked  esistence. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Mater,  from  my  ulaj 
To  mould  me  man,  did  I  aolieit  thee 
From  dai'kneBB  to  promote  ma,  or  here  place 
In  this  delieioiis  garden )    As  my  wiii 
Coneurr'd  not  to  my  being,  'twere  bnt  right 
And  eqnal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
DesiconB  to  resign,  and  rendar  baot 
AU  I  received 

Ho  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presumption,  owns  his 
doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened 
may  be  inflicted  on  him. 


Fii'd  on  tliia  day  1  why  do  I  overiive, 
Why  am  I  moot'd  with  death,  and  lengthen 
To  d^atljlesB  pain  t  how  gladly  wonld  I  me. 
Mortality  my  aentenae,  and  be  earth 
Insensible  1  how  glad  wonld  lay  me  down 
Afl  in  my  mother's  lapl  there  siiould  I  rest 
And  alaep  secure  ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  mo 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  of  worai 
To  me  and  to  my  off-apring,  would,  torment 
WiOi  cruel  expectation. 
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This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  and  varied  with  all 
those  sentiments  which  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
broken  and  disturbed,  I  must  not  omit  that  generous  concern 
which  our  first  father  shews  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  whioh  it 
BO  proper  to  affect  the  reader, 

Hide  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,  whom  to  betold  whs  theo  mj  height 
Of  happiiieBa:  yet  well  if  hare  would  end 
The  miaery,  I  dasepv'd  it,  and  would  boar 
My  own  deaervinga;  but  this  will  not  serve: 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Ib  propagated  oureo.     0  voice  once  heai'd 
Delightfully  'increase  and  multiply.' 

Now  death  to  hear  j 

In  mc  all 

Posterity  stands  curat  r  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leavo  yoa,  aons  I  0  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none ' 
So  disinherited  how  would  you  bless 
Me  now  your  onrBel  ah,  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  eondemned, 
If  guiltlessf  but  from  rae  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mantind  extended 
upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 
existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him 
ia  his  distress  ? 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  tie  still  night,  not  now,  as  e'oi-  man  fall, 
■WTiolesomo  and  cool  and  mild,  but  with  hlaok  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  oonaoionce  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror  :  on  tJie  ground 
Outatreteh'd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  ofb 
Curs'd  his  creation,  death  as  oft  aceus'd 
Of  tardy  oxecution. 

Tfie  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passionate,  and  apt 
to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.     Sbe  Is  repreaented  with  great 
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tanderiiess  as  approaching  Adam,  but  ia  spurned  from  him  witli 
a  spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  doH 
The  following  passage  wherein  she  is  described  a 
addresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech  that  follows  it,  have  some- 
thing in  them  es([uisitelj-  moving  and  pathetic. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd :  but  Efe 

Not  BO  ropuls'd,  with  tears  tliat  oess'd  cot  flowing, 

And  trcBses  e.11  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them  beaonght 

Rib  peace,  and  thua  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forsake  ma  not  thus,  Adam  ;  wiLneaa  heay'n 
What  love  ainoera  and  reyerenee  in  mj  heart 
1  bear  thea,  and  uoweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deoeired;  thy  aujjpliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  fliy  kneea ;  bereave  ma  not, 
Whereon  i  live,  thy  gentle  looka,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distreas. 
My  only  strength  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thea 
Whither  ahall  I  betake  me,  where  aubsistt 
While  yet  ive  live,  scapee  one  short  hoof  pevbapa, 
Between  ub  two  lot  tliere  be  peace,  &e. 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  same  spirit 
of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  deseend- 
ing  upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live  Childless ;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  As  those  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary 
commiseration,  they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral.  The 
resolution  of  dying,  to  end  our  miseries,  does  not  shew  such  a  de- 
gree of  magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  boar  them,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author  has  therefore,  with 
great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and 
Adam  as  disapproving  it. 
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We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  imagioary  persons, 
or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large  part  in  this  book.  Snch  beau- 
tiful estended  allogoriea  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions of  genius ;  hut  as  I  have  before  obsevved,  are  not  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very 
exquisite  in  its  kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall  not 
lose  time  in  explaining  them  ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  a  read- 
er who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  will  be  amazed 
to  think  how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  and  phrases  to 
describe  the  actions  of  those  two  imaginary  persons,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridi.>o 
,  over  the  Chaos  ;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Miltou. 

Sinoe  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imaginary  persona  as  may 
be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  my- 
self in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind  ajid  which  none  of  the 
critics  have  t  at  I  of  It  s  eitam  Hompr  and  Vii^il  are  full 
of  imaginary  p  ns  who  e  veiy  beautifd  m  poetiy  when  they 
are  just  sh  wn  w  tl  ut  b  ng  engaged  in  iny  series  of  a:,tion. 
Homerindeed  p  nf  Sleep  a^  a  jcrson  ani  iscriles,  a  =hoit 
part  to  him  n  h  s  II  ad  but  we  must  consider  that  though  wt 
now  regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy  ind  unsubstantial 
the  heathens  made  statues  ot  him,  jlaced  him  in  then  temrks 
and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  dutj  When  Homer  makes  use 
of  other  such  allegorical  personfl  it  11  only  in  short  expressions 
which  convey  an  ordinary  thrught  to  the  mind  m  the  nioBi 
pleasing  manner,  and  may  r'ither  ]e  hoked  upju  is  poetic  il 
pjirasea  than  allegorical  descriptions  Instead  of  telliig  ua  that 
men  naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified  he  introduces  the  per 
sons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who  he  tells  u>=  are  insepvable  e  m 
panions      Instead  of  saying  thit  the  time  wn^  come  wLen  Apollo 
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ought  to  have  received  his  reccmpeTice,  he  tells  us  that  the 
HoiirB  brought  him  his  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  ef- 
fects which  Minerva's  ^gis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  lis  that 
the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure  of 
spealiing,  he  represents  Victory  as  following  Dioniedes  ;  Discord 
as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning ;  Venus  as  dressed  by 
the  Graces ;  Bcllona  as  wearing  terror  and  consternation  like 
a  garment.  I  might  give  several  other  instanoes  out  of  Homer, 
as  well  as  a  gieit  many  out  of  VirgiL  Milton  has  likewise  very 
often  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells 
us,  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah  wheu  he 
marched  fortli  against  the  rebel  angels  ;  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  the  Hours  unbaned  the  gates  of  Light;  that  Discord  was 
the  daughter  of  ^'n  Of  tl  e  ame  nature  ire  those  express'ons 
wheie  lescr  b  Ujj  the  s  g  ng  of  the  gt  t  galeheiHs  S  lenoe 
was  pleased  an  I  pon  ihe  Mess  ah  s  b  Id  ng  peace  to  the 
Chaus  ConfiBon  heard  1  8  voce  Imghtadl  nume  able 
mstinces  of  r  poets  wrtng  n  th  s  beaut  ful  figure  It  s 
pla  n  th  t  these  1 1  ave  ment  oned  n  wi  h  persons  of  an  mi^ 
nary  nature  ire  ntro  luc  d  are  such  horf  allcgor  e  a  are  n  t 
de  ^ned  to  be  take  n  the  1  teral  sen  e  but  u  ly  to  convey 
J  arte  lar  eircumstanc  s  to  the  reider  after  an  u  u  il  d 
fl  terta  n  ng  man  er  B  t  when  su  h  pe  sons  are  ntroduced  as 
( r  nc  pal  act  r"  and  engage  1  a  sc  es  of  a  Iventures  they  take 
too  mnoh  tpnn  them  and  a  e  by  no  means  prober  for  an  he  o  o 
poem  wh  oh  ought  to  appear  c  ed  ble    n    ts  j  me  pal  ].drts      I 

0  a  ot  fo  be^r  the  efore  th  nk  eg  thit   S  n  and  Death  a  e     s 
mproper  ag     ts    n  a  wo  k  of  th  6  nat  re  as  Strength  and  Ne 

cesB  y     n     ne   of  the  I  aged  es  of  .iE  ehylus  wh     re];re  en  el 
tho  e  two  persons  na  I  ng  iown  Prometl  cua  to  a  rock  for  wi  ch 

1  e  h  s  b  e     justly  censured  by  the  j,rea  e  t       t  ea      II     not 
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kwymg       jp  n^iJ  f       ^  more  Bublirae  man- 

f  thml    ^  til      th  t  fth    p    pliets,  who,  describiDg 

G.    1         d  1    ^   tr  m  h  d         t    g   the  sins   of  man- 

k     1      dd     tt  t  d       Ifal  m  t  Before  him  went  tho 

^    '' '  I'  t       th      m  y  p    ^on  might  have  boea 

^        1  -l  11   h       I     jl       J  t         Th      Fever  might  iave 

™      1   ^1  t  f       h      P  ht  1  t     d  on  her  right  hand, 

Pli        y        li      1  ft       d  D    th        L  r.     She  might  Lave 

b        rnt    d      d        gl  d    f,  d  w     fi-       th     tail  of  a  comet,  or 

^    ^  "^     P       *!>  h  fl    h     t  I    b     Hg :  she  might  have 

ta    t  d  th      tm    1  h       w  th  h     b      tfi     L    very  glaring  of  her 

jmhth  ttdft  Btl  believe  every  reader 

11  th    k  th  t  h      bl  m    w   t    g    th    mentioning  of  her, 

*      '^  pt        h         m  tl  t  more  just,  as  well 

g      t  tl         U  th  t  tl     m    t  f       f  1  p    t  could  have  bestow- 

Iph  thh  fh  gtn.  L. 


No.  303.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  2G. 


Milton  has  shewn  a  wonderful  art  in  describing  that  variety 
of  passions  which  arose  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of 
the  commandment  that  had  been  given  them.  We  see  them  grad- 
ually passing  from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contrition,  prayer,  and  hrpe,  to  a  perfect  and  oora- 
pleat  repentance.     At  the  end  of  the  tenth  booh  they  are  repre- 
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Bented  aa  prostrating  themselTes  upon  the  ground,  and  watering 
tlie  eartli  with  their  tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
ciroumstauoe,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential  prayers  on 
the  very  place  whore  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  B> 


They  fortliwitli  to  tlie  plaoa 

Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  oonfess'ii 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pai-don  begg'd  witli  tears 
Watering  the  ground  -~ - 

'  There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  hiod  in  a  tragedy  of  Soplio 
cles,  where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead 
of  breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battlemonts  (which  fur- 
nishes so  elegant  an  entertainment  for  onr  English  audience) 
desires  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Cithjeron,  in  order 
to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  where  ho  should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  his 
pai'onta  been  eseoated. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  senti- 
ments, he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptance 
which  these  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  allegory  formed 
upon  that  beautiful  passage  hi  holy  writ ; '  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censor ;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before 
the  throne  :  and  the  smoke  of  the  inoense  whiuh  came  with  tlie 
prayers  of  the  saints  asoended  up  before  God.' 

— —-To  heav'n  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way  by  enviona  wiada 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate :  in  thoy  pase'd 
Dimensioaleas  through  haav'nly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fumed, 
'  Tliia  paragrapli  waa  added  when  the  papers  were  revised  foi'  piiblina 
.tioiiii.  volumra.— G. 
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By  theif  great  Interceesor,  came  in  sight 
Befo      th    Pathe  's  th     ne 

■R  e  hive  the  b  me  thougl  t  expre    od  a  see  d  i  t  d  tha 

interoess  on  of  tbe  Mess  ah  wt  h  s  oonce  e  1  u  e  j  phat  o 
aentiments  an  1  esj  ea    ons 

Among  the  JO  t  cil  pa  ts  of  acr  ptare  wh  h  M  Iton  h'ls  so 
finely  wro  ght  nto  th  s  j  rt  ot  ii  a  na  rat  nn  I  must  not  om  t 
that  where  n  Ezek  el  aj  il.  ng  of  ti  e  angels  who  appea  ed  to 
h  m  □  a  V  on  adds  that  every  one  had  four  faces  and  that 
the  r  wl  ole  bo  1  es  and  (heir  bacfci  and  their  han  Is  and  the  r 
V  Qgs  were  full  of  eyes  round  ab  ut 

^The  cohort  bright 

Of  watchful  eheiTibiiji ;  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  doable  Janus,  all  theii-  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes 

The  assembling  of  all  tho  angels  of  heaven  to  hear  the  solemn 
decree  passed  upon  man,  is  represented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The 
Almighty  is  here  described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  message  in 
the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man,  which  was  already 
broken  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  ^hould  fail  before 

Yet  IcBt  they  faint 

At  the  snd  sentence  rigorously  or^3, 
(For  I  behold  them  eoften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  theji  exoeaa)  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  sentiments. 
Upon  their  going  abroad  after  tho  melancholy  night  which  they 
had  passed  together,  they  discovered  the  lion  and  the  eagle  pur- 
suing eaeh  of  them  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of  Para- 
dise. There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it 
presents  great  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in 
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Dai-kneae  ere  day's  mid-oourse  and  moniing  liglit 

More  orient  in  that  WBatern  cloud  that  draws 

O'er  tha  blue  firnjament  a  radiant  white, 

And  Blew  deaeends,  with  aomething  heay'nly  fraagliti 

He  err'd  nol,  for  by  Ibis  the  heav'nly  bands 
Down  from  a  aky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  gbi-ioiis  appai'ition— 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  tliis  author,  who  always  suits 
liis  parts  to  the  actora  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Michael 
in  tlio  expulsion  of  oar  first  parents  from  Paradise.  The  arch- 
angel on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  nor  in 
that  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael  the  sociable  spirit 
entertained  the  father  of  mankind  before  the  fall.  His  person, 
his  port,  aaid  behaviour,  are  suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  the  following  passage. 

Th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 

Not  iu  his  shape  celeEtiat,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  ;  oyer  his  liiuid  ai'ms 
A  military  Test  of  purple  floVd 
Livelier  than  Melibfflan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarpa,  worn  by  Itinjw  and  hemes  old 
In  time  of  tiiioe;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woo£ 
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His  stany  helm,  unbucklad,  ehew'd  him  prime 
la  manhood  wiiere  youth  ended;  bj  his  aids 
As  in  a  glisf  ring  za^ao  hung  the  swoi'd, 
Satan's  dii-e  dread,  and  ia  his  hand  the  apear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  ho  kingly  from  hia  state 
Inolined  not.  but  hia  coming  thus  declared. 

Eye's  complaint  upon  hearing  that  she  was  t>  he  lemrned 
from  the  gaidefl  of  Paradno  is  wonderfully  beautiful  the  aenti- 
monts  are  uot  only  proper  fo  the  subject,  but  have  something  m 
them  particularly  soft  ami  womanioh 

Must  I  then  leave  thee,  Paradise  I  thus  leave 
Thee,  nativesoil,  these  happy  walks  aad  shadoa, 
Pithaimtofgods?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quieti  though  Bad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flow'rs 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  oven,  which  I  bi-ed  up  will,  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names  ; 
■WL.0  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  op  rank   . 
Your  tribes,  and  water  ikim  the  ambrasial  fount  r 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild,  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  aceustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  I 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughta  which  are  enuany  mov- 
ing, and  of  a  more  masculiao  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  j 
in  it. 

This  most  afflieta  me,  that  dapaHiug  henoe 

As  Ivom  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  couDt'nanca  ;  here  I  could  frequent, 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate. 

On  tbifl  mount  ho  appear'd,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visibly  among  these  pines  his  voice 

r  beard,  hei'e  wiih  him  at  this  fountain  'alk'tl: 
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So  mony  grateful  nltarB  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  tupf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  fi-om  the  brook,  in  rvmiiioiy 

Oi-  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  aweet  smelling  guina  and  fruits  and  flower*. 

la  yonder  netlier  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearanoBS,  or  footsteps  trace  I 

For  fhoi^h  1  fled  him  angry,  yet  reoiili'd 

To  life  prolong'd  and  promised  raoe,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  tbough  hot  his  utmost  skirls 

Of  giocy,  and  ior  off  his  steps  adore. 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest  mount  oi 
Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  aa  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I 
have  hefore  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  ia  in  many 
paj-ticutara  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  Virgil's 
hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him ;  but  though  that  episode  ia 
justly  admired  aa  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  iEueid, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  talies  of  all  his  sons  and 
daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented  with  eshibit  to  him  the 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
closeness  and  propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dy'ng  man, 
ia  touched  with  great  beauty. 

But  have  I  now  seen  death?  ia  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust)  O  sight 
Of  ten'or  fuul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel  I 

The  second  vision  seta  before  him  the  image  of  death  in  a  great 
variety  of  appearances.     The  angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea 
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Dire  was  the  toasing,  deep  the  groana,  Despair 
Tended  the  siek,  busy  from  coiieh  to  couch; 
And  ovei'  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delaj'd  to  strike,  thongh  oft  invoked 
With  vowa  as  their  chief  good  and  fiual  hope. 
The  passion  which  likewise  risea  in  Adam  on  this  occasion  is 
very  natural. 

Sight  so  defoim  what  heart  of  rook  could  lo„g 
Dry-ejed  behold  I  Adam  eould  not,  but  wapt, 
Tlio'  not  of  woman  bora;  eorapnesion  quell'd 
His  beat  of  man.  and  gave  him  up  in  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam  whicli  follows, 
abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than  a  contract 
and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  after  his  melancholy  pros- 
pect  of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and 
jollity.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart  as  he 
is  inient  upon  this  visloa,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I 
must  not  omit  the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
d  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  arc  caUed  in  scripture. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st  that  i^em'd 
Of  goddeseea,  ao  bUthe,  so  smooth,  eo  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  oonBists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise; 
Bred  only  and  oompleated  to  the  taate 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sicg,  fo  dnuce, 
To  dreas  and  troule  the  tongue,  and  roil  the  eys. 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  livea 
Ueligiou.i  titled  them  the  Bona  of  God, 
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Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  tbair  fame, 
Ignobly  to  Clia  trains  and  to  the  smilea 
Of  those  fair  atheiaW 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled  with 
the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears, 
and  breaks  out  in  that  p 


— O  what  a 


Death's  miniBtGra,  not  men  :  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  man,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  alew 
His  brother:  for  of  whom  suoh  maeeaore 
Makethey  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men! 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions,  after 
hiiving  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  ter- 
ror whiet  arc  conformable  to  tho  description  of  mar:  passes  on  to 
those  softer  images  of  triunjphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visihle  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's  account 
of  the  universal  deluge,  tho  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  avoided  everything  that  is  redundant  or  puerile 
in  the  Latin  p  et  "VV  e  lo  not  h  re  see  the  wolf  sw  a  mmg 
among  the  she.  [  nor  T.ny  of  those  wanton  m  „  nat  ons  wl  ch 
Seneca  found  f  It  w  th  as  1  coom  ng  the  ,^r  at  citastrojhe  of 
nature.  If  our  poet  has  n  tate  1  that  verse  u  wh  h  Ov  1  tells 
ua  that  there  was  noth  ng  but  sea  an  1  tl  t  th  s  sea  had  o  sh  rt. 
to  it,  he  has  n  t  set  tl  o  tho  ^bt  n  b  ch  a  1  ,,ht  as  to  n  u  tl  o 
censure  which  cr  t  os  have  passed  po  t  The  Ktter  part  of 
that  verse  in  0  1  s  lie  and  s  jc  fluo  i  1  t  just  anl  be  t  ful 
ill  Milton. 

Jamiuem  ttUu^nulm    1  1    b  bant 

Nil  niBi  pontua  erat,  defli'ant  quoque  littora  ponto. 

Oiw. 
Now  aeaa  and  earth  were  in  eonfusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  witliont  a  ooEsll 

DttlDEN. 
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Sea  witliOHt  shura — 

MllTON. 

Ill  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  dcseription  does  m  t  forustall 
the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and  solemn  on  thii  oocasion 
is  that  whioli  follows  in  our  Bngliah  poet, 

And  iQ  their  pnlaoes 
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Out  of  hie  plate,  puBh'd  by  the  horned  S.ao<\, 
With  all  hia  verdnre  Bpoil'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  op'ning  gul^ 
And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  Eea-mews  ulaiig. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  maies  from  the  vision  of  tho 
deluge,  to  tho  concorn  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  esquisitely 
graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first  thoughv  it  in 
iroduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid. 


did'st  thou  grii 
2nd  ofal!  thj 


e  then,  Adnm,  to  heliold 
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Depopnlation  ;  thee  anotlier  floqd 
Of  teal's  and  Borrow,  a  flood  thee  alao  drown'J 
And  BUok  thee  its  thy  sons ;  till  geotly  rear'd 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  lust 
Though  coniforiless,  as  when  a  fiither  niourae 
His  eliiidren,  all  in  "view  destroy'd  at  onoe. 

I  have  beea  the  more  particular  in  my  quotaticus  out  of 
the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally 
ruckoned  among  the  most  shining  books  of  this  poem ;  for  which 
reason  the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages 
in  it  which  deserve  Our  admiration.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are,  indeed,  built  upon  that  single  cireumatanee  of  the  removal  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself 
so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  ex- 
tended and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and 
pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem.  I  must  fnr- 
ther  add,  that  had  not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  Fall  of  Man  would  not  have  been 
uompleat,  and  consequently  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. 

L. 
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Bcgnlua  Iirltant  anlDniB  demtssa  pw  snrea, 
Quam  quie  siut  oculls  subjeela  fldellbiis 


Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of 
mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature,  dispatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  narration.     He  has  devised  a  very  hand- 
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Thna  with  ten  -wounas 

Tho  rivei'-dragon  tamed  at  length  anbmifa 
To  let  his  sojourners  departt  and  oft 
Humbles  Iiis  atnbborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 
More  harden'd  after  thaw:  till  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swaliowa  him  with  bis  host,  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walla, 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Mosea,  so  to  staud 
Divided 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  Crocodile,  which  In- 
habits the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  Thid 
allusion  ia  taten  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel :  '  Thus 
Baith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I  am  against  thee  Pharaoh  Ling  nf 
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Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lietk  in  tie  midst  of  Lis  rivors, 
wiiieh  liatli  said,  mj  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself  Milton  lias  given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical 
image  in  the  same  description,  which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  tlie  history  of  Moses. 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  hia  approach 
Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watoh ; 
Then  thro'  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  elimd 
Cfod  laoking  forth,  tdll  trouble  all  hh  hott, 

And  craxe  their  cltariot-tiiheela :  when  by  commund 

Mosea  onoe  more  hie  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  ;  the  eea  his  rod  obeys : 

On  their  embattell'd  ranliB  Ihe  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war  :- — — 

As  the  principlal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an 
itloa  of  the  holy  person,  who  was  to  re-instate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Ahrahara,  from  whence  the  Messiah 
was  to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  Patriarch 
actually  travelling  towards  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  gives  a 
particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  narration. 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  ivlint  fiiith 

He  leases  his  gods,  hia  friends,  his  native  soil 

Ur  of  ChaldBia,  passing  now  tlje  ford 

To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Ofherds  and  flocks  and  numerous sei-vituda: 

Hot  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God  who  oall'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains,  I  see  hia  tents 

Piteht  about  Sochera,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh,  there  by  promise  he  reeeiyea 

Gift  to  hia  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  south, 

(Things  bj  their  names  I  eall,  though  yet  unnam'd). 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  JCneid  probahly  gave  Milton 
the  hint  of  thi«   whole   episode,  the  hist  line   is   a  trar.slatioi.  of 
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tree  where  Ancliises  mentions  the  names  . 

Hejw 

ere  to  bear  hereafter. 

Hieo  turn  nomina  erunt,  nuno  aunt  sine  nomine 

These  then  shall  be  their  names,  the"  naraaleaa 

The  poet  Las  very  fioely  represented  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart  whioh  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he 
rejoices  in  it ;  hut  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  compleat- 
ed,  and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and 
transport, 

O  Goodness  infinite,  Goodness  immenae  I 
That  all  tiiia  good  of  oil  shall  produee,  Ao, 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an  Leroiit 
poem,  aeaording  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  condncted 
it  through  many  doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disc[uietudes,  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction,  Milton's  fable,  which  had 
so  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in 
this  particular.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  poet  has  shown  a 
most  exquisite  judgment,  aa  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  find- 
ing out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject. 
Accordingly  he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification 
and  disappointment.  We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in 
the  dust,  and  loaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and  torments. 
On  the  contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that  which  they  had  for- 
feited :  in  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable  iu  the  height  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of  misery. 

MUton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.     The  last  speeches  of  Adam 
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and  the  archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  icstruoiive  sentiment? 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieti 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  oonsolati 
in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautifiil  speech  mh 
is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasi 
and  satisfaction, 

Wiience  thou  returii'st,  and  whither  wcnt'st,  I  know; 

Fop  God  is  also  in  sleep;  aud  dreama  advise, 

Whioh  he  hath  sent  prai)ifJoH9,  some  great  good 

Presaging,  since  with  Borrow  and  heart's  distress 

Wearied  I  fell  asleep:  bnt  now  lead  on; 

In  me  is  no  delaj :  with  thee  to  go 

Is  to  stay  here;  without  thee  here  to  stay 

la  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thon  to  me 

Art  all  things  andar  heav'n,  all  places  thon, 

Who  for  niy  wilfal  crime  art  banish'd  henta. 

Tliis  farther  consolation  yet  seoure 

I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favovic  I  unworthy  am  vouohsaf'd, 

By  me  the  promis'd  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

The  following  lines,  which  coHclude  the  poem,  rise  in  a  most 
glorious  hlaze  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  ^tbiopica  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of 
the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  Bor  proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  over  the  surface  oi 
the  earth  by  an  uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader 
may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attributed 
tlio  same  hind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  fo  take  possession 
of  Paradise. 

So  spake  onr  mother  Eve,  and  .idam  heard 
Weii-pleas'd,  but  answered  not;  for  now  toi  nigh 
Th'  archangel  stood,  and  froro  the  other  liill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  chei'nbim  descended;  on  the  grnvind 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev-ning  mist, 
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And  gafbers  ground  taut  at  the  lab'rer'e  heel 
HoQ.eward  returoing.     High  in  front  act  vitiie'd 
The  brandiah'd  aword  of  God  before  tlioiii  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  passage,  hy 
reflecting  on  the  hehaviour  of  the  angel,  who,  in  holy  writ,  has 
the  coniiuet  of  Lot  and  hia  family.  The  oireuni stances  drawn 
from   that   relation   are   very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this 


In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  angel  eaught 
Our  liog'ring  parentB,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  oliif  na  last 
To  the  Bohjeeted  plain ;  then  disappear'd. 
Thaj  looking  bael:,  ius. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  snrpriBed  with  upon 
their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader's 
imagination,  as  nothing  can  he  more  natural  than  the  tears  they 
shed  on  that  O' 


They  looking  bact,  all  th'  eastern  aide  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  Beats 

Wav'd  over  by  tliat  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

■With  dreadful  faoea  throng'd  and  fiery  arma : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  tliem  soon. 

Tlie  woi-ld  was  all  befoi-o  them,  whei'H  to  choose 

There  place  of  real,  and  Pi'ovidonoe  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration  in  this 
divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would  end  better  with  the 
passage  here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wanii'ring  slej's  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitaiy  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very 
much  below  'Jie  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  atiguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  conpid' 
(iration, 
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The  world  wneall  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Tlieir  place  of  reat,  and  Providenee  their  guide. 

The  numl^ei  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal  to  those  of 
the  ^neid.  Our  author  in  his  first  edition  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  books,  hat  afterwards  broke  the  sevonth  and  tlie  eleventh 
eacli  of  them  into  two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  great  judgment, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  tlio  pains  of  esamining  it.  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  sneh  a  chimerioal  beauty  as  that  of 
resembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  and 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  crities  who  have 
written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the 
particular  moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost.  Though 
I  can  by  no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned  French  author, 
that  an  epic  writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as 
the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
out  a  story  to  it ;  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroiL 
poem  ever  was,  or  ean  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  moral  may 
not  be  deduced.  That  whioli  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  most  uni- 
versal and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  is  in  short  this, 
'  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that 
aiaobcdience  makes  them  miserable'  This,  is  visibly  the  moral 
of  the  principal  fable  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  con- 
tinued in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the  commind  that  was  given 
them,  and  were  driven      t    f  t  th  y  h   It      sgressed. 

This  is  likewise  the  m  1  f  th  j  P  I  P  I  wl  ch  shews 
us  how  an  innumerabl     m  It  t   1      f  1    f  11  f    m  their  state 

of  bliss,  and  were  ca  t  h  11  p  th  d  b  d  ce.  Be- 
sides this  great  moral  hbmyblkdp  the  soul  of 
the  fable,  there  are  an  mfi  ty  f  d  m  I  h  h  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  sever  1  i     ts    f  th     i     m       1  wh   h  makes  thia 
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work  mote  usefaJ  and  jnstructive  than  any  other  poem  ia  any 
laDguage. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odjssey,  the  Iliad,  and 
^neid,  have  taien  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  numher  of 
months  or  days  contained  in  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems. 
If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in 
Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in  the 
fourth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  action  which  is 
descrihed  in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the 
regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subjeet  to 
any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  HOW  finished  my  observations  on  a  work  which  does  an 
honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
under  those  four  heads,  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language,  and  made  eaeh  of  them  the  subject  of  a  parti- 
cutar  paper.  I  have  in  the  nest  place  spoken  of  the  censures 
which  OUT  author  may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  1 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  inight  Lave  enlarged  the 
number,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  sub- 
ject, I  believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find 
any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  autKor  has  fallen  into, 
that  does  not  come  under  one  of  those  heads  among  whioh  I  have 
distributed  his  several  blemisbes.  After  having  thua  treated  at 
largo  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  cel- 
ebrated this  poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars. I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and 
endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  ia  beautiful  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determhui 
wherein  they  consist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  bow  some 
passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime  ;  others  by  being  soft ; 
others  by  being  natural :  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the 
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pasalon  j  which  by  the  moral ;  mh    h  hy  th         t         t        d    h 
hy  the  ospression.     I  have  likew  d  J  t     h  w  h  w  th 

geniua  of  the  poet  sHDes  hy  a  1    pp^  t  d   t    t     11 

sion ;  or  a  judicious  imitation    h  w  h    h         p    d  p 

Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raised  h  m  ^     t         hy  th 

which  he  has  made  of  several  p    t     1  p       g       n  S     p 
might  have  inserted  also  several  p       ^       f  T  mh   h 

thor  Las  imitated ;  hut  as  I  do      1 1    k    p      T         t    b  fl 

cient  voucher,  I  would  not  pc  pi  n  y  1  w  th  h  | 
tions,  as  might  do  more  hououi  t  th  It  1  th  E  gl  h  j 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  t    p    t     1  t!  to      H 

kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  wouU  h     t  1  t  p  t  1        h 

which  are  essential  to  poetry,  al     hhmybmtwth         1 
works  of  this  great  author.     H  d  I  tl        ht    t  mj  fi    t        ag 
in  this  design,  that  it  would  ha     1  d  m     t  t     1      th 

believe  I  should  never  have  ent      d    j        t    b  t  th    k    d         ] 
tion  which  it  has  mot  with  araon^  those  whose  judgm    t  1 1 
a  value  for,  gives  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  have  hee 
at  in  composing  them.'  L- 

'  A  sinmilar  reason,  meaning,  I  Biippoae,  that  Milton  did  more  honor 
Taaso  by  copying  him,  than  to  his  own  taste  bj  the  Beleotion  of  such  a  m 
del.— V.  vol.  ii.  Travela  in  Italy,  notes,  paaa.— Q. 


■  Oompoatiff  tlteni.  The  substantiye,  to  which  Oum  ceft.  =,  ., 
1  not  expreaaed.  Thia  inaoouvttoy  might  have  been  asoldi 
'.he  kind  reesplion  vikich  these  papers  liaee  met  vjitli,  &a. — H. 


Folded  by  sayini! 
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1  WAS  this  moruiug  surprised  with  a  great  knoekiog  at  the 
door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me 
there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  spoak  with  mo.  Upon  my  ask- 
ing her  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it  waa  a  very  grave  elderly  per- 
son, but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name.  I  immediately  went 
down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  he  the  coachman  of  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  Hoger  de  Coverley.  He  told  me  that  his  master  came 
to  town  last  night,  and  would  he  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  mo  in 
Grays- Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myself  what  had  brought 
Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any  letter  from 
him,  ho  told  me  that  his  master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of 
Prince   Eugene,  and  that  he   desired  I  would  immediately  moot 

■  The  prince's  missioti  to  this  eountiy  was  no  less  popular  than  his  vio- 
toriflB — gained  in  aaaooialion  with  Marlborough — had  made  Lis  person.  It 
was  to  urge  the  proseoution,  with  Austria,  of  the  war  against  France  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1706 ;  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  to  the  queea's 
favour  his  great  ally  the  duke,  who  had  only  four  days  before  his  arrival 
been  dismiBaed  with  disgrace  from  all  hie  emplojments.  "Grafitndo, 
eateeni,  the  partnership  in  so  many  military  operations,"  wo  read  in  Prince 
Eugene's  Autobiography,  "  and  pity  for  a  person  dn  disgrace,  caused  me  to 
throw  myself  with  emotion  into  Marlborough's  arms." 

Nothing  could  esceed  the  enthusiastic  raooption  with  which  Eugene  was 
greeted;  and  an  adroit  illustration  of  the  eagcrnesB  of  the  publio  to  behold 
him,  is  the  bringing  Sir  Roger  np  to  London  solely  for  that  purpose,  only 
two  days  after  the  prince's  appearance.  "The  Knight,"  says  the  "Spec 
tator,"  "made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 
where  he  might  have  a  full  view  of  that  extraordinarv  man."     Thia  was  in 
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I  WIS  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of  the  old  knight, 
Hiough  I  did  not  muoli  wonder  at  it,  having  heard  him  say  more 
than  once  in  private  discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Euge- 
nio  (tor  so  tlie  knight  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
Scanderbeg 

fact  a  ueoeBBity ;  for  whenever  the  prince  ventured  in  the  atreetB,  he  wiis 
beflflt  bj  eager  nivUtitndea,  from  the  evening  ot  hia  arriv^  (5th  January, 
1T12)  till  his  departure. 

While  tlfere  was  a  chance  of  gaining  over  the  illuatrious  envoy,  the 
court  party  joined  ia  the  general  homage,  and  on  her  birth-day,  Anne  gave 
the  Prince  a  jawelled  sword,  valued  at  £4,60a  Than  Swift,  at  first  sight, 
"  didn't  think  him  an  ugly  faced  fallow,  but  well  enough ;  and  a,  good 
shape."  (Journal,  Jan.  18.)  Bngene  waa  not  to  be  won  ;  and  persisted  in 
passing  moat  of  his  time  with  Mui'lborough :  whom  HatUy,  the  lord 
treasurer,  had  jnat  atripped  of  hia  title  of  general.  One  day  at  dinui^r, 
while  Harley  waa  plying  the  prince  with  flattery  and  depveoiating  Mai'l- 
borough,  he  called  Eugene  lie  first  general  in  Europe.  "  If  I  am  so,"  said 
the  prince,  "'tis  to  your  lordship  I  am  indebted  for  that  distinction." 
Both  by  woids  and  behaviour  Prince  Eugene  firmly  adhei'ed  to  the  cauae 
he  had  come  over  to  advance,  and  ha  fell  into  utter  disrepute  with  the 
Tory  or  peace  party.  Then  it  was  that  Swift,  eager  as  the  rest,  got  a  ae- 
coQiJ  glimpse  of  the  great  mun ;  but  the  same  pair  of  ayes  jaundiced  with 
party  prgudico  found  Mm  "plaguy  yellow  and  literally  ugly  besides." 
{Journal,  Feb.  10.) 

Meanwhile  the  illustrious  envoy  was  the  idol  of  the  populace  and  of  tJie 
Whigs.  He  returned  their  idolatry  by  a  pleasing  affability  in  public,  ane 
by  a  variety  of  small  but  agreeable  courtesies  in  private.  Amongst  these 
it  must  be  noted  that  he  stood  sponsor  to  Steele's  second  eon.  The  Whig 
ladies  profaBead  to  he  in  love  with  him,  and  returned  a  compliment  often 
paid  to  themselves  by  making  him  their  toast,  in  company,  be  had,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  "a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does  acarcely  bear  Ibe 
acknowledgements  that  all  the  world  pay  him." 

His  popularity  waa  gall  to  the  Tories,  who  with  a  too-prevalant  and 
mean  revenge  set  about  showering  libels  upon  him.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
Prlnca  Eugene  retired  fi'om  this  country :  his  disgust  aud  disappointmant 
slightly  tempered  by  the  kindness  of  the  queen  ;  who,  at  parting,  gave  him 
her  portrait. 

A  running  fire  of  aquibB  and  parophleta  waa  kept  up  against  the  Torief 
on  account  of  their  cringing  reception  and  spiteful  d'smissal  of  the  illuB- 
trioUB  visitor.  One  waa  advertised  in  No,  ill  of  the  "Spectator"  as 
" Prince  Jingene  not  the  man  you  took  him  for;  or  a  Merry  Tale  of  o  Mo- 
dern Hero.     Price  firf." — * 
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I  waa  no  sooner  come  into  Grajainn  walks,"  but  I  heard  my 
friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 
great  vigouTj  for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipos  in  good  air  (to  make 
U3e  of  his  own  phrase)  and  ia  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who 
takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  iu  his  morning 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  good  old 
man,  who  hefore  he  saw  me  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
beggar-man  that  had  asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my 
friend  cbide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him  six-pence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  several  affectionate  looks 
wbioh  we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the  knight  told 
me  my  good  friend  hia  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  tay 

'  Gray's  Inn  Gardans  foiined  for  a  long  time  a  fc.sliionable  proinenarJe. 
The  h  f  antranoa  to  them  was  Fulwood's  Rants,  now  a  pent-up  retreat 
f  p  e  fy;  yetj  in  Sir  Eogar'a  day,  no  place  was  better  adapted  for 
lea  n  his  pipes  in  good  air;  "for  Boaroelj  a  honse  intervened  thanaa  tii 
Har  pat  ai  A  contemporary  satiiist  (but  who  can  Boaroely  ba  quoted 
«  h  t  ai  apology)  affoi'de  a  graphie  deaoription  of  tliis  promenude; — "I 
f  und  e  but  a  parcel  of  Superannuated  Debauoheea  haddlad  up  in 
1  ahs,  fn  ze  coats,  and  wadded  gowns,  to  prcBerve  their  old  carcasses 
f  m  h  harpness  of  Hampatead  air  j  creeping  up  and  down  in  pairs  and 
1  a  h     n    faster  than  the  hand  of  a  dial  or  a  couctj  convict  going  to  exe- 

0  t    n     8  me  tjilking  of  law,  some  of  religion,  and  some  of  politics. — -After 

1  hiid  taken  two  or  three  tuvna  round,  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  Upper 
Walk,  where  just  before  me  on  a  atone  pedestal  was  fixed  an  old  rusty  iio- 
rizontal  dial  with  the  gnomon  broke  abort  off."  *  The  upper  wait  was  Ihe 
Terraoe  mentioned  by  tlie  "Spectator."  Round  tliis  sun-dial,  seats  were 
arranged  in  a  semicircle. 

Gray's  Ion  Gardens  were  resorted  to  by  less  reputable  characters  than 
the  beggars  whom  good  Sir  Roger  scolded  and  relieved.  Expert  piek- 
pootets  and  plausible  ring-droppera  found  easy  prey  there  on  crowded 
■^ays.  lo  the  playe  of  the  period,  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  are  repeatedly  men 
lioned  as  a  place  of  assignation  for  clandestine  lovers. — * 
*  Wntd's  London  8p7.  yoL  I.  p.  884, 
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servico,  and  tliat  the  Sunday  before,  te  had  made  =  a  most  incom- 
parable sermon  out  of  Doctor  Barrow.  '  I  have  left,'  says  he, '  all 
my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  his  poor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will 
Wimble,  Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  presented 
me  in  his  name  witli  a  tobacco  stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great  quan- 
tities of  tliem ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gentle- 
man of  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He 
added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribulation,  for 
that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  Lim  for  cutting  some  ha- 
zel sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight  brought  from 
bis  country  seat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead  ;  and 
that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high, 
that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  '  But  for  my 
part.'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  woman  had 
any  hand  in  it.' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diversions  which 
had  passed  in  bis  house  during  the  holydays,  for  Sir  Roger,  after 
the  laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  I  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  be  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family 
in  the  parish.  '  I  have  often  thought,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  it  hap- 
pens very  well  that  Christmas  should  fall  out  in  tie  middle  of 
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the  winter.  It  is  the  most  dead  unoomfortablo  time  of  tie  year 
when  tiie  poor  people  would  suffer  very  much  from  their  poverty 
and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas 
gambols  to  support  thorn.  I  iove  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearta  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great  hall. 
I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  small  beer,  and  set  it  a 
running  for  twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have 
always  a  pieoe  of  cold  beef  and  a  minoe-pye  upon  the  table,  and 
am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole  even- 
ing in  playing  their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another. 
Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews 
a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  ocoasiona.' 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of  my  old  friend, 
which  carried  so  much  goodness  in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into 
the  praise  of  Hie  late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  church  of 
England,'  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  believed  it 
already  began  to  take  efl'eot;  for  that  a  rigid  dissenter,  who 
chanced  to  dine  at  his  house  oa  Christmas  day,  had  been  ob- 
served to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb-porridge. 

After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  matters.  Sir  Roger 
made  several  inijuiries  concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of 
his  old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew  Froeport.  He  asked  mo  with  a 
kind  of  smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of 
his  absence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  doctrines  ■ 
but  soon  after  gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness,  'Tell  me  truly,' says  he,  'don't  you  think 
Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  pope's  procession" but  with- 


'.  The  loth,  Anne,  cap.  3„  "An  Act  for  preaerving  the  Protestant 
igion  by  better  eecaring  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  establisbed," 
.    It  was  known  popularly  aa  the  act  of  "  Oocaaional  Conformity."—*' 

'  Eaeh  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  aoeesaion  (Nov,  11)  was  for 
nj  years  eelebrnted  by  t]ie  oitizena  sf  London  in  a  manner  exprea- 
e  of  tiieii-  detestation  of  the  Cliurcli  of  Rome.     A  proeession— at  timea 
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out  giving  me  time  to  answer  Lira,  '  Well,  well,'  saya.lie,  '  I  know 
you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters.' 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Prince  Eugene ;  and 
made  me  promise  to  get  kim  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 

Bnffioiently  attractive  for  royal  speotatora— paraded  the   principal  streets, 
the  chief  figure  beiug  an  effigy  of 

"The  pope,  that  pagan  fall  of  prtde," 
well  executed  in  wax  and  axpensively  adorned  with  robesand  a  tiara.  He 
was  accompanied  hy  a  train  of  cardinals  and  jesuita ;  and  at  hia  ear  atood 
a  buffoon  in  the  likeness  of  a  horned  deviL  After  having  been  paraded 
Uiroogh  divers  streets,  hia  liolineas  waa  exulfjaglj  burnt  opposite  to  the 
Whig  elub  near  the  Temple  gate  in  Fleet  Street  After  the  disoovery  of 
the  Eye  House  plot,  the  pope's  pi'ooesaion  waa  dieoontinued ;  but  was  rc- 
BUBoitated  on  the  aequittal  of  the  seven  bishops  and  dethronement  of  James 
II,  Saohevecera  trial  had  added  a  new  intevest  to  the  eereiiiouy  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Roger,  besidea  a  popular  dread  of  the  church 
being — from  the  listlessuess  of  the  miniaters  and  the  maehiaations  of  the 
Pretender — in  danger,  there  was  a  very  general  opposition  to  the  peace 
with  France,  for  which  the  Tories  were  intriguing.  The  party  cry  of  "Ho 
peace"  waa  ahouted  in  the  same  breath  with  "No  poperj." 

The  Whigs  were  detei'inined,  it  was  aaid,  to  give  signifieanee  and  force 
to  these  watohwoida  by  getting  up  the  annivei'aarj  allow  of  1711  with  vin, 
prece  den  ted  splendour.  No  good  Protestaot,  no  honest  hatei-of  the  Flench, 
could  refuse  to  subscribe  hia  guinea  for  such  an  object ;  and  it  was  aaid, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pouuda  were  collected  for  the  efiigies  and  their 
dreasea  and  decorations  alone;  indepandent  of  a  large  fund  for  inoldentai 
eupenses.  The  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  Pretender  were,  it  waa  aaserted, 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  tlie  obnoxious  cabinet  ministers.  The  procession 
was  to  fake  place  at  night,  and  "a  thousand  mob"  were  to  be  hired  to 
oaiTy  flambeaux  at  a  crown  a-pieea  and  as  much  beer  and  brandy  as  would 
inflame  them  for  mischief.  The  pageant  was  to  open  with  "twenty  tour 
bagpipes  marching  four  and  four,  and  playing  the  memorable  tune  of  Lil- 
Lbullero."  Presently  was  to  coma  "a  figure  representing  Cai'dinal  Ganl- 
teri,  (latelymadeby  the  Pretender  protector  of  the  English  nation,)  looking 
down  on  the  ground  in  sorrowful  posture;  his  train  supported  by  twc 
missionaries  from  lUme,  supposed  to  be  now  In  England." — "Tivo  pagea 
throwing  beads,  bulla,  pardons,  and  indulgences," — "Two  jack  puddings 
aprinkling  holy-water." — "Twelve  hautboys  playing  the  'Green-wood 
tree.'" — Then  were  to  Eucoaed  "Six  beadles  with  protestnnt  flails;"  and, 
aftci-  a  variety  of  other  satiricttl  uiummei's,  the  grand  centre  piece  waa  to 
show  il.^elf: — "The  pope  under  a  magnificent  caiiopj',  with  a  right  silver 
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Where  he  might  have  a  full  sight  of  ttat  estraordinaj-y  .aan, 
whose  presence  does  so  muot  honour  to  the  British  nation.  hJ 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great  general,  a^d  I  found 

fringe,  aoeompaiiied  by  tlio  chevalier- St.  Geopgo  an  the  left  and  his  conn 

cillortie  derilouhiB  right"    The  whole  procession  w«^  to  do.a  with 

twenty  streamera  displaying  this  couplet  wrought  on  each, 

"God  blesB  QBMin  Anne,  the  nsHon's  great  flefenflor 

Keep  out  Uie  French,  the  Pope,  and  tlio  Preteniler," 

To  be  ready  for  this  grand  speetaole  the  figu,-es  were  deposited  at  a 

bonse  m  Dury  Lane,  whence  the  prooeasion  was  to  march  ("  with  proper 

fuiV't^f  "T^^  '""''"""'  *"  ^^  ^^'°'''  ^'^""^^  *^'"=«  th^^h 
Pall  Mal^  the  Strand,  Drury  Lane,  and  Holborn  to  KiBhopagat«  Streef,  and 
re  nrn  through  SL  Paul's  Church  Yard  to  the  bonfire  in  Fleet  Street 
After  proper  dittJes  were  sun^.  the  Pretender  was  to  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  being  first  absolved  by  the  Cardinal  Ganlteri.  After 
thut  the  said  cardinal  was  to  be  absolved  by  the  pope  and  bui-nt.  And 
thou  tbe  devil  was  to  jump  into  the  flames  with  his  holiness  ia  hiaarma."* 
Aocordiug.  however,  to  the  Tones,  who  spread  the  most  ei:a{rgerated 
reports  of  these  preparations,  there  were  to  have  been  oertaiulcci dents 
which  were  deliberately  eontrived  beforehand  by  the  conspirators  Be- 
sides the  great  conHagration  of  the  sovereign  poiiitiff,  there  was  to  have 
been  several  supplementary  bonflrea  in  the  line  of  march,  into  wliich  certain 
actors  of  the  show  were  to  fling  a  mock  copy  of  the  prelimiuai^  articles  ol 
peace.  Thia  waa  to  bo  the  signal  for  a  general  exckmatioa  of  "No  peace  I  " 
Horse  messengers  had  also  boeu  engaged-so  wrote  the  onbiuct  scrLltes- 
0  gallop  into  the  crowd  "as  if  to  break  (heir  necks,  their  haets  all  foam  - 
to  cry  out  "  the  queen  is  dead  at  Hampton  Court  I  "  Lord  Wliartoc  and 
several  noblemen  of  even  higher  rank  were  to  disguise  themselvee  as  sailors, 
to  mts  with  and  incite  the  mob.  But  the  grand  stroke  waa  to  be  dealt  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Fianders-covered, 
most  inopportunely  for  bis  enemies,  with  the  glory  of  one  of  his  best 
achievements ;  that  of  having  passed  the  strongly  fortified  lines  drawn  by 
the  French  from  Bouchain  to  Arraa,  On  this  famous  eve  the  duke  was  to 
liave  made  his  entry  through  Aidgate,  and  there  met  with  the  cry  of 
"  Victoiy,  Bouchain,  the  lines,  no  peace  I  " 

But  all  thia  was  harmless  aa  compared  with  the  threatened  sequel  On 
the  diabolical  programme  were  said  to  be  inscribed  certain  houses  tl.at 
were  to  be  burnt  down.  That  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  in  Essex 
Street  was  to  form  the  first  pyre,  because  in  it  had  been  discovered  and 
c.:m|,Jeted  Marlborough's  eomraissorial  defalcations.  The  loM  treasurer's 
was  to  follow.     Harloj  himself  was  to  have  been  to.-n  to   pi.-ces   as  the 
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lliat  .lince  I  w  is  with  him  in  tte  countiy,  he  had  drawn  many 
obsoivations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chroniele,  and 
other  author'),  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  whicli  very 
iDucli  redound  to  the  honom  of  thia  pimoe 

Having  paas-ed  iwav  the  gre  ite=!t  part  of  the  morning  in  hear- 
ing the  knight  S  loflectuns,  which  were  p'srtlj  private,  and  partly 
political,  he  ^aked  me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a 
dish  of  coffee  at  BcLuire's.'  As  I  loye  the  old  man,  I  take  a  de- 
Dutch  pensionary  De  Witt  had  been.  Indeed  the  entire  eity  waa  only  to 
hnTfl  eacaped  deatraetion  end  rapine  by  a  miracle.  It  ia  here  that  the 
"Spectatoi  "  himself  oomes  upon  the  scene.  "The  'Spectator,'  who  ought 
to  be  but  a  looter  on,  waa  to  hate  been  an  assistant ;  that,  seeing  Loadou 
in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opporttinity  to  paint  aftar  the  life,  and  remark 
the  behaTiour  of  the  people  in  the  ruin  of  their  country  j  bo  to  have  made 
a  diverting  ' Spectator. '"  ' 

Theao  were  the  coaraa  eseiiaes  which  the  Tories  put  forth  forapoiling 
the  ahow.  At  midnight  on  the  IGth-llth  of  Nov.  a  posse  of  oonetables 
made  forcible  entry  into  the  Drnry  Lane  temple  of  the  waxen  imagea,  and 
by  force  of  arma  seized  the  pope,  the  Pretender,  the  oardinala,  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  a  chariot  to  have  been  drawn  by  six  of  his  imps,  the  cano- 
pies, the  bagpipes,  the  bulls,  the  pardons,  the  Protestant  flails,  the  stream- 
<:i's, — in  short  the  entire  paraphernalia.  At  one  fell  awoi  p  the  whole 
collection  was  carried  off  to  the  cock-pit  at  Whitehall,  theu  the  privy  con n- 
oil  office.  That  the  eity  apprentices  should  not  be  wholly  depiived  uf  their 
expected  treat,  fifteen  of  the  group  were  eshibited  to  the  public  giatia. 
"  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  davil,  and  the  other  figures  of  cardinals,  Ac. 
fifteen  in  all,  which  have  made  such  a  noiae.  I  hear  the  owners  of  them 
are  so  impudent,  tliat  their  design  is  to  replevy  them  by  law.  The  images 
are  not  worth  forty  pounds,  so  I  stretched  a  little  when  I  said  a  thoaaand. 
The  Grub  Street  account  of  that  tumult  is  published.  The  devil  is  not  like 
lord  treasurer;  they.were  all  in  your  odd  antio  masts  bonght  in  oon<mon 
shops."  Thus  wrote  Swift  to  Stella;  yet  to  the  publicise  either  gave,  cr 
superintended,  an  account  of  fie  affair  which  was  simply  a  stL'ing  of  allthc 
mendacious  exaggerations  theu  wilfully  put  about  by  1  is  patrons.  Such 
wore  the  party  taotiea  of  Sir  Roger's  time,—* 

'  In  Fiilwood's  Rents,  leading  from  Holboro  inl«  Gray's  Inn  Gar 
dens,    aa   mentioned    ante.      It   was   mnch  Jreqnented  by  the   bciielji^i's 
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inglj  V 


ipljing  with  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  him 


1  him  to  the  ooffee-house,  where  his  vener- 
able figure  drew  upon  us  the  ejes  of  the  whole  room.  He  had  no 
sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he 
called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  was 
candle,  and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour,  that  all  the  boys  ia  the  coffeo-room  (who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several 
errands,  iusomuch  that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea, 
tiil  the  knight  had  got  all  his  conveniences  about  him.  L. 
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Drawing  a 


a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents :  first,  as  they  shew  me  which  of  my  papers  are  most 
acceptable  to  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  aa  they  furnish  me 
with  materials  for  new  speculations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of 
my  own  invention ;  sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  into  mj  own  way  of  speaking  and  thinking, 
and  always  {if  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  sense)  omit 
the  many  compliments  and  applauses  which  are  usually  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which  I  receive 


a  the  letters  that  a 

Buti  Btudenta  of  Gray's  Inn.     Sqiii 


they  give  me  an  opportunity  ol 
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lengthening  out  my  paper  by  the  skilful  management  of  the  sub- 
se  b  g  jart  at  the  end  of  tl  em  wb  cb  perhaps  does  not  a  little 
(.0  duce  to  the  ease  both  of  myaelt  and  reader- 
fee  no  w  11  i  aye  t  that  I  often  vr  te  to  myself,  and  am  the 
only  I  nctuil  tor  espo  dent  I  hav  This  objection  would 
deed  be  matei  al  were  the  lette  a  I  communicate  to  the  public 
stuffed  w  th  my  own  con  en  lat  oes  and  if,  instead  of  eudeavour- 
ng  t  1  ert  or  instr  ot  my  re  ler  I  admired  in  them  the  beauty 
of  my  own  performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these  wise  conjec- 
tures to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the  tiiree  foUowiug 
letters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 


"  I  WAS  last  Thursday  ii 
were  thirteen  d  ff 
day  lying  upon   h       b 
which  I  did  w   h  y 

verse  at  the  end  I 

ita  popping  up       m 
confusion  as  w  I 

three  hard  wo  m 

good  jest,  faith        Th 


butXb 


red   h 


been  proper  fo 
not  Iiave  wrap 
sions,  as  if  the 
before  a  comp 
Kembly,  who  w 
the  disuretion 
iiiti)  O-reek,  wh 


f  ladies,  where  tliere 

ur  'Spectator  of  that 

ead  it   to   them, 

e  to  the  Greek 

I        little  startled  at 

,  I  covered  my 

muttered  two  or 

1  cried,  '  A  very 

plain  it  to  them; 

1        ra,  that  if  it  had 

he  author  would 

d        several  expres- 

t  fit  to  be  spoken 

h    matron  of  the  a&- 

d  hood,  commended 

his  filthy  thoughts 

w  of  bis  readers. 
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At  the  same  time,  slie  declared  herself  very  well  pleased,  tL^t  ha 
had  not  given  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  uew-fashioned  hoods ; 
'  For  to  tell  you  truly,  (says  ehe,)  I  was  afraid  he  would  have 
made  us  ashamed  to  shew  our  heads.'  Kow,  sir,  you  must  know 
eince  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to  me  in  a  company  of  la- 
dies, among  whom  I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  I  have  con- 
sulted one  who  is  very  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  he 
assures  me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means  no 
more,  than  that '  manners,  and  not  dress,  are  the  ornaments  of  a 
woman.'  If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  ray  female  admirers, 
I  shall  he  very  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off  handsomely. 
In  the  mean  while  I  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take 
care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any  of  yoar  weU-wishers  into  the 
like  inconveniences.  It  is  in  the  number  of  these  that  I  beg 
leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Tom  TjtimT." 
"  Mk.  Spectatok, 
"  Tour  readers  are  so  well  pleaj^ed  with  your  character  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  there  appeared  a  sensible  joy  in  every 
coffee-house,  upon  hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town.     I 
am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  re- 
quest to  you,  that  you  would  give  ns  public  notice  of  the  window 
or  balcony  where  the  knight  intends  to  make  his  appearance 
Ho  has  already  given  great  satisfaction  to  several  who  have  seen 
him  at  Squire's   Coffee-house.      If  you   thiuk   fit   to   place  your 
short  face  at  Sir  Roger's  left  elbow,  we  shall  take  the  hint,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  so  great  a  favour. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  moat  devoted  Iiumbic  servant,  C.  D." 
"  Sm, 
"  Knowing  you  are  very  inquisitive  after  every  thing  that  ia 
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curious  in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you,  if  jou  please,  in  the  dust 
of  the  evening,  witli  my  show  upon  my  back,  wiiioh  I  carry  about 
with  mo  in  a  box,  aa  only  consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an 
horse.  The  two  first  are  married,  in  which  state  the  little  cava- 
lier has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady  is  with  child.  The 
big-bellied  woman  and  her  husband,  with  their  whimsical  palfry, 
are  so  very  light,  that  when  thej  are  put  together  into  a  scale,  an 
ordinary  man  may  weigh  down  the  whole  family.  The  little  man 
is  a  bully  in  hia  nature;  but  when  he  grows  choloric,  I  confine 
him  to  his  bos  till  bis  wuth  i^  over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  fiom  domg  mischief.  His  horso  is  like- 
wise very  vicious,  for  which  leison  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  close 
to  bis  mangor  with  a  packthre  id  The  woman  is  a  coijuette :  she 
stmts  as  much  as  it  is  possible  toi  a  lidy  of  two  foot  high,  and 
would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large 
pincushion  sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  she  beard  the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods, 
and  ordered  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am  forced 
to  comply  with  her  demands  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition, 
being  very  willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I 
shall  be  very  well  satisfied.  Such  novelties  should  not,  I  think, 
be  concealed  from  the  British  Spectator ;  fop  which  reason,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  presumption  in 

"  Your  most  dutiful,  moat  obedient, 

"and  most  humble  servant,  S.  T.'" 

'  Three  dwarfs  ;  a  veiy  little  man,  with  a  woman  and  horee  of  enrreB 
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'  I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  asbembly  of  virtuosos,  wheru 
one  of  them  produced  many  curious  obserYationB  which  he  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another  of  the 
company  communicated  to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  he  had  also  made  oa  the  aame  subject,  hy  the  help  of  very 
fine  glasses.  This  gave  hirth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
remarks,  and  furnished  discourse  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 

The  diffiTOtit  opinions  which  were  started  on  this  occasion, 
presented  to  my  imaginatldu  so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixing 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all 
the  last  njglit,  and  enmposed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream, 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissention  of  a  beau's  head 
and  of  a  cor[uette's  heart,  whieh  were  hoth  of  them  laid  on  a  table 
before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with  a  groat  deal 
of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  Huper&cial  view,  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another  roan ;  but  upon  applj^'ng  our  glasses  to 
it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  tha*  what  we  looked 
upon  as  brains,  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  an  heap  of  strange 
icaterials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull 
For,  &s  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  nist  real 

'  This  paper  and  281  its  eequel,  probably  auggeBted  to  Mr.  G.  Alesan 
dor  Stevens,  the  first  idea  of  his  Lecture  on  Heads,  which  with  suitable 
and  improTements,  ftiriiialied,  foi   a  long  time,  an  elegant  I'a- 
laement  to  the  public,  and  in  the  end,  abundantly  rewarded  t^« 
eiise,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  lecturer. — 0. 
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blood,  but  ouly  something  like  it;  so  we  found  Miat  the  bi-aiu  of 
n  beau  is  not  a  teal  brain,  but  only  BometUng  like  it." 

The  pineal  gland,  which  manj  of  our  modem  philosopters 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encompa,ased  with  a  kind  of 
korny  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  wtick 
w         mp        p   bl    t    th      ak  d    ^  m     h   th  t  th        ul    f 

th       kdbnyh  tk       bnlytk        p  n 

temi  1  t    g  I        w    b      t 

Wb         dl  tn  ytli  pttbt 

w  fill  d  w  th  bb  1  a  1  b  d  y  w  ht  t  j,  th 
namt  p  ftwktkptfwkhw       Ik 

W        mp        pt  hi    t    th        k  d    J         A     th        f  th  t 

t        w        tuff  d  w  tk        n,  1 1     b  U     d  iix    1       1  tt 
J      li  I  d  d     t!       t    mi     T    f  tk         n         t  In 

an  tt  w  f  d  k  d  f  p  w  1  wh  h  t  th  wh  1  nip  y 
a  sneezing,  and  by  the  scent  discovered  itselt  to  be  rigkt  Spanish 
The  several  otker  cells  were  stored  with  corainodities  of  the  same 
kind,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  tke  reader  an  exact 
inventory 

Theiewas  a  hi"'e  caiitj  on  each  side  uf  the  teid  whiol  I 
must  not  omit  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vow-,  piomisea,  and  protestations  that 
on  the  lett  with  Ociths  ind  imprecations  There  issued  out  i 
duct  fiom  each  of  these  cells,  wbich  lan  into  the  lOOt  of  the 
tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  pasoed  forwaid  in  one 
common  duct  to  the  tip  of  it  We  discovered  several  little  loads 
or  canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  aud  took  particular 
care  to  trace  tjiem  out  through  their  several  passages.     One  of 

'  The  word  Seau  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  diatingviiBhcd 
tliemBelves  by  some  Btriking  peouliarity  in  their  equipage,  Ac,  bnt  finally 
degenei'flted  to  a  nimien  mtdtiiadi'niB. — V,  Niehola's  TaU«r,  No,  9  note. — G 
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fchi,m  ektended  itself  tu  a  bundle  of  sonuets  and  litHe  masieal  in 
httuiueuts  Others  ended  m  seveial  bLddLis,  wliich  were  filled 
witli  wmd  or  frotii  But  the  Krgo  canil  entered  inio  a  great 
cavity  of  the  skull,  from  whence  theie  went  anuthei  canal  into 
the  tongue  This  grejt  eayity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy 
substance,  which  the  Fiench  anatomists  call  galimatias ,  and  the 
English,  nonsense 

The  akms  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick 
and  what  veiy  jiiuih  surprised  wi,  had  not  m  them  any  single 
blood  vessel  that  we  were  iblt  to  diSi,over,  either  with  or  without 
our  glasses,  fiom  -(vhenco  we  mncliided,  that  the  paity,  when 
ahve,  mu^t  baie  been  cntirelj  depnvi  d  ot  the  f^<,ulti  of 
bill  thing 

The  (-f  cribttfoMne  wa^  esceedmgh  stufled,  and  in  some 
pkces  dimaged  with  snuff  We  could  not  but  take  notice  m 
particular  of  thit  small  muscle,  which  is  not  often  discovered  in 
dissections,  and  dr^ws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the 
contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has  upon  seeing  any  thing  he 
does  not  like,  or  heanng  any  thing  he  does  not  understand  I 
need  not  tell  my  lejrned  reader,  this  is  that  musolo  which  per 
foims  the  motion  so  often  mentioned  bj  the  Latin  poets,  when 
they  t  ilk  of  ^  man's  cckmg  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhmooeros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
gnly  tiat  the  musculi  amaiorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  wore  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
witli  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  oc  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such  new  discoveries 
as  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  those 
iirts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the 
id  the  whole  outward  sliape  and  figure 
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of  the  head  we  oould  not  discover  any  difference  from  what  we 
obseive  m  the  heads  of  other  meD  We  weie  informed  thiit  the 
per&oa  to  whom  th  s  head  belonged  had  passed  for  a  man  iboTe 
five  and  thirty  years  duiing  fvhich  time  he  eat  and  diaok  bke 
tther  people  dressed  wlII  talked  bid,  kuj^hed  frejuentlj  and 
ou  paitioular  oooaaions  had  aci[uittcd  himselt  tolerably  At  a  bd.ll 
01  an  assemblj  to  whioh  one  of  the  oympany  iJdel  that  a  cor 
tain  knot  of  ladn-s  took  him  for  a  wit  He  was  cut  ofl  in  the 
flowur  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  pan  g  ahovel  having  been 
siirpiiaed  by  an  eminent  citizen  as  he  wai  tLnlering  some  eivili 
ties  to  his  wife 

IV  hen  we  had  thoroughly  esamined  this  head  with  all  its 
apartments  and  its  several  kinds  of  furmtuie  we  put  up  the 
brain  such  as  it  was  into  its  proper  place  and  laid  it  aside 
nnder  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  in  older  to  be  prejaied  ai  d 
kej.  t  in  a  great  repository  of  dissections  our  operator  telling  ns 
that  the  preparation  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  that  ot  another 
brain,  for  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little  pipes  and 
tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain,  were  already  filled  with  a  kind 
of  mercurial  substance,  which  ho  looked  upon  to  he  true  <juick- 

He  applied  himself  in  the  nest  place  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  harden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  sh'll 
reserve  this  subject  for  the  speculation  cf  another  day.  L 
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AaxUma  the  reeking  QDtrdls  he  consul]^. 

Having  already  giyen  an  aeoount  of  tlie  dissection  of  a  beau's 
head,  with  the  soveral  diaooveries  made  on  that  oeeasion,  I  ahal] 
here,  according  to.iny  promise,  enter  upon  the  diaseotion  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  partioularitiea 
as  we  obaerved  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  waved  this  undertaking,  had  I  not 
been  put  in  mind  of  my  promise  by  several  of  my  unknown  corre- 
spondents, who  are  very  importujiatc  with  me  to  make  an  example 
of  the  ooc[uette,  as  I  have  already  done  of  the  beau.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  request  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked 
over  the  minutes  of  my  former  dream,  ia  order  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  exact  relation  of  it,  which  I  shall  enter  upon  without  further 
preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult,  than  to 
lay  open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  laby- 
rinths and  recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

(He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium,  or  out- 
ward case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  our  glasses,  discerned  in  it  millioaa  of  little  soars, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innnmer- 
able  darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon 
the  outward  coat;  though  we  could  not  discover  the  smalk-st 
orifice,  by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  iviward 
substance. 
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Eve  J  a    att  rer  n  anatomy  kno       t!i     tl  b  ^  diwm,  or 

case  of  the  lieart  couta  as  n  t  ^  th  n  redd  si  I  ijuor  supposed 
to  be  bred  from  the  vaj  ours  wh  el  exhale  o  t  f  the  heart,  and 
heing  etopjed  here  ae  condense!  nto  th  s  watery  a  ibstanoe. 
Upon  esamming  th  s  1  juor  we  found  tl  it  t  had  t  all  the 
qiial  t  es  of  that  sj  r  f  wh  h  3  n  adc  lao  of  u  tl  e  tl  ermometer, 
to  show  the  cl  ange  of  weathe 

Nor  must  I  here  o     t  an    sj     in  nt  f  the  company  as- 

sured us  ho  himself  h  d  ad  w  th  th  s  1  ^  ,  which  he  found 
in  great  quantity  abo  t  th  h  a  t  of  a  q  tte  whom  he  had 
formerly  dissected.  H  affi  m  d  t  u  tl  at  h  had  actually  en- 
closed it  in  a  small  t  h  ni  d  aft  the  a  icr  of  a  weather- 
la  b  t  that  instead  of  aoi{«ainting  him  with  the  variations  of 
th  tm  1  here,  it  showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
t  d  tb  room  where  it  stood.  He  afBrnied  also,  that  it  rose 
t  th  app  loh  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a 
I  f  f  ed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped 
periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashionable  coat  eame 
into  his  house ;  nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it,  the  liijuor  mounted 
very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  looking 
Borious,  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this 
invention  whenever  he   had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium,  or  the  case,  and 
lic[uor  above-mentioned,  we  camo  to  the  heart  itself.  The  out- 
ward surface  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  inticro,  or 
point,  so  very  cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold 
of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  wore  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and 
perplexed  manner'  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts  j 
insomuch,  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound    up    together   like  a 
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Gordian  knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregulaj  and  uneq^ual 
motions,  whilst  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  obsorvablo,  namely,  that,  upon 
examining  all  the  vessels  which  came  into  it,  or  issued  out  of 
it,  we  could  not  discover  any  communication  that  it  had  with  the 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise,  that  several  of  those 
little  nerves  in  the  heart,  which  are  affected  hy  the  sentiments  of 
love,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  did  not  descend  to  this  before 
us  from  the  brain,  but  from  the  muscles  whicli  lio  about  tlie 
eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  es- 
tremely  light,  and  conseijuently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not 
wonder  at,  when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multi' 
tudcs  of  cells  and  cavities  running  one  withia  another,  aa  our 
historians  describe  the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  Bower.  Seve 
ral  of  these  little  hollows  were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of 
trifles,  which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of, 
and  shall,  therefore,  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and 
uppermost,  which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying  our  mi- 
croscope to  it,  appeared  to  be  a  flame- oo loured  hood. 

Wo  were  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living, 
received  the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
not  only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  Imt  made  every  one 
she  conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason,  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  im 
pression  of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  fold 
ings  of  the  heart;  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  not  a  single  print 
of  this  nature  discovered  itself,  till  we  came  into  the  very  core 
and  centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon 
applying  onr  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fajitastio 
manner.     The  more  1  looked  upon  it,  the  mora  I  thought  I  had 
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Been  the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  reeolleet  either  tho 
place  or  time;  when  at  length  one  of  the  compaiUy,  who  had  ex- 
amined thia  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  shewed  us  plainly 
by  the  mate  of  its  face,  and  the  several  tnms  of  its  features,  that 
the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart,  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  acoonnt  of 
in  my  last  Tnesday's  paper. 

Aa  soon  as  we  had  finished  onr  disseotion,  we  resolved  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  detercuicjo 
among  ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so 
many  particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Ac- 
cordingly we  laid  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed 
in  it  a  certain  salamandrlne  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  liy- 
ing  ia  the  midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so 
much  as  singed. 

An  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phtenomenon,  and  standing 
round  tho  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  into  smoke  and  vapour. 
This  imaginary  noise,  which  methought  was  louder  than  the 
burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain, 
that  it  dissipated  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant 
broad  awake  L. 
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To?!  yoSv  ix""''^ 
ThytoppyclLmeR 

)T(p,  i,s  at/x-ir  a^6Sf 

...........r 

1  LooF   upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to  chuso 
'  what  religion  I  would  be,  and  under  what  government  I  would 
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live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the  preference  to  that  form  of 
religion  and  government  which  is  established  in  my  own  country. 
ia  this  point,  I  think,  I  am  determined  by  reason  and  conviction; 
aut  if  I  shall  be  told  tliat  I  am  acted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it 
is  an  honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love 
of  my  country,  and,  therefore,  sufh  an  one  as  I  will  always  in- 
dulge. I  have  in  several  papers,  endeavoured  to  express  my 
.duty  and  esteem  for  the  Chureii  of  England,  and  design  this  as 
an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of  our  constitution ,  having  often 
entertained  myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject,  wbieli  I  have 
not  met  with  in  othor  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable, 
which  is  mii^t  eoniormable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  buraan 
nature,  provided  it  he  eonsistent  with  public  peaoe  and  tranquil- 
lity. This  IS  whit  miy  propeilj  be  called  liberty,  which  ex- 
empts one  man  fiom  •subjection  to  another,  so  far  as  the  order 
and  teconomy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as  they 
all  share  one  common  nature  ;  if  it  only  spreads  among  particu- 
lar branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at  all,  since  such  a  liberty 
only  aggravates  the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it, 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  wliere  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  in  several  persons,  especially  if  tLose  persons  are  of  differ- 
ent ranks  and  interests ;  for  where  they  are  of  the  same  rank,  and 
conaeijuontly  have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it 
differs  but  little  from  a  despotical  government  in  a  single  person. 
But  the  greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty,  is 
when  the  legislative  power  is,  in  tho  hands  of  persons  so  happily 
distinguished,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular  interest  of 
their  several  ranks,  thiy  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  tho 
Dcoplo  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  penpk 
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that  has  not  a  eomuion  interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the  legia- 

If  there  he  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no  bettor  than  a 
tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  easting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  he  swallowed  up  by  disputes  and 
contentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four  would 
have  the  same  inconTenienee  as  two,  and  a  greater  number  would 
cause  too  much  ooufuaion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Po- 
lybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  purpose,  without  a  secret 
pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  English  constitution,  which  it  suits 
niuoh  better  than  the  Roman.  Both  these  great  authors  give 
the  pre-eminence  to  a  mixt  government,  coosisting  of  throe 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popu.lar.  Thoy  had  doubt- 
less in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  the  Eoman  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  consul  represented  the  king  ;  the  senate,  the 
nobles ;  and  the  tribunes,  the  people.  This  division  of  the  three 
powers  in  the  Roman  constitution,  was  by  no  means  so  distinct 
and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government.  Among 
several  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are 
those  that  affect  the  eonsuhr  power,  which  had  only  the  orna- 
ments without  the  force  jf  the  regal  tuthouly  Their  number 
had  not  a  casting  voice  in  it,  for  which  reison,  it  one  did  not 
chance  to  be  employed  abioid,  \\hile  tht  othir  sat  at  home,  tho 
public  business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand  while  the  tjnsuls  pull- 
ed two  different  ways  in  it  BL^idet  I  do  not  find  that  the  con- 
suls had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  i  liw,  or  decree 
of  senate ;  so  that,  indeed,  they  weie  lathei  the  chitf  body  of 
the  nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  sovereignty,  in  whieh  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part 
who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had  the  consuls  been  in 
vested  with  the  regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  mon 
archs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  oeeasiona  for  a  dictator 
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stip,  whioh  had  in  it  the  power  of  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in 
the  auhyersion  of  the  whole  constitution. 

Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us  a  succes- 
sion of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute  ; 
but  since  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wise  and 
good,  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character ;  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  a  nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  depend  on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  single  per- 
son. Look  into  the  historian  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any 
series  of  absolute  princes,  how  ma.iiy  tyrants  must  you  read 
through,  before  you  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable  i 
But  this  is  not  all ;  an  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and 
abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince.  Give  a  man 
power  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  you  estinguisli 
his  fear,  and  oonsecjuently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great  pil- 
lars of  morality.  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fact. 
How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great  empires,  when  in  tlie 
possession  of  them,  have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruel- 
ty as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature  ? 

Some  tell  ua  we  ought  to  make  our  governments  on  earth  like 
tliat  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is  altogether  monarchical  and 
unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  justice,  l 
should  be  for  following  this  groat  model ;  but  where  goodness  and 
justice  arc  not  essential  to  the  ruler,  I  would  by  no  .means  put 
myself  into  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  particu- 
lar will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotic  govern- 
ment and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more  than 
man,  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  oonsec[uently  sunk  into  thp 
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most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  slavery  is  indeed  a 
state  of  liberty,  if  compared  witt  that  wKieh  prevails  in  the  otiier 
three  divisions  of  the  world  ;  and  tliorcfore  it- is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  traolia  of  light  among  them, 
of  which  the  others  are  wholl}'  deatitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  flie  natural  fraits  of  liberty,  and  where 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  axts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  hoads  and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish 
fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push  his  researches  into 
all  the  abstruse  comers  of  truth ;  ao  it  ia  nocessary  for  him  to 
have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  iS'  to  provide  himself 
with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross  our  thoughts  till  it  be 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and 
contemplation.  These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
end  as  men  grow  wise  thoy  naturally  love  to  communicate  their 
discoveries  ;  and  others  seeing  the  happiness  of  suoh  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emulate,  imitate,  and 
surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and 
understanding  persons.  Ease  and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great 
ohorisbers  of  knowledge ;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are  naturally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men  famous 
for  knowledge  and  learning,  but  the  reason  is  because  the  sub- 
jects are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy ;  the  prince  not  think- 
ing  fit  to  osort  himself  in  his  full  tyranny  like,  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be  invited  to  now-mould 
their  constitution,  having  so  many  prospects  of  liberty  within 
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their  view.  But  in  all  despotic  governments,  though  a  particular 
prince  may  favour  art  and  letters,  tliore  is  a  natural  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe  from  Augustus's  reign,  how  the 
Komans  lost  themselves  by  degrees  till  they  fell  to  an  equality 
with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Look 
upon  Gfroeoe  under  its  free  states,  and  you  would  think  its  inhab- 
itanta  lived  in  different  climates,  and  under  different  heavens, 
from  those  at  present;  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are 
formed  under  Turkish  slavery,  and  G-reeian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reasons  that  de- 
base the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on 
this  as  the  principal.  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power 
to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others, 
is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government,  as  it  shews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind and  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the 
great  ends  of  all  civil  institutions.  L 


THUESDAY,  JANUARY  3 


Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house  I  often  draw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  news 
and  at  a  time  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they 
hear  me  ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  last  week's  bill  of  mortality . 
I  find  that  I  have  been  sometimes  taken  on  this  occasion  for  a 
parish-sestoB,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimes  for  a 
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doctor  of  physio.  In  this,  however,  I  am  guided  bj  the  spirit  of 
a  philosoplier,  as  I  taie  oecaaion  from  hence  to  reflect  upon  the 
regular  increase  and  diminution  of  mankind,  and  eoDsider  the 
several  various  waya  through  which  we  pass  from  life  to  eternity. 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions,  that  bring 
into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertain- 
ment of  every  reasonable  creature  ;  and  can  consider,  with  plea- 
sure to  myself,  by  which  of  those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  com- 
monly call  them,  distempers,  I  may  possibly  raake  my  escape  out 
of  this  world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence,  where- 
in I  hope  to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at  present  to 


But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  ahovo-mentioned 
weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  mortality  is  in  my  opinion  annnaiiswer- 
able  argument  for  a  Providence ;  how  can  we,  without  supposing 
ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for'  thatnioe  proportion  which  we  find  in  every 
great  city,  between  the   1     tl  d  1     ths  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

between  the  number  of  m  d  that  of  females,  who   are 

brought  into  the  world?  wb  t    1  ild  adjust  in  so  exact  a 

mauner  the  recruits  of         y      t       t     ts  losses,  and  divide  these 
new  supplies  of  people      t  h     q     1  bodies  of  both  scsea  ? 

Chance  could  never  hold  th    b  1         w  tl  so  steady  a  hand.    Were 
we  not  counted  out  by  t  11  g    t     pervisor,  we  should  some- 

times be  overcharged  w  th  m  It     d        nd  at  others  waste  away 


into  a  desert :  we  should  I       m     m       populus 
rus  elegantly  expresses  t  t       of  males,'  and  at  others 

a  species  of  women,  We  may  extend  this  consideration  to  every 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal  world 
as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  use 
tnat  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand 
°  Accmmtfor.     Wc  say,  to  accjunl  for,  but  (o  give  an  accomU  of. 
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years,  in  80  wonderfnl  a  manner,  that  ttore  is  not  probably  a  sin- 
gle species  lost  during  this  long  tract  of  time.  Could  we  liave 
general  bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animal,  or  particular 
ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost 
say  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances 
would  they  be  of  that  Providenoe  which  watches  over  all  its 
works  ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  church,  who  upon 
reading  those  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  '  And  all  the 
days  that  Adam  lived  were  nino  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  and  he  died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Methuaalah  wore  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years,  and  he  died ;'  immediately  shut  himself 
up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any 
tiling  iu  this  life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history  whieh  is  so  im. 
proving  to  the  reader,  as  those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
dreadful  season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  his 
tory  which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  tliis,  because  there  is  no  other  single  cir- 
cumstance m  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  tho 
case  of  every  one  who  roads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  con 
junctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  enga- 
ged, but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot 
forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or  does,-  because 
we  are  sure,  that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the 
same  melancholy  circumstances.  The  general,  the  statesman,  or 
the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  wemay  never  act 
in  ;  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  cer 
taittly  resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reasrn  that  few  books 
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written' in  English,  have  Jwea  eomlipniclasDt      Sh 
lock's  discourse  upon  Death ;  th     gh  at  th       m     t        I  m    t 
own,  tliat  he  who  has  not  perused  th  11    t  p         h         t  p 

haps  read  one  of  the  strongest  p  to  a     1  g         If  that 

ever  was  written  in  any  language 

The  consideration,  with  which  I     h  11    I       th  y     P 

Death,  is  one  of  the  most  and  t  dmtht  m  Iht 
haa   been   reeommendod  tomakd       Bttbf,  y 

common,  and  so  imiveraally  rooe  dth  ghtllt  wyfm 
it  the  grace  of  noyelty,  adds  very  mlitth  gltft  t 
shews  that  it  falls  in  with  the  gen      1  f        li    d      I     h    t 

T  would  have  every  one  consider  that  h  th      1  f        th 

mort  than  a  passenger,  and  that  h  tt       tph         th 

but  keep  an  attentive  eye  upork  that  state  of  bein^  to  whiik  he  ^p 
preaches  every  moment,  and  which  will  he  for  ever  fised  and  per- 
manent. This  single  consideration  would  he  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish the  bitterness  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cru- 
elty of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passiige  of  Antiphanes,  a 
very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  Socratos, 
which  repreaonts  the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  '  Be  not  grieved,'  says  he,  '  above 
measure,  for  thy  deceased  friends.  They  ajo  not  dead,  but  have 
only  finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  of 
us  to  take :  we  ourselves  must  go  to  that  great  place  of  recep 
tion  in  which  they  are  all  of  them  assembled,  and  in  this  general 
rendezvous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

I  thiat  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice  of  those  beau- 
tiful metaphors  in  scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage, 
and  those  who  pass  through  it  arc  called  strangers  and  sojourners 
upon  earth.  I  shall  eoncludo  this  with  a  story,  which  I  have  some- 
where read  in  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin ;  that  gentleman^ 
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after  Laving  toid  us,  that  tte  inns  which  receive  the  caravans  in 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  car- 
avansaries, gives  as  a  relation  to  the  following  pnrpose, 

A  dervise,  travelling  througt  Tattarj,  being  arrived  at  tlie 
town  of  EaJk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  a  mistake,  as  think- 
ing it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having  looked  about 
h  f  m  t  m  he  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  kid 
d  w  h  w  11  t  nd  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself 
p  t  aft  th  manner  of  the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been 
1  g  m  tl  p  t  re  before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the 
gu  1  wli  k  1  him  what  was  his  business  in  that  plaee? 
Til    d  t  Id  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging 

*^  '  y-      The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry 

m  th  t  th    house  he  was  in,  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 

k  pi  If  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed  through 

th  g  11  y  I  ng  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the 
d  rv  k  1  h  m  how  he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  dig. 

t  i       p  1       from  a  caravansary  ?  '  Sir,  {says  the  dervise,} 

g  1         t       k  your  majesty  a  question  or  two.     Who  were 

the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ?  ' 
The  king  replied,  his  ancestors.  '  And  who,  (says  the  dervise) 
was  the  last  person  that  lodged  here  ? '  The  king  replied,  his 
father.  '  And  who  is  it,  (says  the  dervise}  that  lodges  here  at 
present?'  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself.  'And 
who  {says  the  dervise)  will  be  here  after  you?'  The  kino-  an- 
swered, the  young  prince,  his  son.  '  Ah  sir,  (said  the  dervise,)  a 
house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  sueli  a 
perpetual  succession  of  gueata,  ia  not  a  palace  but  a  isaravansarv 

L. 
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The  famous  Gratian,"  in  tis  little  boot  wtoreia  he  lays  down 
maxima  for  a  man's  advanr-ing  liimself  at  court,  advises  liis  lead- 
er to  associate  liimself  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  oom- 
panj  of  the  unfortunate;  wtith  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of 
the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  something  useful  in  it 
for  those  who  push  their  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  a 
great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  out  of  riglit 
or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a,  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  nndet  takings,  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs;  In  conformity 
with  this  way  of  thinking.  Cardinal  Kiohlieu  used  to  say,  that 
unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  same 
thing.  As  the  cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  both  of  pru- 
dence and  good-fortune,  his  famous  antagonist,  the  Count  d'OH- 
varez,  was   disgraced   at   tbe  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was 

1  BaltTiaiar  Gratjan,  a  Jesuit,  wTio  died  165B,  about  the  year  163*?,  be- 
gan to  publish  six  or  Beven  littla  boolts  in  that  brandi  of  3«ifinee  which 
Lord  Bacon  atyka  the  Doctrine  of  BuaineBS,  under  the  titles  of  El  Heroe, 
Agndeza,  El  Politieo,  Fernando,  El  Diaereto,  El  Criticon,  and  El  Oraculo 
Mannul  y  arte  de  Pruiienda.  They  contain  many' om'iouB  obserTationa, 
wise  maxims,  and  useful  preoepts;  hut  having  often  disjoined  'the  wia- 
dom  of  the  aerpent  from  the  innocence  of  tbe  dove,'  and  recommended,  as 
in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  dishonorable  principles  and  immoral  arti-' 
fioeafor  rising  in  life,  he  is  really  what  the  Italians  call  'a  sowei-  of  thorns,' 
and  just  such  a  moralist  as  his  countryman  Don  Quixote  was  a  hero.  Tiie' 
-Sieui-  Amelot  de  I&  Houssaie,  in  1707,  published  a  French  translation  of 
Gratian's  El  Oraculo  Manual,  Ac,  with  comments  and  extracts  from  hia 
El  Heroe,  and  El  Discreto,  under  the  title  of  L'Hoinme  de  Cour,  whioh  ia 
the  little  book  here  quoted.  See  Speot,  Nob.  S79  and  409,  and  Guareliau, 
No.  24,— C. 
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3  against  Lira  that  he  had  never  any  success  in  his  undoi- 
takings.  This,  aajs  an  eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accusing 
him  of  imprudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pottipey  to  the  Romans  for  their  gene- 
ral upon  throe  aeoounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  condu'it 
a.nd  good-fortune.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  ahove-mention. 
ed,  namely,  that  a  series  of  good-fortune  supposes  a  prudent 
management  in  the  person  whom  it  befalls,  that  not  only  Sylla 
the  dictator,  hut  several  of  the  Eoraan  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be 
seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves 
that  of  Felis  or  Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
valued  a  man  more  for  his  good-fortune  than  for  any  other  cinali- 
ty,  which  I  think  is  very  natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned 
with  many  distinguishing  blessings,  that  has  not  some  extraordi- 
nary fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him,  which  lies  open  to  the 
supreme  eye,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my  observa- 
tion. What  is  the  reason  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution,  or  strike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct  and  di- 
rection of  some  deity?  doubtless  because  the  poota  esteemed  it 
the  greatest  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and  thought  the 
beat  way  of  praising  a  man  was,  to  recount  those  favours  which 
naturally  implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  thu  person  on  whom 
they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
act  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle 
of  our  being  was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I 
should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of 
his  real  merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  present  life.  A 
viriiious  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfurtunea 
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hT  reason  to  :'cy  out,'  as  they  siy  Brutus  did  a  little  before  bia 
dtath, '  0  virtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee  as  a  suhstautial  good, 
but  I  find  thfu  irt  an  tmply  nami. 

But  to  rotuin  to  oui  fli&t  p>int  Though  prudence  does  un 
doubtedlY  m  a  great  meisuro  produce  our  good  or  ill  foitune  in 
the  woild,  it  IS  CPrtaiQ  there  lie  many  unforeseen  aeeidentE  lud 
occunencQB  which.  Yery  often  prevent  the  finest  schemes  thit  can 
be  liid  by  human  wisdom  The  race  ib  not  ilwajs  to  the  switt, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  Nothing  less  than  infinite  «isdom 
can  tdvo  an  absolute  command  o\er  fortune,  the  higliLst  degree 
of  It  whieh  man  can  possess,  ih  by  no  nn,aiis  equal  to  fortuitous 
events  and  to  such  contingoneies  as  may  rine  m  the  ^rosetu 
tion  of  our  iffairs  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  pru 
deuce,  wbioh  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  oaution,  hinders 
a  man  from  being  bo  fortunate  is  bo  might  possibly  have 
been  without  it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  wh'it  is  likely  to 
su;,ceed,  and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  jrudeucL, 
nevoi  meets  with  those  great  and  untoieseen  successes,  which  are 
ofttn  the  effeft  of  a  sanguine  temper,  or  a  moie  happy  iishnebs, 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that  acoording  to  the  com 
mon  obaer^  ition,  Fortune,  like  other  females,  deligbts  rather  m 
favouiing  the  young  than  the  old 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted  a  oreatuie, 
and  the  accidents  whieh  may  happen  to  him  so  various,  I  cannot 
but  bo  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion  in  another  case,  that  were  thci'e 
any  doubt  of  a  Providenoe,  yet  it  certainly  wonld  be  very  desirable 
there  should  be  auoh  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  on  ' 
whose  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes  to  our  own 
management,  and  not  to  esteem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing, 

■  Ha»  Tsanon  to  cry  wrf.  How  bo  ?  On  Mr.  Aadieon'a  prineiploa,  Brvitua 
should  only  bttve  said,  'I  find  by  my  ill-HUCoeaa  that  I  iiaVB  wt  b.i  iiiuuJi 
virtue  as  my  uompetitm-a.''— H. 
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ratter  as  it  h  the  bounty  of  heaveu,  than  the  ao<]u!sition  of  our 
own  prudence.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  whieh  wm 
struck  hy  Queen  Elizabeth  a  littic  after  the  defeat  of  the  iuvinci- 
lie  Armada,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary 
event.  It  is  nell  known  how  the  king  of  Spain,  and  others  who 
were  enemies  of  that  great  princess,  to  derogate  from  her  glory, 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  atorms 
and  tempests,  than  to  the  bravery  of  the  English.  Queen  Eliiia- 
both,  instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  honour, 
valued  herself  upon  sueh  a  signal  favour  of  Providence,  and  ac- 
cordingly '  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above-mentioned,  has  rep- 
reaented  a  fleet  beaten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon  one 
another,  with  that  religious  inscription,  AJtavil  Deus  Sf  disd- 
fantur.     '  He  blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were  scattered.' 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  generaj,  whose  name  I 
cannot  at  present  recollect,"  and  who  had  been  a  particular  fa- 
vourite of  Fortune,  that  upou  recounting  his  victories  among  his 
friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of  several  great  actions,  '  And  in 
this  Fortune  had  no  share.'  After  which  it  is  observed  in  his- 
tory, that  he  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance,  and  a  conceitednesa"  of  our  own  abilities,  are 
very  shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may 
be  sure  thoy  are  highly  displeasing  to  that  Being  who  delights 
in  an  humble  mind,  and  by  several  of  hie  dispensations  seema 
purposely  to  shew  us,  that  our  own  schemes  or  prudence  have  no 
share  iu  our  advancements. 

This  is  Tiokeil's  reading.  Chalmers  has  inserted  you  see  Bfiev  aa:ord- 
'■ngly.  and  refers  to  the  -Polio  ed.  No.  296,'  for  hia  jostifieatioii  — G 

'TimotheuBtha  Athenian.  See  Shaw's  edition  of  Bacon's  works.  4t<i 
vol.  1  p.  219.— C.  ^ 

'  Coiiceitednets.     Instead  of  this  word    which  is  now  out  nC 
•houldsay,  t  conceit,  or,  a  con,-eit£d  upinitm  of .—il.  ' 
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Since  jn  this  subjeet  I  have  already  admitted  seyeral  quota 
tions  which  liave  occurred  to  my  memory  upon  writing  thi% 
paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian  fable.  A  drop  of 
water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  acd  findiDg  itself  lost  in 
such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into  the  following 
refiection :  "  Alaa  1  wbat  an  inconsiderable'  creature  am  I  in  this 
prodigious  ocean  of  waters  1  my  esisteuco  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
universe,  I  am  reduced  to  a  kitid  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than 
the  least  of  the  works  of  God.'  It  so  happened,  that  an  oyster, 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  his  humble  soliloijuy.  The 
drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  shell, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  whiob  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventuref,  is  at  pre- 
sent that  famous  pearl  wliitb  is  Used  on  the  top  of  the  Persian 
diadem.  I,.  9 

'  Altered  from  insigwijlcant,  auuording  to  a  direction  in  Spectator  in 
fol.  No.  295.— O. 

'  Some  copies  have  the  Bignatore  T  instead  of  L.,  which  \s  tliat  of  tha 
original  folio,. — G. 
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Hummus,  at  o  pleno 


"  Mk.  Spbctatoh., 
"  I  AM  turned  of  my  great  elimaoteric,  and  am  naturally  a 
man  of  a  meek  temper.  Atout  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  married, 
for  my  sins,  to  a  young  woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an  high 
spirit  ■  but  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with  me,  before  I  had 
«ntere  1  mto  a  treaty  with  tor  longor  than  that  of  the  grand  alii- 
anoe  Among  othei  articles,  it  waa  therein  stipulated,  that  she 
Bhoul  1  have  400^  a  year  foi  pb-uioney,  which  I  obliged  myself 
to  pay  r[U3rterly  mto  the  hands  of  one  who  acted  as  lier  plenipo- 
tentiary in  that  affair  I  have  ever  since  religiously  observed  my 
part  m  this  solemn  agtecment.  Now,  sir,  so  it  is,  that  the  lady 
haa  had  several  childien  ainoe  I  married  her;  to  which,  if  I  should 
credit  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  pin-money  has  not  a  little 
contributed.  The  education  of  theae  my  children,  who,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  are  born  to  mo  every  year  atraitena  me  so 
much  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the  obli- 
gation of  the  above-mentioned  pin-money,  that  it  may  go  towards 
making  a  provision  for  her  family  This  proposal  makes  her 
noble  bio  d  swell  in  her  vems  in  om  ich  th%t  finding  me  a  little 
tardy  in  hei  last  p  rters  payment  she  tli;,atens  mo  every  day 
to  atreat  me  an  1  j  roceeds  bo  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not 
d  her  just  ce  I  shall  die  m  a  ja,il  To  th  s  she  adds,  when  her 
[assion  will  lot  her  aigue  calmly  that  she  has  several  play-debts 
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ou  lier  hand,  ivLich  must  be  diaehargeJ  very  sudilcnlj,  and  that 
slie  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if 
&he  makes  me  any  abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  take  an  occasion  from  iience  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  jet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there 
arc  any  precedents  for  this  usage  amougour  ancestors;  or  whether 
you  flad  any  mention  of  pin-money  iii  Grotius,  ruffeiidurf,  ur  any 
other  of  tlie  civilians." 

I  am  ever  tlie  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

JosiAii  Fribble,  Esq. 

A    th  m      1       g  who  is  a  more  professed  advocate 

f  tt  f  ir  th  my  It  there  is  none  that  would  be  more 
w  11       t  1         y    f  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 

b  t       th    d     t  t  p  ey  is  of  a  very  late  date,  unknown 

t       ir  gr    t  ^      dm  th  d  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 

m  d    n  1   1       I  tb    k  t     the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep 

tf    m    p      d 

M     E   bbl     m  t  p    baps,  be  mneh  mistaken  where  he 

tm  t  tb  t  I  pjly  a  man's  wife  wifcli  pin-money,  is 
t  h  h  w  tb  m  g  st  himself,  and  in  a  manner  becom- 
j  t  b  w  d  h  nour.  We  may,  indeed,  generally 
observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  loss  beautiful, 
and  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  must  likewise  be 
owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does  very  much  inflama 
this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  parties  are 
pretty  mucb  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  upon 
pin-money  is  very  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  we  find  several  mfitches 
broken  off  upon  this  very  head.     What  would  a  foreigner  or  one 
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who  is  a  straug  r  to  this  praotioe,  think  of  a  lover  that  forsakes 
his  mistress,  because  he  Is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins;  hat 
what  would  he  think  of  the  mistreas,  should  he  he  informed  that 
she  asks  five  or  sis  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  U30  ?  Should 
a  man  unaoquainted  with  our  customs  be  told  tie  sumewliicb  are 
allowed  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-money,  what  a 
prodigious  consmnption  of  pins  would  ke  think  there  waa  in  this 
island?  'A  pin  a  day  (says  our  frugal  proverb)  is  a  groat  a 
year ; '  so  that  according  to  this  caleulation,  my  friend  Fribble's 
wife  must  every  year  mate  nae  of  eight  milHona  six  hundred  and 
forty  thoaaand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  oar  British  ladies  alledge  they  com- 
prehend under  this  general  term  several  other  convcnienoies  of 
life ;  I  could  therefore  wish,  for  tbe  honoai  of  my  country-women, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  needle-money,  which  might  have 
implied  something  of  good -housewifery,  and  not  have  given  the 
malicious  world  occasion  to  think,  that  dress  and  trifle  have  always 
the  uppermost  pla<;e  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  defence  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary  provision  to  make  for  them- 
selves, in  case  their  husband  proves  a  churl  or  a  miser ;  so  that 
they  consider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they 
juay  lay  their  claim  to  without  actually  separating  from  their 
husbands.  But  with  submiBsIon,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give 
up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room 
for  such  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom  she 
will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  may  very 
properly  be  accused  (in  tho  phrase  of  an  homely  jiroverb)  of  be- 
ing 'penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautions  generals,  that  they  never 
engage  in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event 
should  not  answer  their  espectations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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greatest  conquerors  liaye  burnt  their  ships,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same  manner  I  should  very  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and 
uontrives  methods  bow  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  affection 
of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.  Separate  purses,  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate 
beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  bappy,  where  the  pleasures,  inclina- 
tions, and  interests  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There  is 
no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense 
of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  as 
a  woman  uses  aU  her  endeavours  to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and  her  support. 

Por  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  beha- 
viour of  a  rough  country  squire,  who,  being  not  a  little  shocked 
at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that  would  not  recede  from 
her  demands  of  pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  warmth,  "  As  much  as  she 
thought  him  her  slave,  be  would  shew  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  her."  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and 
never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  says,  he  was  informed  by  one, 
who  bad  travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  be  pass  d  e  a  t  act 
of  lands  and  inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  wa  th  j  t  11 
him  it  was  the  queen's  girdle ;  to  which  he  adds  th  t  a  th 
wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  queen's  v  1  nd  that 
in  the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of  g  und  t  a  le 
for  every  part  of  her  Majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not  be 
improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's  pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend.  Sir  Eoger,  who  I  dare  say  never  read 
this  passage  iu  Plato,  told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  bia 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account 
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in  former  papers)  hu  tad  disposed  of  an  Iiundred  acres  La  a  dia- 
mond-ring, whicii  he  would  havH  presented  her  with,  had  she 
thought  fit  to  accept  it;  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day  she 
should  have  carried  on  lier  head  fi%  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his 
estate.  He  further  informed  me  that  he  would  have  given  hep 
a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean  Huen,  that  he  would  have  allowed 
her  the  profits  of  a  wiiid-mill  for  her  fans,  and  have  presented 
her,  once  in  three  years,  with  the  sheering  of  his  sheep  for  her 
undcr-petticoats.  Tu  which  the  knight  always  adds,  that  though 
he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  himself,  there  should  not  ha^e 
been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my  lady  Cover- 
ley.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps,  may  in  thi",  as  well  as  in  many  other 
of  hia  devices,  appear  something  odd  and  singularj  but  if  the 
humour  of  pin  money  prevails,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper 
for  every  gentleman  ul  an  estate  to  mark  out  so  raaiij  aeres  of  it 
under  the  title  of  The  Pins.  T. 
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It  is  obsGi-vecl,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  tli'. 
story  of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  thr 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a 
representation  of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  whioh  a  weak 
man  snfFers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill-eoncerted  schemes  of 
life,  is  apt  to  mate  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the 
wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that  can  be  given  us,  for  avoiding 
tlie  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  our  own  privaie  conduct.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter, 
and  leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  without  adding 
any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  the  subject-matter. 

"  Me.  Spectator, 
"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah 
Fribble,  Esq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  pin-money,'  I 
do  presume  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  my  own  case,  which 
I  look  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire  Fribble. 
I  am  a  person  of  no  extraction,  having  began  the  world  with  a 
small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some  years  commonly 
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known  by  the  name  of  Jaok  Anvil'  I  have  naturally  a  very 
liappy  gerJus  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  by  tbe  age  of  five 
aDii  twenty,  I  had  scraped  together  four  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds,  Are  shillings,  and  a  few  odd  penoe.  I  then  launched 
out  into  considerable '  hufiiness,  and  became  a  bold  trader  both  by 
sea  and  land,  which  in  a  few  years  raiBed  me  a  very  oonsiderabie 
fortune.  For  these  my  good  services  I  was  knighted  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  livod  with  great  dignity  among 
my  city-neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil.  Being  In 
my  temper  very  ambitious,  I  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  family, 
and  aooordingly  resolved  that  my  descendants  should  have  a  dash 
of  good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order  to  this  1  made  love  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  woman  of  quality.  To  cut 
short  the  marriage  treaty,  I  threw  her  a  ckarie  blanche,  as  our 
news-papers  call  it,  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own 
terms.  She  was  very  concise  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
the  disposal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  my  family, 
should  be  entirely  in  her  hands.  Her  father  a^id  brothers  appear- 
ed exceedingly  ayerse  to  this  match,  and  would  not  see  me  for 
some  time ;  but  at  present  are  so  well  reconciled,  that  they  dine 
with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  eonsidej-able  sums 
of  me ;  which  my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when 
sho  would  shew  me  h  w  k     1  h  e  to  me.     She  had 

no  portion,  as  I  tok  y  u  h  bu       ha    s   e  wanted  in  fortune, 

she  makes  up  in  spi  &he  a    fi       ohan  ed  my  name  to  Sir 

John  Envil,*  and  at  he  j  t  w   tes  h  Mary  Enville.     I 

'  Tlis  anther  of  this  a  d       h        b        Gore,  of  Triug,  and 

Lady  Mary  Comptou— by  others,  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  and  hia  ladj  '  t5ea 
Kiehok's  Tatler,  vol  v.  pp.  405-6. — G. 

'  An  errata  in  the  oU  folio  No.  801,  changes  caasiderable  to  gn^t. 
Tiekel-  foUowa  the  original  reading. G. 

•  Alhiding.  ij^  is  5a:d,  to  QrnwUifi  having  changed  hJa  n(ini<!  to  Cran 
iey—G. 
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liave  liad  some  children  bj  her,  whom  she  has  christened  with  the 
aimames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the 
homeliness  of  their  parentage  hy  the  father's  side.  Our  eldest 
son  is  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  and  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter Harriot  Euville.  Upon  her  first  coming  into  my  family,  she 
turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had  been  long 
with  me,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  a  couple  of  Blaok-amoors, 
and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liyeries,  besides 
her  Erench  woman,  who  is  perpetually  making  a  noise  in  tha 
house  in  a  language  whieli  nobody  understands,  except  my  Lady 
Mary.  She  nest  set  herself  to  reform  every  room  of  my  Louse, 
having  gkzed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with  looking-glass,  and 
planted  eveiy  corner  with  sueh  Iieaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
cu'cumspeotion,  for  fear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furniduro. 
She  mates  an  illummition  once  a  week  with  was-candles  in  oae  of 
the  krgpst  looma,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see  company. 
At  which  time  she  always  desires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine 
myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among  her 
visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  sueh 
beaus,  that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions  ;  when 
I  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  sauoy  frown,  and  say  that  every 
thing,  which  I  find  fault  with,  was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's 
order.  She  tells  me  that  she  intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with 
their  next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen  of  two  or 
three  persons  of  quality  hanging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  As  soon  aa  the  first  honey-moon  was  over,  I  repre- 
sented to  her  the  unreasonableness  of  those  daily  innovations 
which  she  made  in  my  family ;  but  she  told  me  I  was  no 
longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband : 
and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she 
was,      I  was  surprised  io  be  treated  thins,  after  sueh   ftnuiiiarities 
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aa  had  passed  between  us.  But  ste  lias  since  given  nie  fo  know, 
that  whatever  freedoms  she  may  sometimes  indulge  me  jn  aha 
expects  in  general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
her  birth  and  quality.  Oui  children  have  been  trained  up  from 
their  infancy  with  so  many  accounts  of  their  mother's  family,  that 
thoy  know  the  stories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 
duced. Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such  an  one  commanded  in 
Huch  a  sea  engagement,  that  their  great  grandfather  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him  at  Edgehill,  that  their  uncle  was  at  the  aiege  of 
]}iida,  and  that  her  mother  danced  iu  a  ball  at  court  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  with  abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same 
nature.  I  was,  the  other  day,  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a 
question  of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked  me,  with  a 
groat  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals 
and  admirals  that  had  been  ia  m^  family.  As  for  my  eldest  son 
Oddly,  he  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  he  does 
not  mend  his  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  disinherit  him.  He 
drew  his  sword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told 
me,  that  he  expected  to  be  used  like  a  gentleman ;  upon  my 
offering  to  correct  him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  stept  in 
between  us,  and  told  me,  that  I  ought  to  consider  there  was  some 
difference  between  his  mother  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding 
out  the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  ono  of  my  children, 
though,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  ehub-faeed  boy  as  like  me  aa 
he  can  stare,  if  I  durst  say  so ;  but  what  most  angers  mo,  when 
she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  she  has 
begged  me  move  than  onoe  to  converse  with  the  children  as  little 
as  possible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  aukward  tricks. 

"Tou  must  farther  know,  since  I  am  opening  my  heait  to 
you,  that  she  thinks  herself  my  superior  in  sense,  as  much  aa 
aha  ia  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  weli- 
meaning  man.  who  does  not  know  the  world.     She  dictates  h. 
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me  in  my  own  busineai, 
if  I  disagree  with  her  about 
that  I  will  dispnte  with  her, 
great  grandfaflier  was  a  flag 
"  To  complete  my  sufterii 
quarter  of  a  year  laat  past, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tow 
that  I  Bhall  have  as  good 
nquare ;  to  whloh  the  hono 
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me  right  in  point  of  trade,  and 
any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders 

when  I  know  very  well  that  her 

oiEeer. 

ig'i,  ahe  has  toased  me  for  this 
)  remove  into  one  of  tlie  squares 
promising,  for  my  encouragement, 
cock  loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
■able   Oddly  Enville,  Es(j.  alwajs 


th  t  h 


I 
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ill  be  as 

.    f  my  natu- 

I  would    be 

J    k  Anvil; 

be  myself, 

,  Knt." 
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Hon  Esll  susiHo,  nee  (Usftnsoribus  iafia 


Our  lato  news-papers  being  full  of  the  project  now  on  foot 
in  the  court  of  France,  for  establishing  a  political  academy,  and 
T  myself  having  received  letters  from  several  virtuosos  among 
my  foreign  correspondents,  which  give  some  light  into  that  affair, , 
I  intend  tc  make  it  the  subject  of  tliia  day's  speculation.      A 
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general  ac  t  f  th  p  j  t  m  b  m  t  w  th  the  J>  ly 
Conrant  of  1  t  F  1  y  th  f  11  g  w  d  t  lat  d  f  m 
the  Gazette    f  Am  te  d  m. 

Paris,  F  bn  ary  12        It  is      nfi  m  d  tb  t  tb    k       h 
solved  toetbl   hanwa    duyf     pit         twb    htb    "VI 
quis  de  To    y  m       t         d  t    y    t    t  t        t    b    p    t    t 

Sis  academ  tb     b  indwtbpp      tit 

for  begiimi  gtfntb  dytwbh       p  tb 

admitted   ud       twtyfi  f^        thymtlkw 

have  eacb  a       ttftwth  dl  y  tmi 

session,  or  t  to  tb  m  ly  nb     t  Tb   k    g      II    U  w 

to  eiwh  apnnfathundb  Thy  liLw       t 

have  able  ma  t       to  t  aoh  tb  m  tb    n  y         a        and  t 

instruct  tb  m    n     11  th     t      t         f  p  11  d     th 

whieb  have  1  1  1  p    t      Th  mb       a 

to  meet  twi         w    L.    t  tb    L  F     m  th  ary      ^to 

be  chosen  sec    t  t        b  wh    by  d  m  y     d 

to  higher  en  pi  ym     t 

Cardinal  Kbl         pbt       mdFatht  fE 

rope.      The    t  t    m      wb    h  pp        d      tb  t      t         f  1 

years,  have         th  t      y         1      tl  t      th     tb    j  ty 

tempt  of  its        J,]  b  UT        Th  d     1  t  d    t!    t  f 

academy  wh   b  b  1    11  th    p    (      t  p  1 1    1  g  t    th 

greatest  be    bt      H       b    f    1  tb  t        1 1  t        w      t 

divert  tbe  m       f  g  f    m  m  HI       w  tb  p  1 1  p 

in  which  be  d  1      t  t    J  y  1     t       t    f       w  tb 

him.     On  th         t      y  tb    "\I    q       d    T    oy       m  1    d  t 

make  sever  1  y  ung  m  n    n  Fra  w      as  h  m    If  a  d 

therefore  talc  n    ]  at  p  es  nt  d      tabi  h    g  a  n         y    f    t  t 
men. 

Some  p       t«  1  tt        add  th  t  tb        w  U    1      b  ted  a 

ceminary  of  p  t       at  p  1 1  wh    a     t    b    b        1 1    j    t  th 
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feet  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  to  be  dispatohed  into  f(*eigu 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state  ;  bat  as  the  news  of  this 
last  project  baa  not  been  yet  confirmed,  I  shall  take  no  fartber 
notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  remember  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  wHich  bad  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully by  the  enemy,  their  generals  were  many  of  them  transform- 
ed into  ambassadors ;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  com- 
manded in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems,  brought  so  little  honoui" 
and  advantage  to  their  great  monarch,  that  bo  is  resolved  to 
trust  bis  affairs  no  longer  in  the  bands  of  those  military  gcntle- 

Tbe  regal  tnofthsnwaalay  y  much  dese  o  r 
attention.  The  stule  ts  are  thve  pa  ono  eesu 
an  estate  of  tw    tl  ouaand  Er  neb  1  vres  pc    a  wb    b   as  tl  o 

present  oxoh  nge  r  n    w  11  amount  to  at  le  st  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  po  nds  En^l  sb      Th      w  tl  the  rojal  allowance  ot  a 
thousand  livres  w  U    cable  them  t    find  tl  en  selves  n    off  e  and 
enuff ;  not  to  menf  on  new    j  aye  s  pen  and  uL  wax  aud      f 
with  the  lite  necessa   es  for  p  1  f     ans 

A  man  must  be  at  lea^t  five  and  twenty  bef  re  he  can  be 
tiated  into  the  j  te  es  f  th  6  ac  demy  tho  jjh  the  s  no 
question  but  m  ny  g  ave  portions  of  a  mn  b  more  advanced  age 
who  have  been  constant  re'iders  oi:  the  Par  6  Gazette  w  11  be  gl  d 
to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon  this  list  of 
politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  sis  professors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  specula- 
tive statesmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  six  wise  masters,  according  to  my  private  letters,  are  tc 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  state  bgerdemaiii,  aa 
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iiow  to  take  off  the  impressiou  of  a  seal,  to  aplii;  a  wafer,  to  open 
a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again,  mfk  otlior  the  like  iDgenious  feats  of 
desterity  and  art.  When  the  atudente  have  accomplished  them- 
selves in  this  part  of  their  pvofession,  they  are  to  bo  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  second  instmctorj  who  is  a  kiud  of  pos- 
ture-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teaoh  theia  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  ahrug 
up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious  case,  to  connive  with  either  eye, 
and  in  a  word,  the  whole  praetiao  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to  instruct 
them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  foreign  minister  in  his  ordinary 
discourse.     And  to  the  end  that  this  college  of  statesmen  may  be 
(ho    u„hlj  J   a  t      d       tb    pel  t      I     ty]     th  y         t     mah     u 
of   t      tl  mn    n  t  b  f        th  y  a        n  1 1  y  d 

eitl      m  f      gn        d  m    t       ff  If    n      f  th  m      L    a 

oth      wh  t  a    1    k  t         h      th  t     a    w      h  m       1       tl 

and  f  p  bl  t  tu  a  ff  th  q  t  n  If  h  d  d  t 
change  a  louia-d'or,  ho  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  it  be 
inquired  of  him,  whether  the  king  is  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he 
must  answer  in  a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  last 
Gazette,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to  reply,  that  he 
has  not  yet  read  it :  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining  himself 
so  far,  ho  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  tho 
left  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  tea^^h  the  whole  art  of  political 
characters  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  bo 
perfect  also  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one 
another  {though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Maehiavel) 
which  is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chosen  out  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controversies  of 
probable  doctrines,  mental  reservations,  and  the  rights  of  princtp, 
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Tliia  learnecl  man  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  oonstniing  part  of  treaty-latin  ;  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the  samo 
form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation  npon  any  prince  iia  Europe, 
differ  nt  f  m  th  t  wh  li  1 1  ys  upon  his  Most  Christian  Maji 
ty.  H  1  k  w  t  t  h  them  tho  art  of  fiading  flaws,  lot 
holes   and  S     n  th    m     t  solemn  compaotSj  and  partiouk 

]y  a  g      t      kb  n      I  t     evived  of  late  years  by  the  frater- 

nity f  1  t  nam  ly  th  t  ontradictory  interpretations  of  the 
same  1  y  b  tl     f  tk  m  be  tiue  md  vabd 

'W  h  n  f  t    u       a        ufficiontly  nnprovcd  by  theie  sev- 

eral ntut  thya  t  coiye  their  last  poli^iking  fiom  one 
who  t  t  im  tk  m  master  of  tke  nerpmoiiies  Tkia 
gentl  t    g       tl   m  I    tuies  upon  tkose  important  points 

of  tke  elbow-okair  and  the  stair  head,  to  matruct  tkem  id  tke  dif 
ferent  situations  of  the  rigkt-kand,  ind  to  fuinisk  them  iiitk  k<  ws 
and  inclinations  of  all  sizes,  meisures,  and  proportions  Inshoit, 
this  professor  is  to  give  tke  societT  tke  i  stiftenmg  ■s.nA  infuse 
into  tkeir  manners  that  beautiful  politi;,al  staieh  which  may 
qualify  tkem  for  levees,  oonforoncos  visits  and  make  them  skinc 
in  wkat  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  tiifloi 

I  kave  not  yet  keard  any  farther  particulars  wkick  aie  to  be 
observed  in  this  society  of  unfled     dttm        Itl         t 
fess,  kad  I  a  son  of  five  and  tn     tj    tl    t    1      Id  t  k      t     t    1 
head  at  tkat  aga  to  set  up  for  a  [   1 1  I  th    k  I    h     Id  j, 

near  to  disinherit  him  for  a  bio  1  h  1  E  1  I  h  Id  1  p 
prehcnaive  lest  the  same  arts  wh    h         t  bl    kim  t        g 

tiate  between  potentates,  might     1  ttl     nf    1 1  d       y  b  1 

viour  between  man  and  mau.     Ik  n     cl      t        b  t  tk 

young  Machiavels  will,  in  a  littl    t         t       th  11  g      j     1 

down  with  plots  and  stratagems  and  lay  ma  j  h  m  to 
circumvent  one  another  in  a  frog       &  aall  d  as  th  y  m  y  h 
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after  put  iu  practice  to  oyer-reacli  a  neighbouring  prince  oi 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  iii 
their  young  men  wlien  it  was  diBcovercd,  looked  upon  it  as  hon- 
ourablo  if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and 
unsuspected,  a  youth  might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say 
tlie  historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to  hinder  them  from 
being  imposed  upon,  either  in  their  public  or  private  negotiations. 
Whether  any  such  relazations  of  morality,  such  Uttlojeux  d'esprii, 
ougkt  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of  politicians, 
1  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  fair  warning  given  us  by  this 
doughty  body  of  statesmen ;  and  as  Sylla  saw  many  Mariuses  in 
Cseaar,  so  I  think  we  may  discover  many  Torcy's  in  this  college 
of  academicians  Whatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid 
neither  our  Smyrna  or  St.  James's  will  be  a  match  for  it.  Our 
oofFee  houses  are,  indeed,  very  good  institutions,  but  whether  or 
no  these  our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furnish  out  as  able 
envoys  and  secretaries  as  an  academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  will  deserve  our  serious  consideration  :  especially  if  we 
remember  that  our  country  is  more  famous  for  producing  men  of 
integrity  than  statesmen ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  French  truth 
and  British  policy  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in.  nothing,  as  the 
Earl  of  Koehester  has  very  well  observed  in  his  admirable  poem 
upon  that  barren  subject.  Jj. 
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t  s  dots  sngltue. 
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"  Me.  Spectai  dr, 
"  I  AM  amazed  that  among  all  tlie  varieties  of  obaracters,  with 
which  yon  have  enriched  your  speculations,  jou  have  never  given 
U3  a  picture  of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  wto  com- 
monly go  by  the  name  of  fortune  stealers  You  must  know,  &ir, 
I  am  one  wholivom  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of  jeo 
pie,  thit  he  m  wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  ohildron  and  mdy  be 
"onsidered  as  a  kind  of  kidnapjers  withm  the  Kw  1  am  tin, 
fatter  of  a  young  heires*,  wtom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  niai 
riageaUe  and  who  his  loolcd  upon  hoiself  as  snch  for  above 
these  six  yeirs  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  hei 
age  The  fortune  hunteis  have  already  cast  their  ejea  upn 
hoi,  and  tike  care  to  plant  thom^ehes  in  her  view  whene-ver  ihu 
appears  in  any  pnblio  assembly  I  haie  myself  canght  a  yfuii^ 
ja«k-a-napes,  with  a  pair  of  silver  funged  gloves,  m  tho  verj  f  ict 
You  mnst  know,  sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ever 
linoe  she  was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber  windows  are  cross- 
baiTed,  she  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her 
keeper,  who  is  a  stayed  relation  of  my  own ;  I  have  likewise  for- 
bid her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  for  this  twelve  months  last  past, 
and  do  not  suffer  a  ban-b03  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before  it 
has  been  searched.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  at 
my  wits  end  for  fear  of  any  sudden  surprise.  There  were,  two 
or  three  nights  ago,  some  Addles  heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am 
afraid  portend  me  no  good ;  not  to  mention  a  tall  Irishman,  that 
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lias  been  walking  liefoie  my  liouae  more  tiian  once  tliis  winter 
Mj  kinswoman  likewise  mformH  me,  that  tbe  girl  has  talked  to 
fier  twice  or  thnee  of  a  genfLman  in  t  fju  wig,  and  tLj,t  biio 
loves  to  go  to  chureh  moie  tban  ever  she  did  m  her  life  She 
gave  me  the  slip  about  a  week  ago,  upon  wiicli  m^  whole  house 
WIS  m  ilanii  I  immediatelj  dispatched  a  hue  and  ray  after  her 
to  the  Change,  to  ber  mantui  maker,  and  to  the  young  ladies 
that  visit  ber,  but  after  above  an  hour  s  seiich  she  returned  of 
herself,  haviug  been  taking  a  walk,  is  she  told  me,  b>  Eosa 
ni end's  pond  I  have  bet  eupon  twrnod  off  hei  woman,  doubled 
her  guards,  and  given  new  inatru:,tions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her  motions 
This,  SIT,  keeps  me  id  a  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very 
often  witch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  a?  I  am  afiaid  she  is  even 
with  me  in  her  turn  Now,  air,  what  I  would  desire  of  jou  is, 
to  represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  >oung  ftllows  who  are  ijr 
making  their  fortunes  by  tkesi  indneet  means,  that  stealing  a 
man's  daughter  fer  tbe  aike  of  her  poition,  is  but  a  kmd  ot 
tolerated  robbery ,  and  that  tbej  mike  but  a  poor  imends  to  tbe 
fitber,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  mannei,  by  going  to  bed 
with  his  child  Deal  sir,  be  '<peedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this 
subiLct,  that,  if  pofsible,  thpj  miy  appear  befoie  thi  disbanding 
ot  the  aimj  I  am    -ii, 

"  Youi  most  humble  spumt, 

"Tim.  Watchwbll.'" 

Themistoeles,  tbe  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whe- 
ther he  would  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man 
of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he 
would  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a  man. 
'  Said  to  Lave  been  -written  by  Mr.  Jobu  Hiiglies.  V.  his  lettei's,  vul. 
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The  worst  of  it  is  our  modem  fortime-huntera  are  those  who  turn 
their  heads  that  way,  because  they  are  good  for  nothing  else. 
If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Little- 
ton, lie  provitlea  himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that 
means  very  ofton  enters  upon  the  premises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  Las  likewise  been  practised  witli  good 
success  by  many  military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  nature 
make  parts  and  industry  superfluous,  and  out  short  the  way  to 
riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  to  this  kiod  of  mer- 
cenary pursuit.  A  fop  who  admires  his  person  in  a  glass,  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  ques- 
tioning hut  every  woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as 
much  justice  as  he  docs  himself.  When  an  heiress  sees  a  man 
throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  bearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself;  but  if  withal  she  ob- 
serves a  pair  of  red-heols,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in 
his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person.  These 
are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which  have  been 
thought  impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  woU  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are 
fioveral  female  undertakers  about  tho  'Change,  who  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  will  furnish 
him  with  a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  must,  however  distinguish  between  fortune-hunters  and 
fortune-stealers.  Tho  first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  wjio 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  without  ever  coming  at 
the  quarry.  Suffenus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies 
for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken  his  stand  in  a  side  bos,  till 
he  is  grown  wrinkled  under  their  eyes.     He  is  now  laying  the 
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S  ns  f        h  nt   generation    of   beauties,   which   he 

h      m    h  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his  ap 

p  ^      y      meet  with  ia  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of 

n  w  mitten  with  a  oity  lady  of  £20,000 

u        d    f      d     ge  hefore  he  could  Wing  matters  to 
h  N  Ih         mt  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb,- 

w  tc      u     n   he    luh     ha  f     twen  y  years  Bucces- 

s      ypnhd  fall  11  hnanhe    mmediately 

drew  on  his  boots,  call  d  fo  h  h  e  anl  nale  up  to  the 
widow.  When  he  all  1  p  n  h  a  U  u  ess  W  l  with  his 
usual  gaiety  tells  us     ha   he  alway    f  nad  h     p     engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters 
There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  tlie  town  of  six  foot  high,  that 
has  not  passed  iu  review  before  one  or  oUier  of  these  wealthy  re- 
lics.    Hudibras's  cupid,  who 

— touk  Lis  stand 

ffidow'a  jointuce  laud, 


Upon 


is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and  kindling  flaraes.  ISiit  as 
for  widows,  they  are  such  a  subtile  generation  of  people,  that  they 
may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  false  step  iu 
it,  they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves.  The 
young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  world,  are  those  whose  safety  I  would  principally  consult 
in  this  speculation.  The  stealing  of  such  an  one  should,  in  ray 
opinion,  be  as  punishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no  judgment, 
there  ia  no  choice;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  she  is 
Dome  to  years  of  discretion,  should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the 
seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend L. 
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Aii<:i=Ti~  a  few  momeuti  ^Gforo  lus  deith,  asked  hia  friend.^ 
who  stiod  abcut  hiin,  if  they  thought  he  hdd  acted  his  part  well; 
and  ujoa  reeeiviag  such  an  onfewtr  as  wis  due  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merit,  '  Let  me,  then,  (says  he)  5,0  off  the  atige  with  your 
applause,  '  using  the  espre^aiou  with  whn,li  the  it^min  actors 
made  their  exit  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramitic  piece  I  could 
wish  that  men  while  they  ire  in  health,  would  consider  well  the 
niture  of  the  firt  they  aie  engaged  in  and  what  figure  it  will 
make  in  the  minds  of  thosi  they  leave  behind  thom  whether  it 
w<ia  worth  i,oming  intD  the  world  foi  whether  it  be  luitablo  to  a 
reasonable  being ;  in  short,  whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this 
life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next.  Let  the  sycophant, 
or  buffoon,  the  satyrist,  or  the  good  companion,  consider  with 
himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  soul 
pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 
his  praise  to  have  it  said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  eat 
bett«r,  that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friend  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  he 
never  went  to  bed  before  he  had  dispatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  are,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations,  and  elogiuma 
on  deceased  persons  who  have  acted  among  mankind  with  some 
figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  wc  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species,  they  are  such  afl 
are  not  like'y  to  be  remembered  a  moment  after  tbelr  disappear 

'  Voa  valate  et  pluuJRe. — C. 
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ancc.  They  leave  behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  hut 
are  forgotten  as  thougli  they  had  never  been.  They  are  neither 
wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the 
learaed.  They  are  neither  missed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  la- 
mented by  private  persons.  Their  actions  are  of  no  signifioaiicy 
to  mankind,  and  might  have  been  performed  by  creatures  of  much 
less  dignity,  than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of 
reason.  An  eminent  French  author  speaks  somewhere  to  the 
following  purpose :  I  have  often  Boen  from  my  chamber- window 
two  noble  ereatures,  both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance,  and 
endowed  with  reason.  These  two  intellectual  beings  are  employ- 
ed from  morning  to  night,  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  one 
upon  another;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  in  polishing 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Frceport,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
club  last  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of  greater  consequence  in 
Ilia  own  thoughts,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  bad  for  some  years 
past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  Andrew  shewed  us  one  week 
of  it.  Since  the  occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a  road 
of  action  aa  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  shall  present  my 
reader  wifb  a  faithful  copy  of  it ;  after  having  first  informed  him, 
that  the  deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but 
finding  himself  not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he  had  for  several 
/ears  last  past  lived  altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity.' 

Monday,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  walked  into 
the  parlour. 

'  This  Jonrna],  though  perhaps  geunine,  was  published  as  a  banter  on  a 
member  of  the  'Indapendenta,' whose  paator  at  that  time  wob  h  Mr  Nesbit 
A  full  acoonnt  of  the  pastor  is  given  in  John  Button's  Life.  ErroiB  and  Oiiio' 
ions,  Ac,  and  the  parishioner  ie  supposed  to  liave  been  faithfully  pafntfid 
Ja  Ihisjoiimal  of  a  weak,— G. 
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JVifie  o  clock  ditto.  Tied  ray  knee- strings,  and  washed  my 
hands. 

Hours,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked  three  pipes  of  Vir- 
ginia. Eead  the  Supplement  and  Daily  Courant.  Tilings  go  ill 
in  the  North.     Mr.  Nisbj's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Ralph  for  mislaying  my 
tohaeco-hox. 

Tieo  o'clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plumbs, 
and  no  sewet. 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  six.     'Walked  into  the  fields.      Wind,  S.  S.  E, 

From  svE  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  about 
tho  peace. 

Ten  o'clock.     Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  beins  Holiday,  eight  o'clock.     Bose  as  usual. 

Nine  o'doek.  Washed  hands  and  face,  shaved,  put  on  mv 
double  soled  shoes. 

!ZeM,  elei>&)i,  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  Islington, 

Om.     Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Keturned,  dined  on  a  knuckle  of 
veal  and  bacon.     Mem.     Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  CofFoe-liouse,  Head  the  news.  A  dish 
of  twist     G-rand  Vizier  strangled. 

From'  six  to  ten.  At  the  olnb.  Mr.  Nisby's  account  of  the 
great  Turk. 

Ten.     Dream  of  the  Grand  Vizier.     Broken  sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o'clock.  Tongue  of  my  shoe-buckle  btolie 
Hands  but  not  faoe. 

Mne.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  bo  allowed  for 
tlie  last  leg  of  mutton. 
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Tan,  eleven.  At  the  coffee-house.  More  work  in  the  North. 
.Stranger  in  a.  black  wig  asked  me  how  stocks  went. 

From  ticelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind  to  the 
south. 

From  one  to  two.     Smoked  a  pipe  ani  a  half. 

Two.     Dined  as  usual.     Stomach  §ood. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  dish.  Mem. 
Cook-maid  in  love,  and  grown  careless. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-houae.  Advice  from  Smyr- 
na, that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  first  of  all  strangled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  the  club 
before  any  body  else  came.  Mr,  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Vizier  was  not  strangled  the  sixth  instant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking  till  nine 
next  morning. 

Thuesday,  nine  o'clock.  Staid  within  till  two  o'clock  for  SIi 
Timothy,  who  did  not  bring  me  my  aimuity  according  to  his  pi'o- 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Loss  of  appe- 
tite.    Small  beer  sour.     Beef  overcorued. 

Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Kalph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turned  off 
my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  message  to  Sir  TimotJiy.  Mom.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to-night.     Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon  Sir  Tim- 
othy, who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and  a  tongue 
to  my  buckle.     Drank  a  glass  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Ttoo  and  three.     Dined,  and  slept  well. 

Fronifoivr  to  six.     Went  to  the  coffee-house.     Met  Mr  Nia 
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by  there.  Smoked  seYcral  pipes.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that 
laced  coftee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o'dock.     At  the  club  as  steward.     Sat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank  sma.ll  beer 
with  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Satcrday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields,  wind 
N.  E. 

Twdve.     Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.     Eeturned  home,  and  dried  myself. 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course  marrow- 
bones, second  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  o'clock.     Overslept  myself. 

Six.  Went  to  the  elub.  Like  to  have  fall'n  iato  a  gutter. 
Grand  Vizier  certainly  dead,  &o. 

I  question  not,  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much  earc  of  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions,  and  received  so  very  small 
improvements ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many 
wh  n  w     d    ly      n  w  th  w    sh  II  find  th  t  m    t    f  tl 

h  nr  talc  n  up   n  th        tl  mp    tant  a      1  s  of    at    g 

1     k  ng  an!    1    I  I  d     n  t    upi        th  t      m  n  1         la 

t         wl  n  t      g      d    n  J  bi       ff  n  aa    ilu  t     UB 

fat  Onth       ntylbl  uh         my       y 

often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactions  as  make 
no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  saob  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon 
them  the  attention  of  mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and 
better  by  several  methods  of  employing  oneself  in  secrecy  and 
silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  nne  of  my  readers,  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives   for  one  week,  aud  setting  duHC 
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punctually  cbcir  whole  series  of  employments,  durlig  that  space 
of  time.  This  kind  of  Belf-examination  would  give  them  a  true 
state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  what 
they  are  ahout.  One  day  would  rectify  tho  omissions  of  another, 
and  make  a  man  weigh  all  those  indifferent  actions,  which, 
though  they  are  easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounted 
for  L. 


No.  323.    TUESDAY,  MAROil  11. 


The  journal  with  which  I  present  d  my  realpr  on  lieslny 
last,  haa  brought  me  m  several  lettei'i  with  leooinf^  ct  nii  y 
private  lives  cast  into  that  foim  I  have  the  Kake  s  Journil 
the  Sot  s  Journal  the  Wlore  ma^^tcr  s  Jour  al  and  among  leve 
ral  others  a  verj  euii  us  j lece  entitled  Tho  J  umal  of  a  M ) 
book  '  By  these  instinc  s  I  find  that  thp  mfenfion  ot  my  la=t 
Tuesdiya  piper  has  been  miitakon  by  miuy  of  nv  reader')  I 
did  n  t  design  so  mucl  tD  Cijose  vice  as  idleness  and  aimed  at 
those  jcrsons  who  pais  away  their  time  rather  n  trifles  an  1 
impertiuenee  than  in  onn  es  ai  d  imm  i  il  tie^  Offu  c  s  of  thi9 
latter  kind  are  not  to  he  dallied  with  or  treited  in  so  IniiProus 
a  maimer  In  si  ort  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  thi,  light 
and  shews  the  disagreeableness  of  sich  auti  ns  as  are  ml  ffertnt 
iu  themselves,  and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures 
endowed  witfi  reason. 

ave  been  t[uot«d  from  memory,  instead  of  tlie  following 
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g  d  d        h  d 

fi     dw  d 

gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  correspondent. 


"  De4r  M 

"  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  iu  one  of  your  last 
week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to  your  orders, 
and  herewith  send  it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had 
several  matches  ofl^ered  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past,  and 
have  at  present  warm  applications  made  to  me  hy  '  A  Very 
Pretty  fellow.' '  As  I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  como  up  to 
town  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manner  you 
will  find  in  the  following  journal,  which  I  began  to  write  upon  the 
very  day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject. 

Tuesday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  one  in  tlie  morn- 
ing for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesdav.  From  eight  to  ten.  Drank  two  dishes  of 
chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after  them. 

jpVom  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  Jrank 
a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

'V.Tatler,  Nos,  21-9'!.— C. 
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From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a  new  Load.  Gave 
orders  for  Veny  to  be  combed  and  washed.     Mem.     I  look  test 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to  tho  'Change 
Cheapened  a  conpte  of  fans, 

TiUfour.  At  dinner.  Mem,  Mr.  Froth  passed  by  in  hie 
new  liperies. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed,  paid  a  yisit  to  old  Lady  Blithe 
and  her  sister,  having  before  heard  tlicy  were  gone  out  of  town 
that  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mcai.  Never  set  a^-ain 
upou  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thuesdat.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in  the  mornin--. 
Dreamed  that  I  punted'  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  Co  ten.  Chocolate.  Head  two  acts  in  Auren- 
eebe'  abed. 

Fi-om  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow  Lady  Fad- 
die's  Cupid  for  Veny.  Read  the  play-bills.  Received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Froth.     Mom.     Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  bos. 

Rest  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman.  Iter  account 
of  my  Lady  Blithe's  wash.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise- 
shell  comb.  Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  Lady  Hectick  rested 
after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window,  Looked  pale.  Fon 
tange  tells  me  my  glass  is  not  true.      Dressed  by  three. 

Frmn  three  to  four.     Dinner  cold  before  I  sat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr,  Froth's  opinion 
of  Milton.  His  account  of  the  Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pin- 
ouehion.  Picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle 
promises  me  her  woman  to  out  my  hair.     Lost  five  guineas  at 

'  A  tevm  iu  the  game  of  BoBaet— C.  •  A  tragedy  by  Diyden  -0. 
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Thcelve  o'clock  at  night.     Went  to  bed. 

Friday.  Eigkt  in  the  morning.  Abod.  Read  over  all 
Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Veny. 

Ten  o'clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

Pfom  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my  mantua-makor. 
Sorted  a  suit  of  rihbands.     Broke  my  blue  cbina  cup. 

From,  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  prac- 
tised Lady  Betty  Modcl/s  skuttle.' 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerchief 
Worked  half  a  yio!et  leaf  in  it.  Eyea  ached  and  head  out  of 
order.     Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of 


I'h-om  three  to  four.     Dined, 

From,  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed,  went 
abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found  Mrs.  Spitely 
at  home.  Convereation :  Mrs.  Brilliant's  neeklaee  false  stoneB 
Old  Lady  Loveday  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  a  groat.  Miss  Prue  gone  into  the  country.  Tom 
Townley  has  red  hair.  Mem,  Mrs,  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr,  Froth,  I  am  sure  It 
is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my 
feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturdat,  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sat  down 
to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an  hour  before 
I  could  determine  it.     Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

Fro'in  nine  to  twehe.     Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.     At  ohapel.     A  great  deal  of  good  com- 

'  A  pace  of  affected  prMJpititti  in. — J 
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pany.  Mem.  The  third  air  in  tlie  new  opera.  Lady  Blithe 
dressed  frightfully. 

Fi-om  three  to  four.  Dined.  Mrs.  Eitty  called  upon  mo  to 
go  to  the  opera  laefore  I  was  risen  from  table. 

Prom  dinner  to  six.  Drauk  tea.  Turned  off  a  footman  for 
being  rudo  to  Yeny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Froth 
till  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  black  wig.  Bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  front  bos.  Mr. 
Froth  and  his  friend  olapped  Nioolini  in  the  third  aet.  Mr. 
Froth  cried  out  Anoora.  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my  chair.  I 
think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven,  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams.  Me- 
thought  Nicolini  said  be  was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sunday.     Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Kity.  Auren- 
zebe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kittyrepeated  without  book  the 
eight  best  lines  in  the  play.  Went  in  our  mobs'  to  the  dumb 
man,  according  to  appointment.  Told  me  that  ray  lover's  name 
began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  conjuror "  was  within  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Froth's  name,  &c. 

"  Upon  looking  back  into  tliis  my  journal,  I  find  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill ;  and  indeed 
never  thought  of  considering  how  I  did  it,  before  I  perused  your 
speculation  upon  that  subject.  I  scarce  finti  a  single  action  in 
these  five  days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of,  except  the 
working  upon  the  violet  leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
first  day  I  am  at  leisure.     As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not 
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thmlt  they  took  up  SO  uracil  of  my  time  and  thoughts,  as  I  find 
they  do  upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off 
if  you  insist  upon  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not  hring  matters  to 
a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a 
dream. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 


To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper,  and  to  e 
firm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have 
what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among  posterity,  were  the 
history  of  her  whole  life  published  like  these  five  daya  of  it.  I 
shall  conclude  my  papor  with  an  epitaph  written  by  a»  uncertain 
author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  hav). 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dan  5ay  tuy  read 
or  wiU  pardon  the  quotation. 

On  the  Connteas  Dowager  of  PehebokB 
Underneath  thia  maible  hearae 
Liea  the  aubjeot  of  all  Veree, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  haat  kill'd  another. 
Fair,  and  learned,  and  good  09  shp, 
Time  ehall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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My  friend  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other  iiigLt, 
that  ho  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon  Westminater  Abbey,  in 
■which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  He 
told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  obseryed  I  had  promised  an- 
other paper  upon  tie  tombs,  and  that  he  should  bo  glad  to  go 
and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had 
read  history.  I  oould  not  at  first  imagine  how  this  came  into 
the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy 
all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  dispute  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  his 
last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  oall  upon  him 
the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  llands,  who  always 
shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  aglass 
of  the  widow  Trueby's  water,"  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank 

'One  ofthe  innumerable  "stroug  watevs"naed,  it  is  said,  (perhaps  libel 
loHslj),  ohiefly  by  the  fair  aex  as  an  flxliilnrant ;  the  exeueas  being  the 
choliu  and  "the  viipoure."  Addison,  who  pretends  in  the  text  to  find  it 
unpalatable,  is  aeoueed  of  hnving  been  a  constant  imbiber  of  the  widow's 
distillations.  Inded,  Tyere  goes  so  far  as  to  say  on  the  authority  of  "Taci- 
:ae  "  Gordon,  that  Addison  hastened  his  end  hy  indulgence  in  thorn.  Al- 
though an  advertisement  of  these  waters  is  not  to  be  found  in  tha  Folio 
"  Speetatov,"  yet  the  curious  will  see  in  it  strong  pufla  of  other  potent 
spirits  in  disguise — thanks  probably  to  the  buainesa  oonnexJone  of  Mr.  Lil- 
lie,  perfumer.  A  "grateful  eleotaary"  is  recommended  in  No.  113,  as  iiav. 
irig  the  power  of  raising  the  spirits,  of  curing  loss  of  memory,  and  revivi- 
fying all  the  noble  powers  of  the  bouI,  at  the  small  charge  of  two  and 
HixpenoB  piT  bottle.  Another  chemical  seoret,  in  No. 
"tlie  vapours  lu  women,  infallibly  in  an  instant"  Daffy'a  I 
tiaad  in  No.  356.—* 
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bnfore  liG  went  abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at 
tlie  same  time,  with  so  mucli  toartiness,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
driakingit.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  verj  unpala- 
table ;  upon  which  the  knight  observing  that  I  ha^  made  eeyeral 
wry  faeos,  told  me  that  be  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel, 

1  could  have  wisbed,  indeed,  that  be  bad  acquainted  me  with 
tke  virtues  of  it  sooner;  but  it  was  too  late  to  oomplain,  and  I 
knew  what  lie  bad  done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Eoger  told  me 
further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst 
he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got  together  ii 
quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dant- 
ziek,'  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney  coach,  and  take  care 
it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Tnieby's  water, 
telling  me  that  the  widow  Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  county :  that  she  dis- 
tilled every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her,  that  she 
distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all  aorta  of  people  ;  to  which 
tho  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and 
her ;  '  and  truly,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling  tim  he  had 
called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  Laving  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coaebman  if  kia  axlctree  was  good ; 
upon  the  fellow's  telling  bun  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 

'  Tlie  plague  which  raged  there  in  1109.  "Idleness,  wliiiili  ha?  long 
rngcd  ID  the  world,  destrnys  nioro  in  every  grftrtt  town  than  '.h'-,  iiliiL^uc 
liBS  done  nt  DniiUie."— 7W;er,  Nov.  22.  ITdil,— • 
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turned  to  me,  told  me  te  looked  ILke  im  honest  maiij  and  went  in 
without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Koger  popping  out  his  head, 
called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  present- 
ing himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked ;  as  I  was 
considering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way 
at  any  good  tobacoonist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Virgi- 
nia. Kothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abboj. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church  the  knight  pointed  at 
the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out,  '  A 
brave  man  I  warrant  him  I '  passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel,'  he  flong  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  '  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel !  a  very  gallant  man ! '  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,'  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner 
'  Dr.  Busby,  a  great  man !  he  whipped  mj  grandfather ;  a  very 
great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  blockhead  ;  a  very  great  man  ! ' 

'  This  monument  is  in  tba  aoutb  aisle  of  the  ehoir. 

"  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel't  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  of- 
fence :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  thatplnin  galloDt  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb 
by  tlie  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  laposing  himself 
upon  velvet  euahiona  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  insoripldonis  answer- 
ablfi  to  the  monument;  for  instead  of  eolebratiag  the  many  remarkable 
actions  ho  had  performed  in.  the  servico  of  his  country,  it  aoqusinta  na 
only  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reap  any  honour." — BpectaSor,  TSo.  36. 

The  sculptor  was  F.  Bird.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  died  in  1707.  V.  v. 
p.       — • 

'Dr.  Busby  was  bead  master  of  Weatminafer  boIiooI  for  fifty-five  years, 
and  had  the  eredJt  of  having  furnished  both  the  church  and  the  state  with 
a  greater  number  of  eminent  acboloi-s  than  any  other  pedagogue.  At  the 
Eeatoration  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  carried  the 
BBGi'ed  ampulla  at  the  coronation  of  Chailes  the  Second.  He  was  eiglity 
nine  years  old  when  ho  died  in  1695.  Hia  monument,  sculptured  by 
Biid.  stands  not  far  from  lliat  of  Sir  (Jloudcsley  Shovel.^* 
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"We  were  immediately  conducted  into  tlie  li  ttle  ctapel  on  tho 
right  Land,  Sir  Roger  planticg  timself  at  our  historian's  elhow, 
was  very  attentive  to  every  thing  ho  aaid,  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count he  gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  t!ie  King  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was  very  well 
pleased  to  see  tie  statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees ; '  and,  con 
eluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure 
which  represents  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  diod  hy 
the  prick  of  a  needle."  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us,  that 
slie  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Quoon  Elizabeth,  the  kuight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family;  and  after  having 
regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  '  I  wonder  (said  he),  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  m  hia  Chroni:,le  ' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation  chairt.,  whero 
my  old  friend,  after  having  heird  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought  from  ScotUnd,  was 
called  Jacob's  Pillow,"  sat  himself  down  in  the  ehjir    and  lo'>king 

'  In  the  chapel  of  St,  Niohnlaa.  Thia  tomb  was  erected  by  the  great 
Lord  Burleigb,  in  the  reign  of  Quaen  Elizabeth,  to  the  momoi'y  of  hia  wifa 
Mildred  and  their  daughter  Anne,  whose  effigies  lie  under  a  carved  ai-oh. 
"At  the  base  of  the  monument,  within  Corinthian  columns,  are  kneeling 
figm'fls  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  their  Bon,  and  three  grand-danghtei'a  The  io- 
scription  is  in  Latin,  very  long  and  very  tiresome."— Peiei-  Ounninghaia't 
Weslrainsier  Abbey. — ' 

»  Ttiis  is  one  of  the  "hundred  Ees"  whiah  the  attondant  is  said  to  have 
told  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  world  "  without  blushing."  The  mnnumenf: 
in  St.  Edmund's  chapet  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  youngest  daufhter  of  Lord 
John  Russell  (temp.  1684).  "The  figure  is  melancholily  inclining  her 
eheek  to  hor  right  hand,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  directing  us 
ta  behold  tho  death's  head  plftoed  at  her  feet' '— (  Keepe  Monas.  Westm.) 
This  alone  is  said  to  have  originated  an  unwarrantable  verdict  of  "died 
from  the  pnek  of  a  needle." — * 

'  Thia  is  the  stone  or  "  marble  fatal  chair,"  which  Gathelua,  son  of 
Cecropa,  King  of  Athens,  is  aaid  to  have  sent  from  Spain  with  his  son 
when  he  invaded  Irelaad ;  and  which  Fergus  son  of  Gyrio  won  there  aiid 
oouTByed  to  Cove.  The  stono  was  set  iutu  a  chair  in  which  the  kings  of 
t:cotlftnJ  were  ciowncd.  till  Edward  the  First   offered  its  with  other   nor- 
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like  the  flguffj  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter,  what 
authoj-itj  they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  evor  teen  in  Scotlaad  ? 
The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that 
Le  koped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit  I  could  ohserve  Sir 
P  1  ttl       ffl  d    p      1      f,  th     t    1  1     b  t  our  guide 

tgj       hdmJthklt  ovorcd  kia 

g  d  h  m  ur  d  kisp  d  my  ear  th  t  f  Will  Wimble 
w  th  d      w  tk        tw      h  t  w    Id  g     hard  but 

IwHgttb  t  II  tf  tl       fthem. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  nest  place,  laid  hia  hand  upon  Edward  the 
Third's  sword,'  and  leaning  npon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the 
whole  history  o£  the  Black  Prince ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Rich- 
ard Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Baglisk  throne. 

We  were  tkon  shown  Edward  tke  Confessor's  tomb ;  upon 
which  Sir  Koger  aotjuainted  ns,  that  he  was  the  first  that  toucked 
for  the  Evil ;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Ponrtk'a,  upon  which 
he  shook  his  koad,  and  told  us,  there  was  fiue  reading  of  the 
casualties  of  that  reign. 

Oar  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there 

tions  of  tke  Scottish  Regalia,  at  the  shrino  of  Edward  tho  Confessor  as  a.n 
evidonee  of  )iis  a.baolute  oonqaest  of  Seotland.  A  Leonine  cuuplet  was  cut 
in  the  stone  which  has  been  thiis  translated : 


This  pi-opheoy  was  fulflUeil,  to  tha  BatiaEiotion  of  the  believeva  in  prophecy, 
by  the  aeoession  of  James  VI  to  the  English  Crown.  How  it  got  the  name 
of  Jacob's  pillow  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  a  piece  of  common  I'oogh 
Scotch  aandatone;  and  Sir  Roger's  quealjon  was  extramely  pertinent  The 
other  coronation  chair  was  placed  in  the  ibbey  in  tha  reign  of  William 
and  Mary. — ■* 

'  This,  "  tho  monnmenfal  flword  that  oonqnered  Franca,"  is  placed 
with  hie  shield  noar  the  tomb  of  Edward,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  car- 
ried befoi'a  him  in  France.  The  eword  is  seven  feet  long,  and  weigh? 
fightoeij  pounds. 
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is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  Englisli  tings  without  an.  head  ; '  and 
upon  giying  ua  to  know  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
Lad  been  stolen  away  several  years  since  :  '  Some  whig,  I'll  war- 
rant you  (said  Sir  Roger) ;  you  ought  to  loek  up  your  kings 
better ;   they  will   carry   off  the   body  too,   if   you  do  not  take 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  Ite  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with 
some  surprise,  had  a  groat  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monu- 
uieiits  he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  tha 
knight  shew  suoh  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  bis  country, 
and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes, 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  vei7  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  NorfoLk-buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure.  L. 

'  The  effigy  of  Heury  T.,  wliieh  was  plated  with  silver  except  the  head, 
iiiid  that  was  of  solid  motal.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Ihi 
iiguie  was  stripped  of  its  plating,  and  the  head  atolec — * 
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My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley,  when  we  last  met  togetLer 
at  the  club,  told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy  with  mo,'  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 

'  This  was  "  The  Distreaaed  Mother."  by  Ambrosa,  otherwise  "  Pastoral  " 
■philips;  iind,  as  it  waa  advertised  in  the  above  nnraber  of  the  "Spectator" 
to  be  perforated  for  the  sixth  time,  Sir  Etogei'  muat  be  suppoaed  to  have 
witnessed  its  fifth  pepformanoe.  The  "  fii'st  night "  is  thua  announued  in 
the  "Spectator"  and  in  the  "Daily  Courant"  of  nth  March,  1712. 

"By  desire  of  Bcvoi'al  ladies  of  Quality;  by  Her  Majesty's  Company  of 
fJomadians : 

"At  the  Tlieatrs  Eoyiil,  D[iiry  Lane,  ihia  praaent  Monday  being  17th 
March,  will  be  presented  a  new  Tragedy  called 

"THE  DISTRESSED  MOTHER, 
"(By  Her  Majesty's  command  no  person  will  bo  admitted  behind  the 

"  Pyrchna,  Mr.  Booth.  Andromache,  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Plirenix,  Mr.  Bowman.  Cephisa,  Mrs.  Knight. 

Oraatas,  Mr.  Powall.  Hermione,  Mrs.  Porter. 

Pylades,  Mr.  Mills.  Cleone,  Mrs.  Coi." 

Addison  had  a  strong  friandehip  for  Phiii|iB,  and  toolt  extraordiimry 
pains,  first  to  get  hia  friend's  play  npon  the  stage,  and  next  to  make  it  sue. 
cead  ;  for,  according  to  Spanee,  be  caused  ttie  house  to  be  packed  on  the  first 
night.    No.  290  of  tlie  "Spactator"  contains  a  puff  preliminary. 

Whoever  dips  into  this  turgid  translation  of  Racine's  "Andromache" 
will  ire  much  amused  at  the  green-room  grief  it  is  said  to  have  drawn  forth. 
Libe  many  a  worse  play,  same  of  its  success  was  occasioned  by  the 
epilogue  as  delivered  by  Mi's.  01d£ald.  "This  was  the  moat  anccessful 
composition  of  the  kind  ever  yat,'  lays  Johnson,  ''spoken  on  the  English 
theatre  The  first  three  nights  it  was  recited  twice;  and  not  only  oon- 
tinuad  to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but 
whene'er  it  is  recalled  to  tlie  stage — where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though 
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baea  at  a  pkj  these  twenty  jears.  The  last  I  saw,  said  Sir 
Hoger,  was  the  Committee,  wtiah  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
neither,  had  I  not  beeu  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good 
Church  of  England  comedy.'     He  tliea  proceeded  to  inquire  of 

B  copy  fi'om  the  Fi-encli,  it  keeps  its  place — the  epilogue  is  still  espeeted 
and  still  apoken,"  Its  reputed  author  was  Budgell;  but  when  Addison  w!i3 
asked  how  such  a  aUly  fellow  ooald  write  so  well  f  ha  replied,  "The  epilogue 
w«a  quite  anothei-  thing  whon  I  saw  it  first."  Tonsoo  published  the  pla  j ; 
and  when  it  was  first  printed,  Addison's  name  appeared  to  the  epilogue; 
but  happening  to  come  into  the  shop  early  in  the  morning  when  the  eojiicB 
were  to  be  issued,  he  ordered  the  credit  of  it  to  be  given  to  Budgell  "tl.at 
it  might  add  weight  to  the  sollcitatjon  whish  he  was  then  making  for  a 
place."  Thia  story  was  told  to  Qarrick  by  a  member  of  the  Tonson  fa- 
mily.   The  prologue  was  by  Steele.    V.  vol  i.  p.  219. 

'  Thie  comedy,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  whs  popnlar  ao  early  ns 
1663.  Pepys,  in  hie  diary  of  that  year,  under  June  13,  writes — "To  tlie 
Theatre  Royal,  and  there  saw  the  'Committee,'  a  merry  but  iodifferent 
play;  only  Laey's  part^  an  Irish  footman,  is  beyond  imagination,"  Pos- 
terity has  not  ratilied  Pepya'a  eritieism  as  to  the  "  indifferenee "  of  tlie 
"  Committee,"  for  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  in  one  form  or  another 
till  very  lately.  The  part  of  Teogue  was  always  the  greatest  favourite, 
and  gave  to  the  oomedy  the  second  title  of  "The  Faithful  Irishman." 
After  Laey  it  was  filled  with  most  applause  by  Leigh,  whom  Charles  tlio 
Second  called  "Ms  comedian:"  QrifSn  end  Bowman  respeotively  sue- 
eeeded  to  it,  and  then  the  sponsor  of  the  well-koown  jestbook,  Joa  MUler ; 
of  whom  amezzotint  likeness  as  Teague  is  still  estant.  The  "  Committee." 
cut  down  to  a  farce,  was  till  lately  played  under  the  title  of  "Honest 
Thieves." 

Much  of  its  earlier  celebrity  was  due  to  the  political  allnsions  in  which 
the  "  Committee  "  abounds — to  it«  being,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Ri^er,  "  a 
good  Church-of-England  play."  Sir  E.  Howard  wrote  it  to' satirise,  in  the 
eharaoter  of  Obadiah,  the,  proceedings  of  the  Roundheads ;  and,  at  the 
faintest  dawn  of  religions  excitement,  its  announoement  in  the  play-bills 
was,  even  in  Sir  Roger's  time,  sure  to  attract  large  audiences.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  years  before,  when  James  the  Second  attempted  to  inflict  po- 
pery upon  Oxford,  an  interpolation  by  Leigh — who  was  playing  Teague 
in  that  city— caused  an  intense  commotion.  The  head  of  University  Col- 
lege, Walker  (whoee  fiiBt  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  part  in 
the  play — Obadiah),  had  gone  so  far,  in  obedience  to  tha  wishes  of  the 
king,  as  to  introduce  popish  rites,  and  to  turn  his  College  into  a  Catholic 
■eminary.     This  brought  upon  him  great  indignation,  a  tremendous  burst 
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me  wLo  tbis  Distressed  Mother  was ;  and  upon  lioariDg  tlat  sho 
was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave 
man,  s.nd  that  wlien  he  was  a  school-boy  be  had  read  his  life  at 
the  end  of  the  DietioHarj.  My  friend  asked  me,  in  the  next 
plaoo,  if  there  would  not  bo  some  danger  in  coming  home  late  in 
case  the  Mohocks  should  bo  abroad.'     '  I  assure  you  (says  he),  I 

of  which  was  vented  after  Leigh's  exploit:— to woi-ds  the  end  of  the 
comedy  Teaguo  has  t<i  haul  ii>  Obadiah  with  a  halter  about  his  neck  and  to 
threaten  to  hang  him  for  refusing  to  drini  tlie  king's  health.  "Hei-e,'- 
Bays  Colley  Gibber,  '■  Leigh,  to  justify  hia  purpoBe  with  a  stronger  p.ovo- 
cation,  put  hiniaelf  into  a  more  than  ordinary  heat  with  hia  capUve- 
*nd,  having  heightened  hia  master's  curiosity  to  know  what  Obadiah  had 
Joiie  to  deserve  aueh  usage,  Leigh,  folding  his  arms  with  a  ridiculous 
Btare  of  astonishment,  replied:  'Upon  my  shoul.  he  has  shnuge  his  re- 
ligion I ' "  The  aUnaioa  was  caught  up  and  ran  round  like  wild  fire :  the 
theatre  was  suddenly  in  an  uproar  of  applause.  The  play  was  stopped. 
Some  of  the  audience  rushed  from  the  house,  in  open  riot,  to  revila 
Obadiah  Walker  under  his  own  windows.  Afterwards  lampoons 
abounded,  and  satirical  bitllads  were  publicly  sung ;  tlie  most  popular  of 
which  began ; — 

"  Old  Oboillah 
Singa  Ave  Mario." 
This  adventure  was  the  first  mtimation  the  king  i-eoeived  of  the  disaf- 
feotJon  of  his  Oxford  snhjeuts  to  the  popish  prooeedidgs  he  had  set  on  foot 
there.     He  caused  Leigh  to  be  severely  reprimanded ;  and,  for  fear  of  the 
worst,  sent  down  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  keep  the  Pi'otestant  "town  and 
gown  "  in  check.    It  is  not  impossible  Uiat  Addison  may  have  assisted  in  ' 
this  riot,  for  he  had  entered  as  a  student  at  Queen's  College  about  a  year 
b«fore  it  happened. 

'  It  had  been  for  many  previons  years  the  favourite  amusement  of  dis- 
Bolute  young  men,  to  form  themselves  into  oluba  and  associations  for  the 
cowardly  pleasure  of  fighting,  and  sometimes  maiming  harmless  pedes 
tnans,  and  even  defeneelfss  women.  Tliey  took  various  slang  designations. 
At  the  Restoration,  they  were  Muns  and  Tityre-Tus;  then  Hectors  and 
Scourers;  *  later  still,  Nickers  (whose  delight  it  was  to  smash  windows 
with  showers  of  halfpence),  Hawkabites.  and  lastly  Mohocks.  These  last 
took  their  title  from  "  a  sort  of  eannibala  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundar- 

•"  Pish,  this  is  notSlng.  Why.  I  knew  Uie  Hectors,  and  before  tbem  the  Mnns  aim 
lltjre-Tna;  Hiey  were  briiye  fellows  iniieed.    In  those  daySB  man  eouM  not  g^ft-oni  [he 
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tliought  I  liad  fallen  into  tteir  hands  last  night;  for  I  obseryed 
two  or  throe  Lusty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Pleet- 
atreet,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put 

ing  and  devoui'ing  all  the  natioDB  about  them."  *  Nor  was  the  designa- 
tion inapt;  for  if  there  was  one  aort  of  brutality  on  which  tlioy  prided 
tliemsBlvea  more  than  another,  it  was  in  tattooing;  or  alaaliiiig  people's 
faees  with,  as  Gay  wrote,  "new  invented  wouade."  Their  other  exploits 
were  quite  as  savage  as  those  of  their  predeceBsors,  although  thej  aimed 
at  dasliing  their  mischief  with  wit  and  originality.  They  begaa  the  even- 
ing at  their  clubs,  by  drinking  to  exuees,  in  order  to  inSaree  what  little 
courage  they  poaaeased.  They  then  aallied  foi'th  sword  in  hand.  Soma 
enacted  tte  part  of  " danoiDg-mastera  "  hy  thiusting  their  rapiers  between 
the  legs  of  aober  citizens  in  sush  a  fasliion  as  to  mate  them  cut  the  moat 
groteaque  eapera.  The  liuiit  epoken  of  by  Sir  Roger  waa  commenced  by  a 
"  view  hallo  I  "  and  as  aooc  aa  the  aavage  pack  had  run  down  their  victim, 
they  surrounded  him,  Bod  formed  a  circle  with  the  pointa  of  tlieir  swords. 
One  gave  him  a  punctura  in  the  rear  which  naturally  made  him  wheel 
about^  then  cams  a  prict  from  aoother,  and  so  they  kept  him  spinning  like 
a  top  till  in  their  mercy  they  ohoae  to  let  him  go  free.  An  adventure  of 
this  kind  is  narrated  in  No.  332  of  of  the  "SpeoUtor." 

Another  savage  diversion  was  thrusting  women  into  barrels  and  rolling 
them  down  Snow  or  Ludgat«  Hili;  Gay  aings; 


— th^r  I 


Where,  from  Snow  Hill  black  atcBpy  lorrenta  mn ; 

OV  tbe  slODCe  ttinnders;  bounds  trom  Bide  tu  side: 
So  EegulnB  to  flavo  hfs  oonntry  djf'd." 

At  the  date  of  the  present  "Spectator"  the  outrages  of  the  Mohocka 
ware  80  intolerable,  that  they  beeame  the  subject  of  a  royal  proclamation 
iasned  on  the  ISth  of  March,  just  a  week  before  Sir  Roger's  visit  to  Drury 
Lane.  Swift — who  w^  horribly  afraid  of  them — mentions  some  of  their 
villanies.  He  writes  two  days  previously  that  "two  of  the  Mohocks 
caught  amaidof  oldlady'Wiiiohelsea's  atthedourof  herhonseiji  thePark 
with  a  candle,  and  had  just  lighted  oat  somebody.  They  cut  aU  her  laoc, 
and  beat  her  without  any  provocation." 

The  proclamation  had  little  affect.  On  the  very  day  after  our  parly 
went  to  the  play,  we  find  Swift  exclaiming — "They  go  on  atill,  and  out 
people's  faces  every  nightl  but  they  shan't  cut  mine; — I  like  it  better  as 
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on  to  go  away  from  them.  Ton  must  know,  (coutinued  tlie 
linight  with  a  smile,}  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me  :  for 
I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was 
served  sucli  a  trick  in  King  Chailea  the  Second's  time ;  for  wliieh 
reason  lie  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
have  shewn  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  beon  their  design  ; 
for  as  I  am  an  old  Fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned  and  dodged, 
and  have  played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
their  lives  before.'  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if  these  gentlemen 
had  any  such  intention,  they  did  not  succoed  very  well  in  it; 
'  for  I  threw  them  out,  (says  he,)  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 
where  I  doubled  the  coruer,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings 
before  they  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However 
(says  the  knight),  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to- 
morrow night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  eall  upon  me  about 
four  o'clock,  that  wo  may  be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I  will 
bave  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me 
he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended.' 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  bid  Sir  Koger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on 
the  same  sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk  ' 

'  This  battle  wb3  remarkable  in  tlie  aiinaia  of  fashion  for  giving  tha 
name  to  a  modiah  neek-oloth.  At  the  beginning  of  Augusl,  1692,  while 
William  the  Third  was  in  Flanders  at  the  bead  of  the  allies,  he  discovered 
on  enemy's  spy  in  his  aamp ;  and  to  facilitate  a  project  of  surpriamg  the 
Fren  h  HisMaje  ty  oauaed  him  to  g've  i  '3  masfe  ialee  information.  Tlie 
king  t  en  set  up  n  the  ene  ny  at  day  b  eat  wh  e  they  were  asleep,  and 
ou  ed  them  The  French  ^  norals  howerer  rallied  and  formed  their 
t  oops  on  faTOurable  g  0  ad,  turned  the  tables  and  finally  uonqnered. 
The  all  es  w  ro  so  c  est-fallen  and  d  sTin  ted  ly  thia  defeat,  that  William 
b  I  e  uf  tie  eampa  gn,  and  ret  red  to  Englanl  The  French  were  iis 
rauol  elated.  The  r  grneralh  an  ongat  wl  om  were  the  Prince  de  Condfi 
and  the  lluke  of  Vemlftme — wore  received  jn  Paris  with  aoolamation,  and 
tlie  roads  were  lined  with  juhilants.  The  pslils  inaitres  shared  in  the 
g-neral  exultation ;  anil,  although  at  that  time  it  was  their  piide  to  ai- 
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Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  tlie  rest  my  old  fi  end  the  but- 
ler, had,  I  fouud,  proyided  themselves  with  ^jod  odkeu  plinta 
to  attend  their  maater  upon  this  occasion  When  we  hid  place  1 
him  iu  his  ooaoh,  with  mjself  at  his  left  hand  the  dptam  befjip 
him,  and  his  hutler  at  the  head  of  his  footmen  m  the  reii  we 
convojed  him  in  safety  to  the  play-hou'50,  where  after  hiving 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order  the  captain  and  I  went  in 
w  h  h  m  and  se  ted  h  m  betw  xt  us  n  t]  e  p  t  As  soon  as  the 
Lou  e  wa  full  ind  the  caudles  1  ghted  mj  old  friend  stood  up 
a  d  looked  al  out  h  m  w  th  th  t  pleas  e  wh  h  a  miud  seasoned 
w  th  hu  uao  ty  naturally  feela  n  ts  If  at  the  sight  ot  a  multi 
tule  of  peojle  wl  0  seen  jloa  ed  w  tl  one  an  fher,  lud  partake 
of  the  8  me  omm  n  enterta  n  neut  I  c  uld  not  but  fancy  to 
nyselt  as  he  old  n  an  stood  j  n  the  n  ddle  of  the  pit  thit  he 
made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience  TJpjn  the  enter 
ing  of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not  helieve  the 
King  of  France  himself  had  a  better  stiut  I  wad,  indeed  very 
attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarksj  booau'te  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  pie^e  of  natural  critic  I  sjiraSd  was  well  pleased  to  Lear 
him  at  the  couclusIolT  of-atfiiost  every  scene  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end  One  while  he  ap 
peared  much  concerned  for  Andromache  ,  and  a  littL  while  after 
as  much  for  Hermione :  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think 
what  would  hecoTue  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  rLfuaal  Id  Lci 
lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  eai  that  hi.  w  is 
sure  she  would  never  have  him;  to  which  he  addud,  with  j,  m  le 

range  their  laoa  cravats  witi  the  ttmost  elaboration  and  cars;  yet,  when 
they  heai'd  of  the  disordered  dress  in  which  the  generals  appeared  in  the 
fight  from  their  haate  to  get  into  it,  thay  suddenly  changed  the  fashion, 
and  wore  a  sort  of  laoe  negligfi,  whioh  thsy  called  a  "Stceukirk."  The 
fashion  soon  exteudsd  t !  England,  and  for  aoveral  years  the  "  SfaeiijtirK  " 
was  yonr  fop's  only  wear. — * 
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than  oj-dbary  vehemence,  you  eannot  imagino,  sir,  what  it  is  U, 
have  to  do  witli  a  widow.  Upon  Pjri-liua  his  threatening  after- 
wards to  leave  her,  the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, Ay,  do  if  you  oan.  This  part  dwelt  so  much  on  my  friend's 
imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  wiia  thinking 
of  something  else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  These  widows,  sir 
are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world.  But  pray  (says 
he),  yon  that  aie  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  aa  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always 
talk  to  be  understood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  m 
this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of,' 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give 
the  old  gentleman  an  answer ;  '  Well,  (says  the  knight,  sitting 
down  with  great  satisfaction,)  I  suppose  we  are  now  tn  see  Hec- 
tor's Ghost.'  He  then  renewed  hig  attention,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  fell  a  praising  the  widow.  He  made,  indeed,  a  little  miH 
take  as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom,  at  his  first  entering,  he  tool' 
for  Astyanax ;  but  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  partic- 
ular, though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  '  who,'  says  he,  '  must  needs 
be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.'  Upon 
Hermione'a  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audience 
gave  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  '  On  my  wonj,  a 
notable  young  baggage  I ' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  tlie 
audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  t.heir 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir  Eogcr 
hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,  strnck  in  with  them, 
and  told  them,  that  he  thought  hia  friend  Pylades  was  a  very 
Hensible  man  ;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir 
Koger  put  in  a  second  time,  '  And  let  me  tell  you,  (says  li^,; 
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though  ho  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  ia  whijkera  as 
well  as  auy  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or  three  wags 
who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Eoger, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight,  pluekod  him  hj 
the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  atten- 
tive to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pjrrhus  his  death, 
and  at  the  conolusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a'hloody  piece 
of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  See- 
ing aftei-wards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordi- 
nary serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  adding,  that '  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as 
if  he  saw  something,' 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house,  so  we  were 
the  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  pas- 
sage for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among 
the  jusHing  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Eoger  went  out  fully  satisfied 
with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house  ;  being 
highly  pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance 
of  the  excellent  pieoe  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man,  L. 
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"Will  Honoycoml),  who  Iovos  to  aliew  upon  occasion  all  tho 
littlo  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  jostcrday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  might  he  a  great  deal  said  for  the  traasmt- 
gration  of  souls,  and  that  tho  eastern  parts  of  tho  world  believed 
in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  '  Sir  Paul  Eycaut,  (says  ho,)  gives 
us  an  account  of  several  woll-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase 
tho  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  n  cage,  and 
think  they  morit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  hero  by  ransom- 
ing any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.  You 
may  know,  {says  Will,)  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  every 
animal  as  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  disguise,  and  therefore  thhifc 
themselves  obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  tho'  under 
such  mean  circumstances.  They  will  tell  you,  (says  Will,)  that 
the  soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies,  immediatoly  passes  into  the  body 
of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his 
humour,  or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  learning  would 
end  in,  Will  told  us  that  Jack  Freetove,  who  was  a  fellow  of 
whim,  made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  tjieir 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay 
her  a  visit  one  morning,  he  wrote  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this 
hint.     '  Jack,  (says  he,)  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he 
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diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  iu  one  of  the  windows ;  till  at  length  observing  a 
pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  lie  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and  upon  her  not  coming  down 
so  soon  3S  he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his 
business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing  het 
monkey  look  «pon  a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and 
to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,  (says  Will,)  whetlier  it  wan  written 
by  Jack  or  the  monkey.' 

"  Madam, 

"  iSIot  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  you;  and 
having  at  present  the  oonvenienoea  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  m 
1  gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writinj 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  must  know, 
madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  braoh 
man,  and  versed  in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Euro 
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made  president  of  a  coUego  of  braohmans,  an  office  which  I  dis 
charged  with  groat  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

"  I  was  then  shuffled  Into  another  human  hody,  and  acted  my 
part  so  Tcry  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince 
who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  hore  lived  in  great 
honour  for  several  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of 
the  brachnaan,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress  the  people  to  en. 
rich  my  sovereign ;  till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to 
him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

"  Upon  my  nest  remove  I  found  myself  in  the  woods  under 
the  shape  of  a  jackall,  and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  of  a 
lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his 
time  of  rousing  and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed 
me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  bad  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat, 
or  an  hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself, 
would  now  and  then  throw  me  a  bone  that  was  but  half  picked 
for  my  enoouragoment ;  but  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  two 
or  three  chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger 
that  I  died  of  it. 

"  In  my  Best  transmigration  I  was  again  set  upon  two  le'fs 
and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer  ;  but  having  been  guilty  of 
great  estravaganoies,  aud  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of 
a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head. 
I  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  hoase,  but  I  was  arrested  by 
some  body  or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured 
abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and 
hurried  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  months  after. 

"  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in  that  state 
led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  sis  years.      Several 
fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  aud  if  I  bn- 
VOL.  VI.— 11* 
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took  mjself  to  my  winga,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of 
birds  aiming  at  mo.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of 
English  ships,  I  observed  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill  and 
hovoring  just  over  my  head  :  upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to 
avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark  that  swal- 
lowed me  down  in  an  instant. 

"  I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise,  an  emi- 
nent banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and  remembering  tow  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  want  of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and 
avaricious,  that  the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a  mise- 
rable little  old  fellow  to  look  upon,  for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved 
myself,  and  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

"  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  to  find 
myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  ooncerned  to 
make  so  insignificant  a  fignre,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time 
or  other  I  might  be  reduced  fo  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mond  my  man- 
ners, I  therefore  applied  myself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
oifioes  that  were  allotted  me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  molehill.  I  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I 
was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow  that 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made  great  depre- 
dations upon  our  commonwealth. 

"  T  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole  sum- 
mer in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the  painfal  and 
peaurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations, 
I  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
(leaded  a  party  to  plunder  an  hive,  we  were  received  so  warmly 
by  the  swarm  which  defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

"  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrations  which  I 
went  through;  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  Sid  pen- 
ance in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten  years;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailor, 
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a  shrimp,  and  a  tom-tit.  In  the  kst  of  these  my  shapes  I  wan 
shot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  young  jack-a-ua,pca,  who 
would  oeeda  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

"  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other  stages  of  life, 
to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  six 
years  since  You  may  remember,  madam,  how  he  masked,  and 
dancodj  and  sung,  and  played  a  thousand  trioks  to  gain  you ;  and 
how  he  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  had  got  under 
your  window  one  Bight  in  a  serenade.  I  was  that  unfortunate 
young  fellow,  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel  to.  Not  long  after 
my  shifting  that  unluoky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in 
^Ethiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesijue  shape,  till  I 
was  caught  by  a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over 
into  Great  Britain  r  I  need  not  inftrm  you  how  I  camo  into 
your  hand.  You  see  madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
have  had  me  ic  a  chain :  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my 
captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me  those  pisses  and  caresses 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world  for,  when  I  was  a  man.  I 
hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  wiil  not  tend  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, but  that  you  wUl  still  continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 
"  Your  most  devoted 

"  humblo  servant, 


P.S.  "  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out  of 
my  way;  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  foi-midable  of 
my  rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a 
snap  aa  he  won't  like."  L 
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MailninB  band  nrgEt  letlil  metus ;  inile  tumiii 

Moras 

Thrice  happy  thej  Iwocath  Ihoir  nortbom  sktea, 
Whothftt  wrtral  fear,  Uiefepr  of  death,  despise  I 

But  mfib  uudaanted  on  Ihs  polul«d  steel. 
Provoke  approachi"E  fiite,  and  bravely  aoom 


I  AM  very  muoli  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of  Phalavia,' 
to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit 
Tlie  ttought  with  which  he  comforts  the  afflicted  father,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  as  follows :  that  he  should  consider  death, 
had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's  character,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  office  and  infaniy  :  that  while  he  lived  he  was 
still  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  Tirtue,  and  losing 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed,  j  Death  only  closes  a  man's 
reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  mjj  be  one  reason  why  we  are 
natarally  averse  to  the  laimching  out  mto  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we 
may  be  forced  to  retract  oui  opinnne  [  He  may  forfeit  the 
esteem  we  have  conceive  1  of  h  n  and  aome  time  or  other  appear 
to  us  under  a  different  1  gl  t  t  om  rhit  ho  does  at  present.  In 
short,  as  the  life  of  any  n  in  ci  not  be  cilkd  happy  or  unhappy, 
so  neither  can  it  he  yr  nu  luc  d  vie  oui  or  vutuoue,  before  the 
conclusion  of  it. 

■  The  epiatlea  of  Phalaris  were  Btill  believed  in  bj  mftnj  when  Addison 
wrote :  though  Bentley'e  unanswerable  dissevtation  bad  beea  published 
nearly  twelve  jeara. — Q. 
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It  was  upon  th  ns  derat  atbittpa  noiila  be  gaiel 
whether  Chabrias,  Ij  b  rates  or  he  b  raaelf  de  rved  most  U  be 
esteemed  f  '  You  m  st  first  &ee  us  d  e  (sa  d  he )  before  tLat 
question  oan  be  answered 

As  there  is  not  a  m  re  melancholy  cons  derat  on  to  a  go  1 
man  than  liis  being  obnox  u?  to  such  a  change  so  there  s 
nothing  more  glono  s  tl  an  to  keep  j  an  un  form  ty  n  h  s 
aotioDS,  and  preser  e  tl  e  bea  ty  of  b  s    !  a  a  ter  to  the  last 

The  end  of  a  man  s  1  te  s  ofte  comja  d  to  the  w  nd  g  up 
of  a  well-written  play  wbe  e  the  pr  nc  p  I  porsoES  st  11  act  u 
character,  whatever  the  fate  s  wt  cb  they  ndergo  There  s 
Bcaroe  a  great  person  n  the  Gro  an  or  Koman  h  to  y  who  e 
death  has  not  been  rema  L.  d  pon  by  ome  wr  ter  or  othe  a  I 
censured  or  applauded  act  rd  ng  to  tl  gen  us  or  p  no  pies  of 
the  person  who  bas  de  inted  n  t  Alons  eur  de  St  Evr  mo  t 
is  very  particular  in  sett  ng  fo  tb  the  co  staiicy  and  oou  aj,o  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  dur  ng  h  s  hst  moments  and  th  nks  be  d  s 
covers  in  them  a  greit  r  brm  e  a  of  nd  and  resolut  on  than  n 
the  death  of  Seneoa  Gat  or  S  crates  There  s  no  quest  ou 
but  this  polite  author  s  affect  t  on  of  appeir  ng  a  nguUr  a  his 
remarks,  and  making  d  eove  o  wb  cb  had  escaped  the  observa 
tion  of  others,  threw  b  m  to  tl  s  ou  se  f  eflect  o  It  waa 
Petronius's  merit,  that  he  d  o  1  m  the  s  me  ^a  ety  of  temt  r  i 
which  he  lived ;  but  as  h  1  f e  was  ■ilt.  gothe  loose  and  d  saol  te 
the  indifference  which  he  st  ned  t  tl  e  los  oft  s  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  naturil  carelesjsness  ind  lev  ty  ra  he  tl  a 
fortitude.  The  resolut  on  of  Socrates,  pro  eedod  f  or  verj  d  t 
fereut  motives,  the  consc  ousnc  s  of  a  w  U  spent  It  and  tie 
prospect  of  a  happy  etern  ty  If  the  ng  n  ib  author  b  ve 
mentioned  was  ao  pleased  w  th  ga  ety  of  hu  o  r  u  a  Ij  n  man 
be  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  iu  our  eouutry- 
man,  Sir  Thomas  More 
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This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlWfliiuig  Lia 
ordinary  diaeourses  witli  wit  aad  pleasantry;  and,  as  Ei-asmus 
tells  him  in  an  epistle  dedicatory,  acted  In  aU  parts  of  life  like  a 
second  Dcmocritua. 

He  I  ed  p  n  a  p  nt  of  rel  ^  on  and  respected  as  a  martyr 
bj  tliit  s  de  for  wh  li  he  s  ffered  Ttjt  nnocent  m  rth  wh  ch 
had  1  cen  so  con  f  ouo  3  n  h  s  1  fe  d  d  n  t  f  rstlre  h  m  to  the 
last  1  p  ma  nt  ned  th?  same  cheeri  Ine  of  hoa  t  upon  the 
b  affoll  wl  ch  he  usel  to  hew  at  lis  talrle  a  d  njo  lay  ug 
h  s  head  on  the  bl  k  gay  n  t  noes  of  that  goo  I  h  mour  w  th 
whch  he  h  d  alwiys  entertamel  lia  frenls  n  the  most  or 
dnayoecren  a  H  s  death  wasof  aj  ee  w  th  h  s  1  fe  There 
was  noth  ng  n  t  ne^  toiced  or  affe  ted  He  d  d  n  t  look 
at  the  sever  ng  of  h  s  head  f  om  h  s  body  as  a  cii  un  tan  e 
that  0  ght  to  produce  any  cha  ge  n  the  1  spo  t  on  f  h  s 
nund  and  as  he  d  cd  mder  a  fix  1  and  settled  hope  of  n 
niorU!  ty  he  th  ught  any  a  u&  al  i  ^  ee  it  rrow  and  con 
cern  mproier  on  s  ch  an  as  on  a  li^  notl  g  n  t  wh  h 
conld  deiect  or  ter    fy  h 

There  a  no  great  dang  r  of  n  tat  n  f  om  th  s  esam^Ie 
M  n  s  natural  feais  w  IJl  e  a  suflic  ent  guaid  igainat  t  I  sh  11 
only  ubserve  tl  it  whatwas  phdosoihy  n  th  S  xtraoidu  ary  man 
w    Id  h    f       y  w5i    d  t  bl    hm      w  11      the 

tfl  fhtei  h  ttyfhifd 

I    1    11         1  d    th     p  p     w  th  th         t  f     p  wh 

nitmth  h         m  tpltydgt  f 

1       h     ly       m  m    t     tb,      wh  t  w  t  w  th  y 

fthmt      IhtdU      k        IBm  Imtwthth 

t  th    h   t    y    tth  It  P    t  gl  w   tte    >> 

the  Abbot  de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had  invaded  the 
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territories     f  M  ly  M  1        E    [  f  M  order  to 

dethrone  h  d         1  pthhdfls  nephew. 

Moluo  was  w  g  jwth  dt  p  LIil  li  meelf  knew 
was  ineurahl        H  h     j     [      d  f      tli  ption  of  so 

formidable  my      H    w  11         f       [     t  with  his 

sickcesSj  ththdd      t      pttl  tth       II     daj  wieo 

the  last  dec         bttlwg  btkn  thftl  consequen- 

ces Ihat  wo  Id  h  pp      t   h      h  1 1  d  p    [  I  o  ho  should 

die  bi-ioie  Ipt  dtthw       h  niddts  principal 

of&cers,  that  f  1  d  d  d  g  tl  gi^  t  th  y  hould  con- 
ceil  his  death  £r  m  th  my  d  th  t  th  j  h  Id  ride  up  to 
the  litter  ihhh  p  ddj  ■etenco  of 

receiving  ord       fmlini  1      Bf       httlb  gun  he  was 

carried  thrr      h    11  th  L      f  li  my  p    i  litter,  as 

they  stood  dwp  y  gj^hmt   ii^l  t  valiantly 

in  defence  of  th  1  g  d  t  y      T     d    g    f t  rwards  the 

battle  to  go  against  hiin,  though  lie  was  very  ne^r  liis  last  agonies, 
he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  charge ;  which  a,fterwards  ended  in  a  compleat  victory 
on  the  aide  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  sooner  brought  Lis  men 
to  the  engagement,  but  finding  himself  utterly  spent,  he  was 
again  replaced  in  his  litter,  whore,  laying  his  finger  on  bis  mouth, 
to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  ofBcers,  wli>  stood  about  him,  he  died  a 
few  momenta  after  in  that  posture,  h. 
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Won  ego  mordad  diatrinsi  cannloe  qnenqnnm. 


I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invectives  upon 
those  wbo  liave  detracted  from  my  works,  or  spoken  in  deroga- 
t         fyp  btllkp       t  ptlbpp 

tltlb         Iw       hddmy  t       tfemp         dg 

tb        t        ty      I  b  d  tb        b  b  If        t       b  tf      d 

inimt  fbmty  g       mtwdtbp 

wh       lid  ly  t      t  d  tb  t  I  th    w  t     t    tl    fl     w  tb     t 

fibgtib        b  gy  gbt         k  1 

1  ttl     p  ^  d  1      J  d     ft      b        g     Im     d  tb  m 

J  y         tw      b        1  k  w  mm  tt  d  th  m  t     tb     fl 

TbIIkj  J  fatb  ydb 

dmb  t  tft        fmtb        jp  g  1 

pfm  tbi        lib        d        frmypttithy 

ht  b         p  dm  f    jn       y  m     tdl  tb  y       git 

b       g         my       m  I  b  d  m  d    th  m  p  bl        It 

h         ytltmwt^tli  f,l  Ittb 

1  1     1        b  th       m     ]      t    t  b  tt 

witl  wb    b  tl  ft      d     !    t     h  b      b  t 

p  kgtllt  t  yibtl 

tmtsf  g         bhltltdphwith       d 

t  fl    1  tm     t  m    t    b  m  tl     g  t  t        I 

h  ITl  1*'  t  hwyff  g 

j^dth  1  dpkdttff         b 

been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  wbo  thus  forgives  it 

■  From  the  nuppressm^.     Dela  (A",  or  aJd  of  after  ssipprcsstnjf.- 
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I  neve  net  t  tli  a  cons  derat  tl  t  ^  a  ore  fi  o!y  ej  un  ud 
what  has  better  j  leased  me  than  ne  a  Ep  tet  b  h  cl  plioea 
an  enemy  u  a  ew  1  ght  and  g  ves  w  v  ew  of  h  altOi,et[  er 
1  ffer  nt  from  that  n  wh  cL  we  are  used  to  ega  d  h  i  11  e 
sense  of  t  is  as  follows  Does  a  n  n  eproact  tl  ee  for  1  e  g 
I  oud  or  ill  natared  env  one  or  c  u  e  ted  gnoraut  or  1  t  ct- 
ing  ?  cons  der  with  thyself  whether  h  a  reproacl    s  i  e  t  f 

they  aie  not  cons  ier  tl  at  thou  art  not  the  [p  on  wh  n  he 
rej  oache=!  hut  that  he  leyiles  an  n  a^,  ni  y  h  ng  a  d  pe  1  apa 
luvea  what  thou  leilly  art  tl  o  gi  he  hat  s  vhat  thou  appea  est 
to  he  If  h  s  rep  oa  hes  are  true  f  thou  art  tl  e  e  v  us  II 
nat  red  man  lie  takes  thee  for  g  ye  thj  elt  another  t  m  becon  e 
1  Id  affable  and  ohl  ^  ng  a  d  h  s  rep  hes  ot  tl  ee  nitu  lly 
cease  his  r  j  roaches  may  ndood  eont  e  h  t  tho  rt  o 
lo  ger  tl  e  pers  n  who  n  ho  reproaches 

I  ften  apply  th  s  rule  to  in\i  If  and  wl  en  I  L  i  of  a 
Bit  r  c  1  spee  h  or  wr  f  ug  that  n,  a  n  d  at  me  I  xin  no  n  y 
own  heart  whether  I  deserve  t  or  not  It  I  br  n^  n  a  ye  d  ct 
aga  uat  nyselt  I  endeavour  to  rect  fj  my  con  luct  fo  tl  o  future 
m  those  i  irt  oulars  wh  cl  h  ve  drawn  the  c  n  ure  up  n  mo  b  t 
if  tic  vhole  invect  ve  be  g  o  ded  ujon  a  fals  1  d  I  tr  uble 
myself  no  further  about  t  and  look  jon  >  nime  at  the  h  a] 
of  t  to  a  ^  fy  no  n  ore  than  ne  of  those  fi  1 1  ous  names  n  ade 
use  of  by  an  author  to  ntro  1  e  in  nag  nar\  hiracter  Why 
Should  a  n  an  be  sens  1  lo  of  the  st  ng  of  repr  a  h  who  s  a 
stranger  to  the  guUt  that  o  npl  cd  in  t  '  or  s  bject  h  a  If  to 
the  penalty  when  he  kno  is  he  has  never  co  nm  ttod  the  er  ut.  ' 
Thsisap  ce  ot  fo  t  tuie  whoh  every  one  ones  to  h  a  3wn  n 
nooeiiee  and  w  th  ut  wh  eh  it  t,  imposs  ble  for  a  n  a  of  a  y 
mer  t  or  figure  to  1  ve  at  j  eace  w  th   h         If  co      try  tl  at 

abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

'  Epict  Etidi.  cnp.  iS  ai,d  fi4,  (.il.  BIH^^  ifi'ro,  3  vrj.— C 
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The  famous  Monaiettr  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the  ".hancellor  of 
France,  who  tad  prevented  the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  arc  a  lively  picture  of  tho 
greatness  of  mind  so  visihle  in  the  works  of  that  author.  '  If  it 
was  a  new  thing,  it  may  he  I  should  not  be  displeased  witii  the 
suppression  of  the  first  libel  that  should  ahuse  me;  hut  since 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a.  small  hbrary  I  am  seeictly 
pleased  to  see  tho  number  mcreas  d  and  t'lke  delight  in  riismg 
a  heap  of  atones  that  envy  hai  ciaf  it  mi,  witl  out  d  mj,  me  ai  j 
harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  tj  tho'i,  monument'!  of  the  eastem 
nations,  which  were  momtuns  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
body  by  travellers,  that  used  to  oast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it 
as  they  passed  by.'  It  is  ceitain  that  no  monument  is  so 
glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  iiiaed  by  the  ban  k  of  envy  F>r 
my  part,  I  admire  an  author  for  such  a  temper  of  mm  I  as  euables 
him  to  bear  an  undeserved  rei  roach  without  resentment  more 
than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  ftiest  aatiricil  leply 

Thus  far  I  thought  neeessaty  to  explain  myself  m  relation  to 
those  who  have  animadverted  on  this  paper  and  to  si  ew  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return  th  m  any  f  n  al 
answer.  I  must  further  idd  that  the  work  would  lave  been 
of  very  little  use  to  the  public  hil  it  been  filled  with  peiwnd 
reflections  and  debates  for  which  riison  I  hwe  nevei  once 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  ibserve  thoat  little  cavils  which  1  ivo 
been  made  against  it  by  envy  or  ignoia  ee  The  :.om  non  fry  of 
scribblers,  who  have  no  other  wiy  f  he  i  g  taken  n  tice  of  b  it 
by  attacking  what  has  gained  b  me  rpjiitation  in  the  woill 
would  have  furnished  me  with  businesa  enougl  1  1 1  ll  j  fo  d 
I  to  enter  the  1  sts  with  them 

undtint    no    I  *  of       e  -      f  1.     -1        ^       1    F  i. 
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I  shall  cf.i]clurle  with  the  fable  of  Boecalini  s  traveller,  who 
was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  grasshoppers  in  hia  ears,  that 
ho  alighted  from  his  horso  in  great  wrath  to  kill  tliem  all.  This, 
says  the  author,  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  purpose  : 
had  he  pursued  his  journey  without  talcing  notioe  of  them,  the 
tjoublesome  inseots  would  have  died  of  tlietusolves  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  aad  lie  would  have  suffered  nothing  from  them.  L. 
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I  HAVE  ktely  received  tlie  following  letter  from  a  country 

"  Ma.  Spectator, 
"  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play,  called, 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant.'  Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  I 
was  very  muoh  surprised  with  the  great  concert  of  cat-ealls  whicli 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to  thiak  with  myself  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  music-meeting,  instead  of 
the  play-house.  It  appeared  indeed  a  1  ttle  o  Id  to  me  to  see 
BO  many  pei'sons  of  ij  lal  ty  of  both  sexes  assembled  together  at  a 
kind  of  caterwauling  f  r  I  cannot  look  ipo  that  j  erformanco 
to  have  been  any  th  ng  better  whatever  the  n  us  o  ans  tl  e 
selves  might  think  of  t  As  I  hi  1  no  ^c  jua  ntance  n  the  I  ouso 
Ut  ask  questions  of  an  1  was  force  1  to  g    out  of  town  carlj  the 

'  A  tragi-ucme  11      B     un  ont    n  i  Fl      h     _G 
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nest  morning,  I  eould  not  learn  the  feoret  of  this  matter.  What 
I  would  therefore  desire  of  you,  ia,  to  give  some  account  of  this 
strange  Instrument,  whicli  I  found  the  company  called  a  catcall ; 
and  particularly  to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music 
lately  come  from  Italy.  For  my  own  part,  to  he  free  with  you, 
I  would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle  ;  though  I  durst  not  shew 
my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in  the  play-house,  it  being  my  chance  to 
Bit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  performers. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
"  John  Shallow,  Esi)^." 

In  comiliaice  with  ^lune  Sh  11  ws  re^ue^t  I  le^ign  this 
papei  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cit  cill  In  older  to  make  my 
self  a  master  of  the  suhjLct,  I  purchased  one  the  he^mnin^  ot 
hat  wei-k  though  not  without  great  diflioulty,  heing  infoimed  at 
two  01  thiee  tiy  shops  that  the  j  layers  had  lately  h0U(,ht  theui 
all  up  I  have  since  consulted  m^uy  learned  antiquuies  in  leli 
tiou  to  its  ori^mal,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  amoi^ 
themselveB  upon  that  particular  A  Fellow  of  the  Boyil  Soese 
ty,  who  IS  my  good  fiiend,  and  a  great  piufi  lent  in  the  m^the 
matical  part  of  music,  concludes  trom  the  simplicity  of  its  make 
and  the  unifoimity  if  its  sound  th  it  the  cit  call  is  illei  than 
any  of  the  inventims  ot  Juhal  lie  obseives  veiy  well  thit 
musical  instruments  took  their  hrst  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  other  melodious  animals  and  what  siiahe  was  mire  natu 
ral  than  fi  r  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
cat  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  ''  he  idled  that 
the  cat  had  contributed  more  to  hainion>  th  in  any  otl  er  anim*l , 
IS  we  arc  aot  only  beh  1  Icn  to  her  for  this  wind  in  trument  but 
for  our  string  music  in  general 

Anotlci  y  ituo&D  ot  i  y  ifiui  i  tii  ce  w  11  not  ill  w  tiic  cat 
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call  to  be  older  t.,an  Thespis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appflared  in 
tlie  world  aoon  after  tte  ancient  comedj  ;  for  wiich  reason  it  has 
still  a  plaoe  in  our  dramatic  entertainmonts  :  nor  must  I  tera 
omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is  lately  returned  from 
his  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  np  at  Eome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an 
instrument  in  hie  riglit-hand  very  much  resembling  our  modern 
cat- call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus,  and 
■jok  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
famous  muaioiaa  made  use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  great- 
er audicnoe  of  that  species,  than  this  instrument,  if  dexterously 
played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned  conjectures, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of 
English  music.  Its  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  Bri- 
tish songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It  has  at  least  received  great 
improvements  among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  it 
self,  or  those  several  ijuaveis  and  graces  which  are  thrown  mto 
the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  bo  sensible  of  this  who 
heard  that  remarkable  ovcrgiown  cat  eiU  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  oil  the  rest  at  the  cele 
brated  performance  lately  exhibited  in  Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  original  of  the  cat-call, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call 
exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  British  theatre  :  it  very 
much  improves  the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along  with 
the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces  it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsi- 
eord  accompanies  the  Italian  recitativo. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  plaoe  of  the  ancient  chorus,  in  the 
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words  of  Mr.  *  •  *.'  In  abort,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  anti- 
pathy to  a  cat-oall,  as  many  people  have  to  a  real  cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

'  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument  that  shall 
have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those  martial  ones  now  in  use  :  an 
instrument  that  shall  sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and 
curdlo  the  blood,  and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice,  and  conster- 
nation, at  a  surprising  rate.  It  is  probable  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded,  might 
go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-music  as 
this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  mili- 
tary men  to  consider.' 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speculation,  I  have 
known  actually  verified  in  practice.  The  cat-oall  has  struck  a 
(lamp  into  generals,  and  frighted  heroes  ofi'  the  stage.  At  the 
first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  prin- 
cess fall  into  fits.  The  bnmorous  lieutenant  himself  could  not 
stand  it ;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Almanaor  looked  like  a  mouse, 
and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry 
lover,  who,  after  an  unBuceessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  se        d      f     t     11 

I  must  conclude  th     i   i       w  th  th  nt  I  have  lately 

received  of  an  ingenio  t  t  wh  h  I  g  t  idled  this  instru- 
ment, and  is  very  well  d  n  II  th  I  f  the  drama.  He 
teachos  to  play  on  it  by  b    k       d  to      p        by  it  the  whole  art 

'  Hot  being  yet  determinea  witi  whose  name  to  fill  up  the  gup  in  Uiia 
diBsertatioji  whiih  ie  noted  with  aateiialiB,  I  shall  defer  it  tiutil  this  paaet 
■uiMiHra  with  ulliers  in  u  volume.    Speit.  in  h\i«.  No.  361.— C. 
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of  criticism.  He  liaa  his  base  and  liia  treble  cat-call;  the  former 
for  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy;  only  in  tragicomedies  they 
may  hoth  play  together  in  consort.  He  has  a  particular  squeai 
to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  haa  different 
sounds  to  shew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In 
short,  ho  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-not*, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to 
an  incorrigible  play,  and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
cat-call.  li. 


No.  367.     THURSDAY,  MAY  1. 


I  H4VE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the  two  l(in<Ja 
of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations, 
and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
would  distinguish  into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By  the  latter 
1  understand  those  advantages  which  my  readers  receive,  as  their 
minds  are  cither  improved  or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labours ; 
but  having  already  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  former.  By  the  word  material  I  mean  those  be- 
nefits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations,  as 
they  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  paper  manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find  business  for  great  nuio- 
bers  of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  mean  material* 
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wliich  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
handa  in  the  collecting  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  anj  other 
emplojmeat.  Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in  every 
street,  deliver  in  their  respective  gleanings  to  the  merchant. 
The  merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  they 
paaa  through  a  frcsh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estates  by  this  meana  considerably 
raise  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied with  a  manufai-ture,  for  which  formerly  alie  was  obliged  to 
her  neighbours. 

The  materials  arc  no  sooner  wrought  Into  paper,  but  they  are 
distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set  innumerable 
artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From 
hence,  accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  or  politics,  they 
fly  through  the  town  in  Post-men,  Post-boys,  Daily  Oourants,  Re- 
views, Medleys,  and  Examiners.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
contend  who  shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily 
sustenance  by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I  trace  in  my 
mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  qjuiro  of  Speotatora,  I  find  so  many 
bands  employed  in  every  step  they  take  through  their  whole  pro- 
gress, that  while  I  am  writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  provid- 
ing bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  oare  to  obviate  some  of  my  witty  readers, 
they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occasions, 
I  must  confess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for 
this  twelvemonth  past :  my  landlady  often  sends  up  her  little 
daughter  to  desire  some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  frequently 
told  me,  that  tbe  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  best  in  the 
world  to  wrap  spice  in.  Thoy  likewise  make  a  good  foundation 
for  a  mutton-pie,    as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,   and 
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were  very  much  souglit  for  last  Christmas  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  plea3a,ut  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that  a  lineu 
fragment  undergoes,  bj  passing  through  the  several  hancis  above- 
mentioned.  The  fiacBt  pieces  of  Holland;  when  torn  to  tatters, 
iissume  a  new  whiteness  more  beautiful  than  their  first,  and  often 
ret  th      h  p      f  I  tt         t      their  native  country.      A  lady's 

shftmjbmtmjh  d  to  billet-doux,  and  eome  into  her 
po  Q  d  t  m        A  b        may  peruse  his  cravat  after 

it      w  t  w   h  oT    t     pi  and  advantage  than  ever  he 

did  1  I    a  w     1      p  f  cloth,  after  having  officiated 

fo  3  t  w  1  pkin,  may  by  this  means  be. 

ra     J  f  1     gh  11       i  b      m    the  most  valuable  piece  of 

furniture  in  a  prince  ^  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the  finest  printing :  absolute 
governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which 
seems  to  be  tte  noblest  and  most  beneficial  tliat  was  ever  invented 
among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present  king  of  France,  in  his  pur- 
suits after  glory,  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have 
been  printed  in  the  Lrmvre  at  his  own  expence,  upon  which  he 
sets  so  great  a  value,  that  he  considers  them  as  the  noblest  pre- 
sents ho  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we 
look  into  the  commonwealths  of,  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of 
the  greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more  frequent- 
ly mentioned  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  other 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England,  and  the  great 
encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some  years 
last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account, 
B8  for  its  late  triumphs  and  conquests.     The  new  edition  which  is 
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given  us  of  Cseaar'a  Commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  worli  tliat  does  lionour  to  the 
English  press.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be  very 
oorreot,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
aeeuiate,  loarned,  and  judioiona  writers  this  ago  has  produced. 
The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  charaoter,  and  of  the  several  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book 
tliat  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  ge- 
nius, which,  though  it  does  not  eonie  the  first  into  any  art,  gene- 
rally carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a 
British  printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  first 
who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  print- 
ing as  an  art  that  gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
flourishes.  When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and 
ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable, 
which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink 
this  paper  so  far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  I  shall 
only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to 
so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance.  L. 

1  Clarkii— Londioi— foL  1712.  'It  W  Sfi-ys  DibiJiii,  'pfirliapa  tJic  rami 
BumptuoustlsBsioalvolumethat  tills  aonotry  ever  pvoiiueu  J,  and  las  loug 
been  the  delight  and  ftdmiratjoa  of  bibliographsrs.'— G. 
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Jamng  Igitur  landa$  qnod  de  s&piendbua  imus 


I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  reader  the  following  letter  for 
the  enter taimaent  of  this  day. 

"  Sm, 

"  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that 
sort  of  men  who  are  called  Whims  and  Humourists,  than  ai.y 
other  country  in  tlie  world  ;  for  which  reason  it  ia  observed  that 
our  English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  DOvel- 
ty  and  variety  of  its  characters. 

"  Among  those  innumerable  seta  of  Whims  which  our  coun- 
try produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more 
curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  di- 
version for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or  their  friends.  My 
letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting  a  compa- 
ny that  has  something  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appear 
anoe.  I  shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  following  example 
One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate, 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  iu  a  jest.'  Aa 
ho  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several  among  them  with  long 
chilis,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of  these  remark- 

'  Demooi'itns — C. 

'  Villie™,  the  last  Duae  of  Buckingham  and  fatlier  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortly   Montague.      V.  New  Tiitler,  No.  1«,  notes,  and  ibidem,  p.   i.  and 
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able  persons  who  Lad  their  moutha  in  the  middle  of  their  taaes. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves  about  the  table,  but  they 
began  to  stare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  togeUier.     Our  English  proverb  sajs, 

Tismeri'yinthehall, 
When  beaids  wsg  all. 

rt  proved  so  in  an  assembly  1  am  now  speaking  of,  who  see 
ing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking  and  dis- 
course, and  observing  all  the  chins  that  were  present  meeting 
together  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew 
sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much  good -humour, 
that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  from  tliat  day 
forward. 

"  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together  a  set 
of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  un- 
lucky cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 


"  The  third  feast  which   this  merry  gen 


Q  eshibited  v 


to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  togei^her  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  pkced 
behind  a  skreen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very 
easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.  It  appears  by 
the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation  never 
fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken  during  the  first 
course  ;  that  npon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  company  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them,  that  the  ducklina  and  spar- 
row-grass was  very  good;  and  that  another  took  up  the  same  time 
in  doolarrng  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  how 
ever,  go  off  flo  well  as  the  former ;  for  one  of  the  gnests  being  a 
brave  man  and  fuller  of  resentment  than  he  knew  how  to  eipresa, 
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tfth         m       1       tt!ft         mt 

mg  wh   h  til     ^h  t  tt  rw    il    d    H   "^  ''J  ^^^  '^^^^^' 

ff        Ipt       tptoth       Id  t  rtainraents 


sayy 


tha,t  as  there 


th  y         ht  t     h     d       uraged,  and 
1    k  d    p         tb  I  f      1    k  th      w  t      However, 

t  tlf  mtt         pthth     gilt  of  another, 

a      p       1j1    f         J         1     P  h       T    t         er  his  pavtB 

lulto  t  t        Ibgttttmti  rfeotion ;  I 

h  U  h  J  t    f       h        t  g    tl       n  of  my  ac- 

j        t  wh      p      1  th     h        t       f  th    wtabove-meu- 

dhhmlt  Itdd  dt     onvert  it  to 

th    h      fit    f         k    d      H  t  d  1    If      d  f  his  friends 

d  y  t     1  h     w  h     f  th        f  m         for  inserting 

1      1     d     tj.!  th       d  Pje  hear 

1  J  Th  t       A  d  E    1     f  tl  t     caking 

'(uent  use  of  tispaiticulai  elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his 
neighbour  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  upoo  himself  as  appear- 
ing equally  riliculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  by  thism 
before  they  had  sit  lon^,  together,  every  one  talking  with  the 
greatest  ei  cumsjoct  on  an!  carefully  avoiding  his  favourite 
pletive,  the  conversation  was  cleared  of  iia  redundancies,  and  had 
a  greater  quaat  ty  of  sense  tho  gh  less  of  sound  in  it. 

"  The  amo  well  meanin^  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another 
time,  to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In  order  to  shew  them  tho 
absurdity  of  tho  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  above- 
mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the 
room.  After  the  second  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds  with- 
out reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many 
BODorows  but  .unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in  his  house 
since  their  sitting  downat  table,  and  how  much  good  conversation 
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tLej  lia.d  lost  by  giTing  way  to  such  superfluous  phrases.  What 
a  tax,  says  he,  would  they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another  ?  Every  one  of  tiiera 
took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part:  upon  which  he  told  them, 
that  knowing  their  conversation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  ha 
had  ordered  it  to  he  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for  the  humour- 
sako  would  read  it  to  them  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten 
sheets  of  it,  which  might  have  heen  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations,  I  have  before  mentioned. 
Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  oold  hlood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled  at 
himself  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst  the 
heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

"  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  ivljerein  he  made  use 
of  the  same  invention  to  eure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are 
the  pests  of  all  polite  L-onversation,  and  murder  time  as  muoh  as 
cither  of  the  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently ;  I 
mean  that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers,  fliy  friend  got  to- 
gether about  half  a  dozen  of  his  aoi;[uaintanoe,  who  were  infected 
with  this  strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them  sitting 
down,  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four 
o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  Tho  second  day  a  North  Briton 
took  possession  of  tlie  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company  staid  together.  The 
third  day  was  engrossed  after  tho  same  manner  by  a  story  of  the 
same  length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this  bai'baroua 
way  of  treating  one  another,  and  hy  this  means  awakened  out  of 
that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been  seized  for  several 
years, 

"  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  chovactcrB  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  do- 
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liglit  ID,  and  as  1  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or, 
if  you  pleitae,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 
this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &c. 

I. 
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Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  produces,  among 
the  moat  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thousaud  imaginary  distresses 
and  poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroon- 
dates,  and  converts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain  The  most 
ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds  and  pines  away 
with  a  certain  elegance  and  tenderness  of  sontiinouls  which  this 
passion  naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  iufected  with  this  soft- 
ness, have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  alt 
tlie  melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  mean  that  of 
'  dying  for  love.' 

Bomanoes,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  passion,  are 
full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  heroines,  knights, 
squires,  and  damsels,  are  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition,  Thnre 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modern  tragedies,  where 
every  ouQ.  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies.  Many  of  the  poets,  to 
describe  the  execution  which  is  done  by  this  passion,  represent 
the  fair  ses  as  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes  ;  but  1  tliink 
Ml-,  Cowley  has  with  greater  justness  of  thought  compared  u 
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beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from  every 

I  have  nfteu  thouj^ht,  ttit  tliere  is  no  way  so  effectual  for  the 
cure  of  thiH  general  infirmity,  aa  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives that  produce  it  'When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense 
of  any  virtue  or  perfection  in  the  persons  beloved,  I  would  hy  no 
means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  considers  that  all  his  heavy 
complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rise  from  some  little  afi'cotations 
of  eo(juetry,  which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  im- 
agination, the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his  distem- 
per, may  be  sufficient  to  cficct  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looted  over  the  several  bundles 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  dying  people,  and  composed 
out  of  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore my  reader  without  any  further  prefaee,  as  hoping  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  discovering  those  several  places  where  there 
is  most  danger,  and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
stroy the  heedless  and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third  of  Septeinbei. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  easement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as  she  was  step- 
ping out  of  a  coach. 

Will.  Simple,  smitten  at  the  Opei-a  by  the  glance  of  an  eyu 
that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him. 

Tho.  Valnlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  shoulder 
by  CiK[uetiIla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
Kir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play-bouse  In  Drury  lana 
by  a  frown. 
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philander,  mortallv  wounded  by  Oleora,  as  she  was  adjusting 
her  tucker. 

Ralph  Gapely,  Esq.  hit  bj  a  random  sliot  at  the  ring. 

F.  It.  caught  hia  death  upon  the  water,  April  the  1st, 

W.  W.  killed  bj  an  unknown  band,  that  was  playing  with 
the  glove  off  upoa  the  side  of  the  front-box  in  Dnirj-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bart  hurt  by  the  brush  of  a  whalebone 
petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot   through    the    sticks  of  a  fan  at  St.  James's 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Gooeequill,  WiUiam  Meanwell,  Ed' 
ward  Callow,  Bsqs.  standing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  Widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Uattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  tail  as  he  came 
out  of  the  playhouse,  she  turned  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

Dick  Tafitewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  Queen's  box  in  the 
third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Pelt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walk  to  Islington 
by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross-stitch,  as  she  was  clambering  over  a 
stile. 

E,  F.  T,  W.  8,  I.  M,  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the  last  birth-day 


Eoger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-fii'st  year  of  his  age  by  a 
white- wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a  dimple  la  Bo- 
linda'a  left  cheek. 

Nod  Courtly,  presenting  Flovia  with  her  glove  (which  she  had 
dropped  on  purpose)  she  received  it,  and  took  away  his  life  with 
a  curtsey. 

John  Gosselin,  liiiving  received  a  slight  hurt  from  a  pair 
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of  blue  ejes,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  was  dispatched  by  a 
smile. 

StrephoD,  killed  Ity  CkriDda  as  she  looked  down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Careless,  shot  fiying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  uries- 
peetedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiai  Wither,  aged  threescoro  and  three,  sent  to  his  long 
home  by  Elizabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freebyo,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  G  ent.  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by  Moll 
Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law, 
assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  sixth  instant  by  Kitty  Sly,  w!io 
pretended  to  come  to  him  for  his  advice."  j 


SATURDAY,  JUT  17. 


anletii,ininMcil!a 
,  iporitiire  Deli. 


1  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.     The  latter 
1  consider  as  an  act,  tho  former  as  an  babit  of  tlie  mind.     Mirtli 
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mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  hia  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all 

thd  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul :  his  imagination  is  always 

clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed  :  his  temper  ia  even  and  im- 

ruffled,  whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.     He  comes  with  a  relisli 

to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  tastes  al' 
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the  pleasures  of  the  creatioD  wbieb  are  poured  about  him,  and 
does  not  feel  the  Ml  weight  of  those  aooidental  evils  which  may 
befal  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom  he  con- 
verses with,  it  naturally  produces  love  and  good-will  towards 
him./  A  cliearful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  he  afiahle  and 
obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  huraour  in  those  who  come 
within  its  influence,  j  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he  docs  not 
koow  wby  with  the  chearfulness  of  his  companion  :  it  is  like  a 
sudden  sunoh  ne  thit  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  tlie  mind,  with- 
out her  attenling  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord, 
and  naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  henevolenee  towards 
the  person  \sho  has  so  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

Wli  a  I  consider  this  ohearful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  rela- 
tion I  cannot  hut  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  ohearfulness  is  an 
imphoit  pri  se  ind  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dis- 
pensations It  IS  a  kind  of  aequiesGence  in  the  state  wherein  we 
are  placed  and  a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  his 
conduct  tf  wards  man 

There  aie  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reasona- 
JDly  deprive  us  of  this  diearfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sense  of  guilt  A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  i  ice  and  iin 
penitence  ein  h-ive  no  title  to  that  evennp^s  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  whieh  i'^  the  health  of  the  soul  and  the  naturil  effect  of 
Mrtue  and  luioceflee  Cheiifulness  in  an  ill  man  de'-enci  i 
hardei  name  thxn  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many 
degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  enll  follj  or  madnc'i 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  i  **  ipreme  BcinE; 
and  oonsec[uentlj  of  i  future  atite,  under  whitsoever  t  ties  it 
flheltors  itself,  may  likewise  very  reasinably  deprive  a  man  of 
this  eheaifuli  ess  ot  temper       Theio  is  ^on  cthmg  so  paiticilariy 
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gloomy  and  offensive  to  huDian  nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-ex- 
istence, that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers, 
how  it  ia  possible  for  a  man  to  out-live  the  expectation  of  it, 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  SO  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of,  and 
SQch  a  truth  as  wo  meet  with  in  every  object,  in  every  occur- 
rence, and  in  ever}  thought  If  we  look  into  the  characters  of 
this  tribe  of  infidels,  v,  <•  geuerall3  find  they  ai'c  made  up  of  pride, 
spleen  and  cavil :  it  la  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  un- 
eagy  to  themselves,  should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
[how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  him- 
self, who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence, 
and  dropping  into  nothing  ?  [ 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence  to 
ohearfulness,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably,  should  thoy  en- 
deavour after  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good 
humour,  and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilfttlon ;  of  being  miserable,  or  of 
not  being  at  alk 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which  are 
destructive  of  chearfulness  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  oannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 
this  tappj  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  itself,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good 
mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  ohearfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not 
discompose  him,'  which  he  is  sure  wi'.l  bring  him  to  a  joyful 
harbour. 

'  The  relaiwe  h  too  far  from  the  anlecedenL  The  whole  Bentflnca  had 
mn  better  thus :  the  loasmif  of  a  tempest  doit  not  discompose  kim,  who  ii 
surt  of  being  rfj-iuffn  byit  into  a  joyful  li:rbo«r. — H. 
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iBoreMS  of  perfection,  md  .oi»eqae»tly  m  increa.e  of  h.ppine..  ! 
The  eoB>eiomne«s  of  «ueh  b  Being  .pie.ds  .  porpetuil  diftnnon 
of  joj  through  the  .onl  of  »  yirtnous  m.n,  und  maies  him  look 
upon  hinuelf  ever,  moment  ..  more  h.ppj  than  ko  know,  how  to 
conceive. 

The  second  source  of  oliearfalness  to  a  good  mind,  is  its  con- 
sideration of  tiiat  Being  on  wliom  we  have  our  dependanoe,  and 
in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  jefc  but  in  the  first  famt 
discoveries  of  his  perfeotionB,  we  see  every  tiling  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves  evcrj 
where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Being 
whose  power  qualifies  Hm  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of 
means,  who=!e  goodnes-*  and  tiuth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unohangeabloness  will 
secure  us  this  happiness  to  all  eteniity. 

Such  considerations,  wbich  every  one  should  perpetually 
cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret 
heavine'^B  of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when 
they  lie  under  no  real  afiliction,  all  that  anguish  which  wc  may 

oEiVner  omit  diffusion  of,m,  for  Bpreads,  read  tyoossoiis.— a 
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feel  from  an  evil  that  aotaally  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may  like- 
wise add  those  little  oraeklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter 
to  betray  virtue  than  support  it ;  and  estahlist  in  ua  such  an 
even  and  chearful  temper,  as  mates  us  pleasing  to  ourselYos, 
to  those  with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Ilim  whom  we  were 
made  to  please.  J. 
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&  baootfiOBa  garden,  "bnt  by  vice  m^ulaLiiad. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject  for 
my  nest  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my 
landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  chearful  voice 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  ehild  who 
went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge 
there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir 
Roger's  voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the 
water  to  Spring- Garden,'  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening.   The 

'  Fos-hal!  or  Vauxhail  Gardena  were  a  substitute  for  old  Spring  Gai'- 
dens,  Charing  OrOBs,  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  publio  en- 
tertftimnaut  and  began  to  be  covered  with  private  residences.  The  nanii} 
was  derived  from  a  "  spring  "  wHioh  supplied  a  jet  "  by  a  wiieel,  which 
the  gardener  tnros  at  a  distance,  through  a  number  of  little  pipes." — 
{Hentzntr't  IVaiieh.)  The  jet  was  concealed,  and  did  not  spurt  forth  until 
an  unwary  visitor  trod  on  a  particular  spof^  when  there  earne  a  self-ad 
ministered  shower  bath.  This,  with  archery,  bowls,  a  grove  of  "  warbling 
bii'ds,"  a  pleasant  yard  and  a  pond  for  bathing,  furnished  the  amnsements. 
"Sometimes,"  says  Evelyn,  "  they  wonld  have  music,  and  snp  on  bargea 
on  the  water." 

At  the  Restoration  baildera  invaded  Spring  Gardens,  and  its  name  wiia 
tranflferrad  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Sic 
eanmel  Moruland,  who  had  already  (in  1BB1)  built  a  lai^e  room  thcia 
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knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  tlie  stair-caso,  but 
told  me  tliat  if  I  was  speculating,  he  would  stay  below  till  I  Lad 
done.  Upon  my  ooming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the 
family  got  about  ray  old  friend,  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is 
a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him  ;  being 
mightily  pleased  witb  his  stroaliing  her  little  boy  upon  tio  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple- stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen,  offering  their  respective 
seryices.  Sir  Roger,  after  haying  looked  about  him  yery  atten- 
tiyely,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately  gave  him 
orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  Aa  we  were  walking  towards  it, 
'  You  must  know,  (says  Sir  Roger,)  I  neyer  make  use  of  any  body 
to  row  me  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would 
rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar,  than  not  employ  an 
honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  Queen's  service.  If  I 
was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fel- 
low in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and  trimmed  the 
boat  with  hb  ooachmaB,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  oar  way 
to  Fox-hall.     Sir  Eoger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us  the  his- 

Except  the  Spring,  the  amnaemeofB  ware  nearly  tlie  same  as  in  the  old 
garden.  The  "  oloaa  walks  "  were  an  especial  attraotion  foi-  other  resEona 
than  the  Bightingales ;  which,  in.  their  proper  eeaBoc,  warbled  in  the  trees, 
"The  windinga  and  turnings  in  the  littte  wildecnces,"  qnoth  Tom  Brown, 
"are  80  intricate,  that  the  most  enperieneed  mothers  have  often  lost  tliem- 
selves  in  looking  for  their  daughters."  We  hear  little  of  Vauxhall  from 
the  year  of  Sir  Eogcr'a  viait  (1712)  till  1783,  whan  it  waa  resnBcitated  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyare :  he  termed  it  a  Ridotto  al  Fraaeo,  coUeoted  an  effi- 
cient orchestra,  act  up  an  organ,  engaged  Hogarth  and  BonbiUao  to  deco- 
rate tho  great  room  with  paintings  and  statuary,  and  issued  silver  season 
tieketa  at  a  guinea  each.  Fi'om  his  time  till  about  ten  or  fifteen  yean 
since,  Vauxhall  retained  its  popularity. — *, 
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tory  of  His  riglil  leg,  and  hearing  tLat  he  had  left  it  at  La  Ilogiiu 
with  many  particulars  wliieh  passed  in  that  gloriouB  action,  the 
knight  in  the  triumph  of  Lis  heart  made  several  reflections  on  tlia 
greatness  of  the  British  nation;  as,  that  one  Englishman  could 
boat  three  Frenchmen;  that  we  could  never  he  in  danger  of 
popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames 
was  the  nohlest  river  in  Europe ;  that  London-bridge  was  a 
greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ; 
with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning  about  hia  head 
twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me 
observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  ohurclies,  and  that  there 
was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
heathenish  sight  I  (says  Sir  Roger :)  There  is  no  religion  at 
this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much 
mend  the  prospect ;  but  church-wcvk  is  slow,  church-work  is 
slow ! ' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Sir 
Kegel's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  every  body  that  passes 
by  him  with  a  good-morrow  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man 
does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  humanity,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country  neighbours, 
that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making  him  once  or 
twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence even  in  town,  when  ho  meets  with  any  one  in  hia  morn- 
ing or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats  that 
passed  by  us  upon  the  water;  but  to  the  knight's  great  surprise,' 
as  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little 
before  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
asiied  us  what  queer  old  put  wo  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  ho 
was  not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years?  with  a  great 
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deal  of  the  liko  Thames  ribaldry.'  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told 
ua,  '  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  va- 
grants know  that  her  Majesty's  subjects  were  no  more  to  ho 
abused  by  water  than  by  land.' 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-Garden,  which  is  esquisitoly 
pleasant  at  this  time  of  year.  When  I  considered  the  fragrancy 
of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon 
the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their 
rfiades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahom- 
etan paradise.  Sir  Eoger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to 
call  an  aviary  of  nightingales.  '  Tou  must  understand,  (says  the 
knight,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  th^t  pleases  a  man  in  love 
so  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator  1  the  many 
moon-light  nights  that  I  have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on 
the  widow  by  the  ransio  of  the  nightingale  ! '  He  hero  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who 
came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  But 
the  knight  being  startled  at  so  unexpected  a  familiarity,  and  dis- 
pleased to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told 
her,  '  She  was  a  wanton  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  about  her  busi- 

Wo  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale,  and  a 
slice  of  hung-beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the 
knight  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder 
to  a  waterman  that  had  but  otie  leg,      I  perceived  the  fellow 

'The  "eilent  highway"  was  peculiarly  faviwrnble  for  that  icfor- 
change  of  wit  and  repai-tee  in  which  the  lower  orders,  and  CTen  fwe- 
Uous  people  of  quality,  loved  to  indulge.  Taylor,  the  water  p.iet,  Swifl^ 
and  I)c.  Johnson  have  bequeatlied  to  us  auniE;  of  Ihesii  snijirt  -fiyiiigii;    but 
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Btare  J  upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  mesaage,  and  was  going  to 
be  eaucy;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  knight'a  commands  with  a- 
peremptory  look. 

Aa  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinking 
liimself  ohliged,  as  a  member  of  the  Quorum,  to  animadvert  upon 
the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  housoj  who  sat 
at  the  har,  '  that  he  should  ho  a  better  customer  to  her  garden, 
if  there  were  more  nightingales  and  fewer  strumpets.'  I. 
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Whst  D^ms  the  breast,  and  makes  the  mind  setens. 

Ik  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  chearfulness  as  it  is  a 
moral  habit  of  the  miod,  and  accordingly  mentioned  such  moral 
motives  as  are  apt  to  eherisii  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
!n  the  soul  of  man :  I  shall  now  consider  chearfulness  in  its  natur 
ral  state,  and  rofloet  on  those  motives  to  it,  which  are  indifferent 
either  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Chearfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  promoter  of  health. 
Eepinings,  and  secret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  imperceptible 
strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  com- 
posed, aad  wear  out  the  math  ne  n  ensibly ;  not  to  mention  those 
violent  ferments  w!  cl  they  stu  uj  n  the  blood,  and  those  irreg- 
ular disturbed  mot  ous  wh  ch  they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I 
scarce  remember,  in  my  own  ob  e  vation,  to  have  met  with  any 
old  meUj  or  with  such,  who  (to  se  our  English  phrase)  weaj 
well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humour, 
if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  aad  r-hearfulnes*!  of  hewrt 
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The  trutli  of    t       L    1th      d    h      f  1         m  t     Uj  b  g  t        > 
other;  with  th     dff  th  t  w       H  m  m    t  w  th     ^      td 

gree  of  health     L    h  t    t      d  d       h  ta       h      f  I 

but  very  ofte  htl         whth  g'^g        t 

health. 

Chearfuh        h         th  f       dlj  I  to  tl  d 

to  the  body :    t  h       h       11  d  d         t    t        tl 

and  compose    thp  dkptl  1  pptl 

calm.      But  h  I      dj  t      h  d       th     1    t  It        I 

shall  here  tak        t        th  t  th    w    Id  h    h  w  pi      d 

filled  with  in     m      hi     1 J    t    th  t        i     p     t  dip 

alive  this  happy  t  mp       f  m     1 

If  we  CO      d        1      w    Id  t        1      -v       y  t     m         u 

would  thiok  twndf  btfw  dt       t 

natnral  heauty  aBd  harmony,  one  would  he  apt  to  conclude  't  w  is 
made  for  our  pleaeiue  The  sun,  which  is  is  the  gio^t  soul  of 
tho  universe  and  produces  ill  the  iie:,esaariea  it  life  has  a  jirt 
ouljr  influence  in  cheanng  the  mind  of  mm  lud  miking  the 
hej.rt  glad 

Those  several  living  oreitures  whi(,h  are  made  t  r  our  serMfe 
or  sustenance  attheaitne  time  either  fill  the  woo  Is  with  their 
imisK,  furmsh  us  with  game  or  iiise  pleiaing  idoas  m  ui  hj  the 
ddi^htfulness  of  theu  appeinnee  Fjuntaiiis  lakes,  and  river 
die  as  rcfre'shing  to  the  imigmition  as  to  the  soil  thiough  which 
thev  piS9 

There  are  writers  of  great  distini-tion  who  ha>e  made  it  an 
1  gmnoDt  foi  Providence  that  the  whole  earth  is  covtred  with 
J.  een  lather  than  with  my  other  colour,  as  being  sueh  a  right 
m  sture  ot  light  and  shade  that  it  oorafoits  and  stiengthens  the 
eye  instead  of  weakening  oi  grieving  it  For  this  reason  several 
painters  have  a  green  elnth  hanging  near  them  to  eise  the  ejo 
upon   after  too  o:r"it  in  ipplicatiin  to  their  colouring      A  f  n  ou^ 
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d       phi      [h  t    f      t      th    f  11  11 

I         tht        mlm  pw         ddptth 

lu  1    p     t   wt   h  inpl  J  d         gtt  ti  t      y  til 

tht  m         h  dtgth         mlpt  ffit 

h  th       J    th     p    d  th     d        t  gr 

f  II     p       th      y  h     d      I     p    t        th  t  tl   y  th 

1  sp    t    th      p    p     1 1  y      d  by  k    p   g   J  f  1      t      ^,1 
J     t  h  1  t  y  pi  aa    g      d  hi  sat 

L  t  th  b     wl    t    t  w  11  th      ff    t  t        f        h    h 

th    p     t  h    t    th     1     t      1         1       th     p  th  t     f 

h      f  1 

T  d     f    th     th     d     hi        d       th    w    1.      f      f 

d  h  w  tt  y  t  th    aam    t        both       f  1       I      t    t         g 

fi  d  th     th  t  mp    t    t  p    t        th       g  t  n    w    Id 

th        wl    h  ar     th     m    t  b      tt  1      Tl  th  d    hy 

hhth  1  fpltirjpgld        t        d 

d  wh   h  ar      Iw  J     1  d{,  d        fl  w  hi       m       N 

mthdhp        pllg         dtob       dt  mk 

^  th         th      y       d  d  1  j,l  tf  1  wh  1      h  y    g        h 

twliltt^h  p  t  Thhbl 

m        fth        mm  mjlydljgtthwhl 

tyt         kidtgd  Idj;  1       kg         y 

t)  mi      h    t  h  m      hil  t  I  ty  h    tl     k     f      th    g  b  t 

fth    h  t       d  wh    h      t  f         t 

We  may  further  ohserve  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to 
keep  up  this  chearfulnesa  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed 
it  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  mako  it  capable  of  conceiviog  delight 
from  several  objects  which  seem  to  have  very  littlo  use  in  them  ; 
as  from  the  wildnesa  of  rooks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque 
parts  of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still 
carry  this  consideration  higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter  had 
'  Newton. — C 
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appeared  to  iis  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless  and 
uncomfortahle  figure  ;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power 
of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  and  tastes,  and  col- 
ours, sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is 
conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of  nature,  might  have  his  mind 
cleared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations  ?  In  short,  the 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either 
raise  in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the  vicissitude 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
scnes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
J  irpetual  successiou  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertainments  of  art, 
with  the  pleasurei  if  friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diveisions  of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  fo  a  chearful  temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
feons  of  ill  r'inks  lod  conditions,  and  which  may  sufficiently  show 
us  thit  Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with 
niuimurs  aud  repinings,  or  tiiat  the  heart  of  man  should  bi3  in- 
volved in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  icculcate  tiis  chearfulnosa  of  temper,  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that 
haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  ua  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  Erench  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters 
on  his  story  thus  :  '  In  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  tho 
people  of  ICugland  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disaonsolata 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of  his  climate  or 
constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  consider 
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ations  wMoh  may  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
bear  up  ohf  arfuHy  against  those  little  evils  and  misfortunes  which 
are  common  to  human  nature,  and  which  by  a  right  improvement 
of  them  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,"  and  an  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader  to  consider 
the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that 
are  provided  for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered,  should  be 
far  from  overcasting  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that 
ohearfulnesa  of  temper  which  I  have  been  recommending.  This 
interspersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the 
worts  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

'  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  as,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that 
we  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat 
happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  ITim,  with  whotit 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  liand  arc  pleasures  for 
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Mtius  bona,  tkmo,  t^&&,  hieo  olare,  et 
Illn  sibi  Intromitn,  et  sub  lingua  imi 
EbaUitpatrnlpneclarainPinDBl    B 


T 

hj  prayeii!  tie  teat 

ofhuTeDM-tllbeu; 

Hot 

ueed'sttboii  to  tsk 

etbeg<«lsi 

aside  to  hM 

WLlleotbKB,evenths 

mighty  me 
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Big 
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mpleseo™ 

And 
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er  their  bl» 
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they.tblBh 
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1  make  mo, 

iinncbtliBrognst, 
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swill  f^t. 

willtbou, 

mighty  Jo. 

My 

Of.- 

-0  thoo  thnnd'rer'i 

(Son,  great 

llercnlpH, 

Tha' 

t  once  thy  bonnteoi 

nia  please 

Tog 

nlde  my  rake  npoD 

Uie  utiinkU 

.g  sound 

jine  vaat  Ireaaure  bidden  nnde 

.rgromidt 

eretnypuplltoly 

1 8b. 

«elfbe«si 

re  dead. 

Wheue  Homer  represents  Phcenix,  the  tutor  of  AcLilles,  ae 
persuading  tis  pupil  to  lay  aside  his  resentments,  and  give  !iim- 
self  up  to  tte  entreaties  of  His  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to 
make  him  speak  in  character,  asorihes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fahles  and  allegories  which  old  men  take  delight  in  relating, 
and  which  are  very  proper  for  instruction.  '  The  gods,  (says  he,) 
suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  hy  entreaties.  When 
mortals  have  offended  them  by  their  tran agressions,  they  appease 
them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You  must  know,  Achilles,  that 
Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.      They  are  crippled  by  fre- 
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quent  koeoling,  have  their  faces  full  of  cares  and  wriotleB,  and 
their  ejea  always  oast  towards  heaven.  They  are  coEstaDt  at- 
tendants on  the  goddess  Ate,  and  march  hehiiid  her.  This  god- 
dess  walks  forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air,  and  heing  very 
light  of  foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflieting 
the  sous  of  men.  She' gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  fol- 
low her,  in  order  to  heal  those  persons  whom  she  wounds.  He 
who  honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to 
him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them  ;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects 
them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  give  his  orders  to  the  goddess 
Ate  to  punish  him  for  his  liardness  of  heart.'  This  noble  ailo- 
gory  needs  but  little  explanation ;  for  whether  the  goddess  Ate 
signLfles  injury,  as  some  have  esjilained  it ;  or  guilt  in  general,  as 
others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  the  more  apt  to  think ;  the  in. 
terpretation  is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable  rphtmg  to  irijeta, 
which  is  of  a  more  diverting  hind.  One  would  think  h^  some 
passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lucnn  or  at  lea^t  by 
some  author  who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  °  his  way  of  writing , 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious  than  useful, 
I  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  without  any  farther  in<^uiricB 
after  the  author. 

'  Menippu*  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time  taken  up  into 

heaven  by  Jupiter   when   for  hi^   enteitamment  he  hftel  up  a 

trap  doci  th  it  w^s  placed  ly  his  footstool      At  its  rising  thore 

issued  thioujjh  it  such  -i  din  of  cries  a^  astonished  the  philosD 

pher      Ujon  his  askmg  whdt  they  meant  Jupiter  t)ld  him  they 

weie  the  prayers  that  ivere  sent  up  to  him  from  the   eartli 

Menpjus    amidst  thi.  confusion  of  \oioea  which  wis  so  great 

that  nothing   less   than  the   oar  of   Jo^e  could  di^tinguwh  them 

•  Ml  Addison  h  J  t  o  good  a  mmd  to  be  a  hUCfeaBtul  inif  t<r  ol 
Lm-ian  s  f  ee  mannei       Ho  ib  seen  t    m  re  aivaiitaga  when  he  i^  "  [  ving 
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hoaid  the  words,  Kiohea,  Honour,  and  Long  Lite  repeated  in 
several  difFtront  tones  and  languages  When  the  fiist  hubbuh  of 
sound's  was  oTei,  the  trap  door  bomg  left  open,  thi.  toipls  einie 
up  more  ipjarate  and  distinct  The  first  prayer  was  a  yeiy  odd 
one  it  came  trom  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increise  the 
wisdom  and  the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant  Menippus  knew 
it  by  the  voice  to  he  the  piayer  of  his  fnend  Ljc-inder  the  philo 
Bopher  This  wis  succeeded  b^  the  petitun  of  yae  who  had  lust 
laden  a  ship  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it  in  1 
returned  it  home  again  full  of  iiohea,  he  would  male  him  in 
offering  of  a  silver  oup  Jupiter  thauLed  him  foi  mthing  and 
bendmg  down  his  eii  more  atteatnelj  than  oidiniry  hoatd  i 
voice  eomplainiag  tr  h  m  of  the  cruelty  ot  an  Ej  hesiau  widow, 
and  begging  him  to  heed  ompas-sun  m  hci  heart  This  say' 
Jupiter,  iH  a  very  honest  felhw,  I  hive  received  a  great  deal  of 
iijceose  fr  m  bim  ,  I  will  not  b:,  so  cruel  to  him  ao  to  hesr  his 
prayers  He  wis  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  vollpy  of  vows 
which  weie  mido  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  pnnce  bj  his 
subiLcts,  who  prayed  fcr  him  m  his  presence  Memppus  was 
surprised  after  having  listened  to  prayeis  offered  up  with  s) 
much  ardour  aud  devotion,  to  hear  low  whispers  from  the  same 
assembly,  expostulitiug  with  Joie  fir  suffeimg  sucn  1  tyrant  to 
live,  and  isking  him  how  hie  thunder  t  Juld  lie  idle  '  Jupite- 
was  s  offen  led  at  these  pre^  aricating  rascals,  thit  he  took  down 
the  first  vows,  aud  juffcd  away  the  last  Tho  philosoi  her  Seeing 
a  great  cloud  mounting  upwaids,  ind  making  its  way  directly  tr 
the  trap  door  inr^uired  ot  Jupiter  what  it  meant  This  siys 
Jupiter  IS  tho  smoko  of  i  whole  heeitomb  that  is  offeied  me  b\ 
the  general  of  m  armj,  who  is  leiy  importunate  with  me  to  let 
him  cut  off  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  m  arr^y 
against  him  :  what  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  m  him. 
to  'believe  that  I  will  make  a  sacriaoe  of  so  many  mortals  as  good 
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aa  himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory,  forsooth  1  But  hark,  says 
Jupiter,  there  is  ayoioe  I  never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger;  it 
is  a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  sea :  I  saved  hlin  on 
a  plank  hut  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  man- 
ners; the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impu- 
dence to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from  sinking 

But  yond  r  says  he  s  sp  c  dl  louth  for  jou  he  des  re  e  to 
take  L  s  father  wk  keeps  a  great  estate  fro  n  h  m  out  of  the 
m  ser  es  of  human  1  fe  Tlie  old  f  How  shall  1  ve  t  II  he  makes 
b  s  heiit  ache  I  e  n  tell  h  tl  at  f  h  s  pi  ns  fh  b  w  s 
followed  bj  the  s  It  ¥  ce  of  a  p  ua  1  dy  le  r  ng  Jup  tor  that 
she  m  ^  t  apj  ar  am  able  and  charu  ng  n  the  h  gkt  of  her 
emperor  As  the  ph  losoil  er  was  refle  t  ng  on  tli  s  oxtraorl 
n  ry  [  et  t  on  there  1  le  y  a  g  ntle  w  d  th  ougk  the  trap  door 
wk  ch  1  e  at  fiiat  m  t  k  for  gale  f  zejkjr  tut  afte  wa  ds 
found  t  to  be  d  1  reezo  of  s  ghs  thej  smelt  st  ong  of  fl  vero  nd 
incense  and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  oomplainta  of 
wounds  and  toimenta  firea  and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair,  and 
death      Men  ppua  fanciel  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from 

m    g         1  t  f       wr  t  h     ly  1     fh    t    t 

b  J^t  tldhmtkttly  m  pth  frath  1  f 
Pph  dhth  ydy 

t        f    mtl    twkm       It    1       fm 
I    m        t    fl  d      tk  h     by  tl 

a  d  fi  d    t  mp       11     t     pi 

f       th      p  1 1  th  t  I    h  11      d  w    t       w    d  f      tl 

ft       t       t       itthmntb      i      ag         dWwthmt 
d  m  up      th         th      Th    1    t  p  1 1       I  h      d  w     f    m  y 

Bg  d  man     f  hddy  llhgggbtf 

yea  flf        dtkp  td  ttdlh 

th  tldfll  yJpte        Hlmlthpjto 

m     t        b        t        .    y  t  ^  tl  Wh  n  k    w      b  t  fifty 
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years  old  he  desired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  aon  settled 
111  the  world  I  granted  it  Ho  thou  begged  the  same  favour  for 
h  s  daughter  anl  aftoiwaids  that  hi,  might  see  the  education  of 
d  gr'jndaon  when  aU  this  was  brought  about,  lie  puts  up  a  peti- 
t  on  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  1  ouse  he  was  building.  In 
=hort  he  1'!  an  unreasonable  old  lui  ind  never  wants  an  excuse; 
I  will  heir  no  more  ot  him  Upon  whloh  he  flung  down  the 
trip  doer  in  a,  (nasi  n,  ai  d  was  le'olved  to  give  no  more  audien- 
ces that  day 

Notwithstanding  the  1p\  it^  of  thih  fable,"  the  moral  of  it  Tery 
will  deservei  oui  atttrtioo  and  is  the  aame  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
und  Persius,'  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in 
their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.  The  vanity  of  men's  wishes, 
which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  ofi'er  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.  Among  other  reasons  for  set 
forms  of  prayer,  I  havo  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by 
this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous 
petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion,  I. 

'  Juvenal,  Pat.  x.  imitatod  bj"  Johnson  in  hia  oalebratcd  'Vanity  of 
human  wishes  ; '  and  PerBin^  Sat.  li.— G. 

■  Lemty  of  this  fable.  This  little  apdn^y  shews  that  the  auUioi'  felt 
the  impropriety  ofTireatrng  so  serious  a  aubjeot  ia  Lueian's,  tliat  is,  in  a 
ludicrona  manner. — II 
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Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I  cliaacfd 
to  find  the  following  one,  whicli  I  received  about  two  yoars  ago 
from  an  ingenious  friend,  who  waa  then  in  Denmark. 


"  Dear  Sir, 

Thesi 

gwt 

andi 

voods 

w 

plain 

ts  upo    t 

1 

flow. 

and  th 

w 

from  the  soft 

I 

sent. 

Tou   t 

I  p 

d  t  bi   1  f   I     I  to     t  th    It 

m       t      tl      tmyd  tt       tp 

a  y   1      h     t  f  t      m  nt 

,   wh       1 1  d      I      d   t     y        th  f  my 

1  y  t  I  t  h  Ijj  th    k    g  m         h  pp  I, 

being  oonfiaed  to  a  region,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Paradise. 
The  seasons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country 
quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing, 
nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been 
bleat  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow  those  two  years.  Every 
wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I 
hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of 
my  complaint  in  the  least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of 
serious  thought;  ainco  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowera, 
of  rivers  and  fouutains,  seems  to  be  a  passion  implanted  in  our 
natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even  before  the  fair  ses  had  a 
*'«'°S-  "lam,  sir,  &c.' 

II  bv  Amoroae  Philips,  t.  Tatlflv,  No,  12, 
'Hi«l,f,rjofDL'nmnrIt.'— a 
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0  aid  I  t  p  t  my  If  w  th  a  w  h  f  m  n  t  y  t 
an  th  1  sh  uld  li  t  i  my  w  t  Spam  my  p  g 
m  It  ly  my  mm  n  E  gl  1  d  my  t  m  E  Of 
alUli                    th             n        tl    t                w  th  til      1      g  f 

b      ty      d  d  1    htfdn  It  b         tt       m    fl  th 

f  th    y        th  t  th    m    ni  g  I  th    1  f 

th    d  y       y    til  am        th     ta^      1 1  f       Th   E  gl   h     ram 
p]  th      th  t    f     y     th         u  t  y    n  Eui  I  n 

th  thtb  th        gtcmst  fife, 

t      Th     m  1 1  f  1  m  t     w  th   th         f    ]|     nt       f      h 

ntfdw        1  thtillmf,        kpPPltl 

h      ful  fill        d  fil  th    h  tt  th     f  th    y 

w  h     1     ly       d 

1  th     1        „    f  tK     p     fe  wh  n   II      t       b  t 

er  liereelf,  the  same  animal  pleasure  which  maies  the  birds  sing, 
and  the  whole  brute  creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the 
lieart  of  man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed  bo 
well  as  Milton  those  secret  ovorfiowingB  of  gladness  which  diffuse 
themselves'  throughout  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  upon  survey- 
ing the  gay  scenes  of  nature ;  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or 
thrice  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  un- 
der the  name  of  vernal  delight,  in  that  passage  where  be  repre- 
sents the  devil  himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it. 

Blossomg  and  fi'uiffl  nt  oaee  of  goldon  hue ' 

Appeuc'd,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mist; 

Ou  which  the  aua  more  glad  impreas'd  his  beauiB 

Than  in.  fair  evaniag  aloud,  or  humid  bow, 

Wheu  God  hath  shower'd  the  aartb,  ao  lovely  eeeni'd 

That  landsoftpe;  and  of  puce  now  purer  air 

1  V.  YoL  i.  p.  184.  note. — 0. 

■  Ovetfiowiiigs  wMcS  ^ffvse  themsdves.  The  eenafi  of  the  verb  is  anti- 
cipated in  the  eubstantive.  He  ahimld  either  liave  aeid—owrjlomngs  oj 
gladness  in  the  mindofthe  beholder,— or.  sensaliom  of  gladness  whkh  lUffaie 
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Maete  hie  appi'oaeli,  and  to  the  lienrt  inepirca 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  sodneas,  but  despair,  <feo. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  and 
represented  the  barrenness  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  its 
incapacity  of  producing  any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As 
discourses  of  this  nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  vo- 
luptuous ;  those  speculations  which  shew  the  bright  aide  of  things, 
anci  lay  forth  those  innocent  entertainments  which  are  to  be  met 
w  th  th  1     bj     t    th  t         mj  n     I 

b       fi      I  t    m         f   1    k        1  m  I       li  ly   t  mp  It  was  f 

h  thtll  dt  minlhfl  f 

m    d      my  tw    1    t  '^  t    d  -i      i  j  d  wt    !    I        Id    1 11 

It  t      lyf        th  d      t  f  1  d    f 

thtBj,       wlmwdjl  fmthg         I  yf 

thtun  inwhhw  [.1      dtp  tlffm      fl 

t  th     p    t      1  wh    I  tl      J  p  wi 

Th  t        IS      p    I   t    1  f     t  t     tl  1     f       g    d 

ythfeh  h  ddlhthmP         1  h 

printed  bo  w         m 
whioh  is  n  ta        g 

survey  of 

The  Paalmi     h  m 

beautiful  a  g 

of 

Natura  ph 
renders  it  as  m  g  d 

"  It  is  ha 
tlia  elegance  of  hia  genius,  be  moie  ooiispienous  m  thcbe  thiee  papers. — H, 

''  Not.  In  be^nning  with  "not  only"  ha  precluded  hinDself  fconi  the 
nee  of  the  diajuDotive  "nor,"  and  ahonld  have  expreesed  himself  thna — ■ 
■■  not  only  from  the  consideraUon  of  oarselvea,  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  daiiend,  and  ot  that  universe  in  wliioli  wa  are  placed,  i«i,"  An — H. 
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etandiug.  It  does  not  reKt  io  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the 
melody  of  birds,  in  the  sliado  of  grovosi  aud  woods,  or  in  the  era.- 
broiderj  of  fields  and  meadows,  but  eonsidors  the  several  eiids  of 
Providence  which  are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  pleasures  of 
the  eye,  and  raises  such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul  as  is 
little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this  hind  pf 
worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  these  more 
refined  me di tat  f  h      t  wl    h         d     Itl      1  ighly  acpcpta 

ble  in  his  sight     IhUthf  Idh       ht  t,saa.y  on 

that  pleasure  wh    h  th    m    d      t      lly  f        the  pres 

ent  season  of  th     j        by  th  mm     d    g    f      p    utiee  for 

which  every  oh  fB       t    b  1 1 

I  would  h        mj        d  d  to  m      lize  th     natitfal 

■plensure  of  th         I       d  t        i  h  al  d  light  aa  M.1- 

ton  palls  it,  int       Ch     t  t  Wh      w    fi   1         elves  in- 

spired  with   th      pi  t      t     th  t       t   f    tiou   and 

complacency  a  fmthbt         fth  t         itus  con- 

sider to  whom         t    d      1  bted  f       11  th  t    t       lents  of 

sense,  and  wh  t  th  t  th  p  h  h  d  1  fill  the  world 
,Hith  good.     Th      p    tl         t      t  t  k       d      t        of  our 

present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  exercise 
as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms. 
The  ehearfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey 
of  nature's  works,  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that 
is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gladness  :  a  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives 
it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  eonsc- 
orates  every  field  and  wood  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morn- 
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ing  or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient  glcamu 
of  joj,  wMch  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such 
■>  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  hliss  and  hap- 
I. 


No.  397.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  5. 


As  the  Stoic  philosopl  era  discard  all  passions  m  general,  thoy 
will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of 
another.  '  If  thon  secot  thy  friend  in  trouble,  (says  Epictetu-i,) 
thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  srrrow,  -Jnd  condole  with  him,  but 
take  oare  that  thy  bouow  le  not  real '  The  moru  ritjiil  of  this 
sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  shew  even  such  an  outward 
appearance  of  grief  but  when  one  told  them  of  any  calamity 
that  had  befallen  oveu  the  near  st  cf  then  acquaintinoe,  would 
immediately  reply,  '  What  li,  thit  to  me  ?  '  If  you  aggravated 
the  eircumstancea  ot  the  affli  tion,  and  shewed  bow  one  misfor 
tune  was  followed  by  anothei,  the  inowei  wis  still,  '  AU  this  may 
be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  '  ' 

Eormy  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  comptssion  doi.3  not  only 
refine  and  civilize  humin.  nature,  but  has  something  in  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable,  than  whit  can  be  met  with  m  such  m 
indolent  happiness,  such  an  indifioreuce  to  miakind,  as  thjt  la 
which  the  Stoics  phced  their  wisdom  Aa  lo^e  is  the  most  de 
lightiful  passion, pity  ii  njthiug  else  hut  love  softened  by  a  de 
gree  of  sorrow  :  in  shoi  1,  it  is  j  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  wt' i 
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M  generous  sympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blenda 
tbem  in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  ha^e  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or  poetry,  advise 
the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  possible,  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow 
which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none, 
therefore,  who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their 
own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging 
to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiments  thatt  can  be 
supplied  by  the  finest  imagination.  Kattire  on  this  occasion 
dictates  a  thousand  passionate  things  which  cannot  be  supplied 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  sentences 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories,  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a 
well  written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of  fact  sets  the  person 
actnally  before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  us  in  the  other  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
t        md  t       m         fftg  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of 

Bl  wftKgll      yh      ghth,  and  mother  to  Queen 
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"Snt, 

"  Tour  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment,  lire  thinga 
so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  alto- 
getlier  ignorant.  Whereas  joa  send  unto  me  (wilEng  me  to 
confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour)  by  suoi.  an  one,  whom 
you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy.  I  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean- 
ing ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth,  indeed,  may  pro- 
cure my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform 
your  command, 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife 
will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  ho  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And  to  speat  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  In  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection, 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn :  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and  your 
grace's  pleasure  tad  beeU  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
80  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  quoonship,  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for 
the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  sufii- 
cient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have  chosen 
me,  from  a  low  estate,  to  ho  your  queen  and  companion,  far  be- 
yond my  desert  and  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of 
such  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  had  counsel 
of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me ;  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  over  oast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutituL 
wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king, 
but  let  mo  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit 
as  my  accusers  and  judges;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for 
my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then  shall  you  see  either  niin^ 
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Hypociusy,  at  tlie  fashionable  end  of  the  town,  ia  very  differ- 
ent from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The  raodiah  hypocrite  endeaTours 
to  appear  more  vicioua  than  he  really  ia,  the  other  kind  of  hypO' 
crite  more  yirtuoas.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that 
has  the  shew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  he  thought  engaged  in 
many  oriruinal  gallantriea  and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of. 
The  latter  assumea  a  faoe  of  sanctity,  and  oovera  a  multitude  of 
yieeB  under  a  seeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  ia  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which  differs  from 
both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper : 
I  mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the 
world,  but  very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that  hypocrisy  which 
wnceala  hia  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is 
more  virtuous  than  he  really  ia,  and  either  not  attend  to  his 
vices,  or  mistake  eren  his  vices  for  virtuea.  It  ia  this  fatal 
hypocrisy  and  self-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  these  words, 
'  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  utmost  applica- 
cation  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  caro 
and  compassion,  who  are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  virtue  !  I  shall 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  discovery 
of  those  vieea  that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of  tjie  soul  and  to 
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deration  of  aueb  a.  wonld  Ind  out  their  secret  taults,  and  nuke  a 
true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  plaee.  Set  them  consider  well  what  are  the  oha- 
r.eter.wHeh  tl  y  1  o.  am  g  he  r  e.em  es  Our  ft  nlsve, 
often  fbtter  us,  a  m  h  as  o  wn  hea  ts  Tl  ev  e  he  do  not 
see  our  Siult,,  n  e.l  th  m  f  om  u     o       ften  th  m  by  th   r 

representations,  after  uoh  a  m  uue  tl  t  we  th  k  th  m  to 
trivial  to  bo  Ink  n  not  0  of  An  adver  .  y  on  tl  e  contr  y 
makes  a  striotor  soar  h  nto  us  d  seovers  eve  y  law  and  rmp 
feotion  in  our  tempe  s  and  the  gb  1  s  mabee  may  set  them  n 
too  strong  .  light,  t  has  „  n«  ally  on  e  gr  und  for  1  t  t  d 
vanees.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  infiames 
bis  erimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one,  and 
dmibulion  of  the  other  Phtareb  has  written  an  essay  on  the 
benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from  bis  enemies,  and,  among 
the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  partieul.r,  that  by 
the  reptoaehes  which  it  oasts  upon  us  we  see  the  worst  side  of 

.  A^.  A^  .on™t.  Ih.  .uh,.,u.jt  verb  *.*  'jf  ,''>,•  .P""*';! 
,.^,-w  ™,nI,B»  and  (Jisoowira.— The  whole  should  have  run  tlius,  aud  tnoiii;0 
v","  m.T..S.»  in  toe  .irons  .  lijH  ha.  g.uerJlj  .o™  gro™  1. 
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ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  several  blemislies  and  defects  in 
oar  lives  and  ooaversations,  whidi  we  should  not  have  observed, 
without  the  help  of  sueh  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deserve  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  the  world  bestows  upon  us, 
whether  the  actions  they  eelebrato  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives,  and  how  far  we  are  really  possessed  of  the  vir- 
tues which  gain  us  applause  amongst  those  with  whom  we  cop"- 
verse.  Sueh  a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to 
the  judgment "  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  in  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress 
on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature : 
and  sueh  we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  We 
should  always  act  with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection,  in 
points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In- 
temperate Beal,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  for  any  party  or  opinion, 
how  praise-worthy  soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and 
are  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature;  and  yet  how  many  per- 
sons eniin  nt  f  p  ty  ufler  sueh  monstrous  and  absurd  prin- 
ciples of  att  t  t  k  t  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of 
virtues  ?  F  my  wn  pa  t,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any 
party  so  ju  t  and  as  nable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and       1  n  e  and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

•  Report— judffjnenl.  I  would  rather  transposs  these  two  nrords,  uud 
Sfty, ''(AejWi/yflfni  ofom-miin  kcartt  to  the  report  of  the  world."  TLu  world 
repoi  te,  but  the  haart  judges.— H. 
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We  sliould  likewise  Ijp  Teij  ipprehensivo  of  those  actions 
which  profeed  fiom  natural  cnnstitution,  favouiite  pinsions,  pii 
tioular  educitioiL  or  whatever  promotes  our  woildly  interest  ci 
advantage  In  thtso  and  the  like  ci'!e«,  a  man's  judgment  is 
easily  perverted,  aod  a  wrong  bia?  hung  upon  his  mmd  These 
rre  the  inlets  of  piejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mmd,  by 
which  a  thonsand  errors  and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without 
being  observed  or  taken  notice  of  A  wise  man  will  suspect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides  reason, 
and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  resolution 
that  is  of  a  disp\itable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  par 
ticular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favouis  his 
pleasure  or  his  proht. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us,  than  thus  dili- 
gently to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark  recesses  of 
the  mind,  if  we  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and 
substantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  when 
it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that  the  two  kinds 
of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  won- 
derful beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty  ninth  psalm.  The  folly  of 
the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on 
G-od'a  omniscience  and  omnipreseuce,  which  are  celebrated  in  as 
noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with,  either  sacred 
or  profaae.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives 
himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist 
addresses  himseK  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphati- 
cal  petition;  '  Try  me,  0  Gtod,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart  : 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any 
way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  mc  in  the  way  everlasting.' 
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When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  seyeral  quart^-rs  and 
divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations,  dis- 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  their  respeotivo  customs,  maonera, 
and  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  mnch  differ 
from  one  another  as  the  court  and  city  in  their  peculiar  ways  o' 
1  fe  and  conversat  on  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  8t.  James'a, 
notwifhstandmg  tl  ey  live  under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the 
same  lai  guige  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Oheapaide, 
who  arc  likewise  remove!  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  the  one 
side  an!  these  ot  Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  several  climates  and 
degiees  in  their  waj  of  thinking  and  conversing  together, 

I'or  this  reason  when  any  pubUo  affair  is  upon  the  anvil,  I 
love  to  heir  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dia- 
tiicts  and  pin!,hi.s  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up 
and  d  wn  a  whole  d^y  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  opinions  ot  my  ingenious  countiymen.  By  this 
means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  and  as  every  coffee-houso  has  some  particular- 
statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 
know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  a&ira.  The  last 
progress  that  I  made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three  months 
ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death. 
As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
«ud  many  curious  speculations  in  our  British  coffee-houses  I  wa- 
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very  desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eiuinent  poiiti- 
cians  on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  hegin  aa  near  the  fountain  head  as  possible,  I 
first  of  all  eaUed  in  at  8t,  James's,  where  I  found  the  whole  out- 
ward room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  very 
indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  iiner  aa  you  advanced  to 
tlie  upper  end  of  tlie  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  hy 
a  knot  of  theorists,  wio  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams 
of  the  coffee-pot,  tbat  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
disposed  of,  and  all  tlie  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a  board  of 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  Grand 
Mmarque.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused  the  Whig  in- 
terest, very  positively  affirmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  without  any  further  delay  to 
the  release  of  their  friends  on  the  gallles,  and  to  tJieir  own  re- 
establishment;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves, 
I  proceeded  on  my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's,  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow 
that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  following  man- 
ner. '  Well  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's  the 
word.  Now  or  never  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly,' 
With  several  other  deep  reflectioos  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  between  Char- 
ing-Crosa  and  C event- Garden.  And  upon  my  going  into  Will's, 
1  found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  French 
king  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Eacine,  Corneille,  and  several 
other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  occasion,  as  persons  who 
would  have  obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 
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At  a  coffee-touse  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple  of  young 
gentlemen  engaged  very  amartly  in  a,  dispute  on  the  succession 
to  the  8panisli  monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  heen  re- 
tained as  advocate  for  the  Duke  of  Aujou,  the  other  for  his  Im- 
perial Majesty.  They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title  to  that 
kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of  Eogland ;  but  finding  them  going 
out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to  Paul's  Church-Yard,  where 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the 
ci  n  pany  n  unt  of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during  the 
m  n     ty    f  th    d  ceased  king. 

I  th  n  t  n  d  on  iny  right  band  into  Fish-Street,  whore  tho 
ch  f  p  1 1  an  f  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  {after  hav- 
ing tak  n  a  p  p  f  tobacco,  and  ruminating  for  some  time)  '  If, 
(says  he,)  the  ting  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  mackerel  this  season ;  our  fishery  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.'  He  after- 
wards considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would  affect 
our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  bye  cofTee-bouse  that  stood  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  Nonjuror,  engaged 
very  warmly  with  a  Laoeman  who  was  the  great  support  of  a 
neighbouring  conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Csesar  or  Nero. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides, 
and  as  each  of  thorn  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during  the 
course  of  their  debate,  I  was  undor  some  apprehension  that  they 
would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  ut  the 
bar,  and  made  the  beat  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before  I  found  one 
to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met  in  tho  cofi'ee  room  was  a 
■  person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  tbc  Froucli 
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king;  but  upon  tia  esplainiug  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  having  sold 
out  of  the  hank  about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it ; 
upon  whicL  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the  orafllo  of  the  coffee-house, 
and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  seyeral  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before,  that 
the  Erench  king  was  certainly  dead  ;  to  which  he  added,  that 
considering  the  late  advices  we  bad  received  from  France,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  As  he  was  laying  these 
together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  groat  authority,  there 
came  in  a  gentleman  from  Gorrawaj's,  who  told  us  that  there 
wore  several  letters  from  Erance  just  come  in,  with  advice  that 
the  king  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the  very 
morning  the  post  came  away  ;  upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole 
off  liis  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him,  and  retired  to 
his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This  intolligence  put  a  stop  to 
my  travels,  which  I  had  jiroseoated  with  much  satisfaction;  not 
being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions  upon  bo 
great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how  naturally  upon  such  a  piece 
of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with  a  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interest  and  advantage  L. 
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of  Sk  Tirantntpiat  fioKitf  bthv  IXdaKovro, 


Apollo  liatena  and  oppravoB  iho  song. 

FOFB. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera-bills  for  this  daj  tliat 
we  are  litely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in  dramatic  LiiuBio 
that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage. 
I  Bood  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  am  I  speaking  of  Signior 
Ntcolini.'  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist, 
for  Laving  shewn  us  the  Italian  music  in  its  perfection,  as  well 
as  for  that  generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our 
own  country,  in  which  the  composer  endeayoured  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example,  which 
has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art. 

I  oould  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  application  and  en- 
deavours to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church-music,  as  have 
been  lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have 
one  very  great  incitement  to  it :  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  ex- 
oellent  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  variety  of  them. 
There  is  no  passion  that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of 
the  inspired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and 
anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in  the  phrases  of 
our  European  languages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  orien- 
f  ™1  forms  of  speech ;  and  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew 
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idioms  run  into  tlie  EagliBh  tongue  ffitb  a  particular  grace  and 
beauty.  Out  langua  b 
improvements,  from  tb  t 
rived  to  it  out  of  tbe  p  t 
a  force  and  energy  t  u 
ianguagej  and  convey  f 

pbrases,  tban  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue. 
There  is  something  so  pathetie  in  tiiis  kind  of  diction,  tliat  it 
often  sets  tbe  mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within 
us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  eomposeil 
ia  the  moat  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which  are  natural 
to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of 
pliraae,  which  may  be  drawn  from  tbe  sacred  writings.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  of  tbe  ancients,  that  if  tbe  gods  were  to  talk 
with  men,  they  would  certainly  spe at  in  Plato's 'style;  but  I 
think  we  may  say,  with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  with 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of 
the  koly  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  tbe 
Hebrew  manners  of  speecb  mix  and  incorporate  with  tbe  English 
language ;  after  having  perused  tbe  book  of  Psalms,  let  him  read 
a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these 
two  last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style,  with  suck  a  com- 
parative poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words,  so  beauti- 
ful m  themselves,  ind  so  proper  for  tbe  airs  of  music,  I  cannot 
but  wonder  tbit  persons  of  distinction  should  give  so  little  atten- 
tion ind  enr  nuragement  to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have 
its  foundation  m  teison,  and  which  would  improve  our  virtne  in 
propoitiun  as  it  i  used  Dur  delight.     The  passions  tha,t  are  es- 
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oUed  by  ordinary  oompositions,  generally  flow  from  such  silly 
and  absurd  ocoasions,  tbat  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  tiem 
seriously :  but  tbo  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation  that 
are  awaiened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  suoh  causes  as  are  altogether  rea- 
sonable and  praiae-wortby.  Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen  people,  was  a 
religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion,  which  wo  have  reason  to  believo 
were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts  of  the  eaatera  monaroha, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or 
celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not 
only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them 
to  music  himself:  after  which,  his  works,  though  they  weie  con 
secrated  to  the  tabemarle,  became  tho  nitionil  eiitertammi,nt,  as 
well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people 

The  first  original  of  the  iTrami  was  a  religious  woisbip  con- 
sisting only  of  a  chorus,  which  wis  nothing  elso  but  an  hymn  to 
a  deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  pre\  iikd  over  mnoceu:,e 
and  religion,  this  form  of  woiship  de^^eneiatcd  mto  tragedus ,  ui 
which  however  the  chorus  bO  far  remembered  itb  fiist  oflii,e  as  to 
brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  evi.ry  thing 
that  was  laudable,  to  iutorc(.de  with  beavun  foi  the  innocent,  and 
to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  should  be  ap- 
plied, when  they  represent  t!ie  muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter  and 
warbling  their  hymns  about  his  thione  I  mi^ht  shew  from  in 
numerable  passages  in  ancient  writers  not  only  that  vocal  md 
instrumental  music  were  mide  use  of  in  then  rdigious  wjiship 
but  that  their  most  favourito  d  vers  ons  weio  fillel  with  soji^s 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities      Had  we  ireiiueut  e  iter 
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taiiiments  of  this  Dature  among  us,  tkey  would  not  a,  little  purify 
and  esalt  our  pasiionB,  give  oui  ttougits  a  proper  turn,  and 
eliorish  those  divine  impuhea  m  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  aeniual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  tpplied,  raises  noble  hints  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  greit  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every 
act  of  worship,  and  prodaoea  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind,  than  those  which  aooompany  any  transient 
form  of  words  that  are  ntteved  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious worship. ,  0. 
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Oti!>.  mi.  lijl.  IBT. 
Eroq^ucQt  v/oria  a  grjtcefal  mimner  wutiL     ' 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe-to  it,  allow,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not 
BO  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the  world. 
We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and'in  all 
publio  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth 
continued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions 
of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  band,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  orators  of  G-reece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life 
and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse 
which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  uh.      Though  our 
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zeal  break       t      th    fi      t  t    p       nd  fi  t  t    bl    t 

stir-  a  limb    h     t  Itihdt!  d  tl 

by  those  wli    1  Italj    tli  t         u  t        11  d  E  ^,1    1 

cannot  rel  h    U  tli    1       t        f  It  1    n  p    t         b      us    th    p 
tures  wtiti  p         d       th  ft  h  P      1 

to  that  CO     t  y      0         h    h         fc  It  1  tl     j    Ip  t 

will  not  li     w  wt  1 1     m  k      t  th  t       hi    g    (  E  ph    1 

picture  ofSPlj        hgtAJ  h       tiiptl  p 

resented  alf{,pblili  dj  ^      tthhn 

der  of  his    h  t  m  d  t  1  f  p  pt  1      ph 

It  is  c    t       th  t  r     I  t  1      h  m     t  t  f 

th  t  b    t      m     h    t  d    d  by     p  bl  t         Th  y 

aakdfm       ttwhthtt  If  jthg 

h       ywthwkh  btt      thnth      t      gta  jjUm    t 

h     an  mak    u       f     Th  y  k    p  th    and  n      anak      nd  fix 
th         tt     t       t     wh  t       d  1         d  t     th  m     t  th  t 

th  t  th  y    ii       th      p    k  t       d     ff    t  d  h  ra    If 

th  wh  t  h  (  f  ly  mm     d     t       th  Alt 

g    t  1         ft        n  t      lly    h  k    til    1       t     f  the  igno- 

t       dfillthmwtliakdf      1^         li  Nothing  is 

m       ft[ttht  wmwpdt       bltthe  sight 

f     m        g  p       h      th     ^h  L        pi      d  |    t      at  f  their  hear- 
g     as       J    g!     1  w         T  f    q       tlj         I     p'     1  Ucd  asleep 
wth     M       1    lb      t    1  fp    ti   wh    w     Idhewarm- 

d      d  t        ltd      t    f  th  m    1       bj  th    1   11  w    gs  and  dis- 
t    t  f     th         m 

If  wh  mp       d  w   h       h         m  t  on  of  Toice 

d  b  dy  1  h  £  m     1     wh  t  might  we 

t      p    t  f  y    f  th  dm     hi    d  which  arc 

pntd         urtg        w        thydl  Iwtlab  coming  fer- 

a   1      th  th  t  U    ^  f  d  gesture  ? 

We  arc  told,  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
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Lis  hoaltii  by  this  latei-um  contentio,  this  vehemence  of  action, 
with  wliich  he  used  to  deliver  biraself.  The  Greek  orator  waa 
lilcewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one 
of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athena,  reading 
over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing 
his  friends  admire  it,  could  cot  forbear  asking  them,  if  they  were 
so  much  affected  by  the  hare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually  throwing 
out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  ?, 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two  great 
men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  holding  up  liis 
head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a 
long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  gestures  of  an 
BnglisL  speaker  ;  you  see  some  of  them  running  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others 
looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  notliiuf; 
written  in  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  ei- 
aminiug  sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  woukl 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of 
the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  used  to  frequent  West  minster- hall,  there  was  a  coun- 
sellor mho  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his 
hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  tJmmb,  or  a  finger,  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking  :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  uot  able  to  utter  a  word  witli- 
out  it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole 
it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading,  but  he  had  bet 
ter  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and 
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therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  persoQ  to  give  rules 
for  oratory ;  but  I  believe  every  ooe  will  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture,  (which 
Becni3  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation)  or  at  least 
to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  cspressive.       0. 
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G-RATiAN  very  often  recommends  the  fine  taste,  as  the  utmost 
P    f    t         f  pi    h  1  .'     Aa  this  word  arises  very 

f  sat        I    h  11      1    vour  to  give  some  account  of 

t        dtolylw       ul       hww     may  know  whether  we   are 
p  dft        Ihww  J  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 

wtgwht  htlkdf  among  the  polite  world. 

Moat  languages  make  use  of  ttia  metaphor  to  express  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  distmguibl  es  aU  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  jeif^ttions  in  wiitmg  We  may  be  sure  this 
metaphor  would  not  haie  been  so  ^^ener^l  in  all  t  ngues  had 
there  not  been  a  verj  great  oocform  t\  between  thit  mental  taste 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  and  that  lensitiye  taste  wh  h 
gives  us  a  relish  of  every  different  fla\f  ur  that  afteots  the  pilito 
Accordingly  we  find  there  are  as  many  degices  of  refinement  n 
the  intellectual  fiieulty  aa  m  tK  bli  s^e  which  is  mirte  1  out  1  y 
this  common  denomination 

I  knew  a  person  who  posse'.spd  the  one  in  so  gr  it  a  leifi-c 
tion,  that  after  haviig  taste!  ten  diff  lentkmaa    f  tea  1  l  would 
'  V  \o    2J3  S79      Guard.  24,-0. 
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difitingmBh,  without  seoing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort 
which  was  offered  him;  and  not  only  so,  hut  my  two  sorts  of 
them  that  were  mist  together  in  an  equal  proportion ;  nay,  he  haa 
d  Ih        p  t        f  J       t    t    g  th        mp     t 

th         dff        t         t     t  m      I      p         1     t     mwh  tl 

th  Igdt  tL  Amffitte 

t    g     ill  d  ft      th        m  t      ly  th    £  I 

hf  dpft  fa         thbtd  th 

1  w  y     f  th    k    g      1      p  o-L  m    If  wh    h  d  fy 

h  m  f         all    fh         tl  t!i  t!  1  f       fc       f  f 

tl       ht      d   1     g    fe       nd  th     p    t     I  th        f  h  m 

h  y  w       h  d 

Aft     h       g  th      f         pi       d  wh  t      g  lly  t  hj 

fi       tt         wtg       dJwnthpptjftl  tjh 

hh  d       th  mil      ydfi      ttobtht 

f      Itj    f  th         1  wh    h  1  }     b      t        f  th     w  tl 

[1  a  d  th      mp    f    t        w  th  d   1  k        It  w     M 

k     w  wh  th     L        p  d    f  th     f      Ity  I        Id  h        h 

d  th        I  h    t  d  w    1      f      t  I    ty  wh    h  h  Id 

It        fmydfltg         d  t  thwk 

tl  1  wl    1  !  h  t         t  th    p  1 1      p    t 

f  t  mp  It     p      th    p         1    f       h       t    g    L 

d  filhmlfdlghtdantdy  f 

p  dj^thddi  hthhfid 

Id  d      d  ff  h     tl    ught    h        felt  t  I    i 

t  (  t  I     m     g  t     t  1  1      )   th  t   tl  tl 

wtth        pft         wlhh        h  1        d        hit 

th  1 1     him    If  w    t    th    f      Ity    f  1  g  th  TO 

H      1     Id       th  d  pi        h        y        fit! 

wh  th      h    t    t      th    d   t  h       pft  f  I  m  y  b 

11  w  d  to      11  th  m        th      p      fi    q     i  t         f   h  1       wl 

1     I  ,         th     h        p    t     1    ly  i  1  a.    1  w  tl  L    J  f     h 
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m  ft  Ibug         t    J    w  th  S  Ilust  f      h  t  t 

th        int        1  p  m    pi       f  act       wt    Ii  i  t        li 

dm  fthp  hdb  thTt 

f     1      d  pl  J    g  til  tw    d  m  t  f      f  ty      J      t       t 

wh   h  gi       1)    th  t     th    wh  1  ft  t         wh   t  b 

It 
HmylLw       ood      Iwdff       tlyhiafFtdbj 
th        m    tl     ght  wh   h  p    Be  t     ts  If  gr    t  w   t      fr  m 

htliswhhfidtU         3ljp  f  I       y 

F       th  h    la  IP    h     d 

h     ght    1  th  d         C  !  d  th  t    f 

^'^  ^  bj    t  1     th    1    1  f     f     t  1  ^J  tl 

Igit    ftl 

It  y  d  ffi    It  t    1  y  I  w        1ft!         I       m     t     f 

h     taet         tl    tl        1  p    k    t    f     Tl     fio  Itj         t 

mdg         bb         wh  dt        yf        Ip,  Hi 

tl"  l»     b  tl       ci     1  t  p  rf    t  h  lly        d     f 

th         0        f  tl     m    t    mm     t  m  th       t  f  th      g    h 

1  m     tl    t  tj     g      t    t  pi  h    t    ji  d    g  V   g  1 

w  mg^         h        ygbyth         paalqt 

tbtmy        md  mjl  fhtywldbd 

I    1 1  d  w  th  Lttl  tl    t  d  th       th  th     b 

m  tt        f  f    t 

B  t      tw  th  t     d        tl      t      Itj  t  1 

b        w  th  tl  1        th   1     f  It  g       1 

P         fet       1       htwbhtwUb         y  t  If 

1  ttl  t     th    J  th  t  p  t      Tl      m    t       t      I 

m  tJ    d  f     th     J     p  f    b  t  tl     w   t 

fthmtplt        th  Amwhh  ylhffi 

■"tgthi3  wbt  t  m 

-"  '      '  J      ''        for  fite  vmltng      This  my?tery  of  fi.u 
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preasioiis  from  tb  3  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every  time 
he  perusea  him  :  heaidea  that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the 
aame  mauner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

mntitig  {more  talked  of  than  iindarstood)  consists  oliieflv  in  three  tilings. 
;  1.  In  a  choice  of  Jil  terms.  2.  In  such  a  tonstructinn  of  iham.  os  agrees  to 
the  grsmmiur  of  the  laugnage,  in  which  we  write.  And  3.  In  a  pleasing 
order  and  arrangem^t  of  them.  By  tlia  Jirat  of  these  quelities,  a  style 
beeomea,  what  we  .call,  elegant :  by  the  lecond,  exact ;  and,  by  the  thinL 
harjaoni&ui.  Eiich  of  theBe  qimiities  may  be  possessed,  by  itaelf ;  but  they 
mnst  conenr,  to  form  a  finished  style. 

Mr.  Addison  was  thefiral,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  the  only,  English  writei', 
io  whom  these  three  requiaitas  are  found  together,  in,  almost,  an  equal 
degree  of  parleetion.  It  is,  indeed,  one  purpose  of  these  cnrsory  notes,  to 
shew,  that,  in  some  few  inataucee,  he  has  ti'au^rpssed,  or  rather,  neglected 
the  stiiot  rules  of  jromnMn";  whiiih  yet,  in  general,  he  observes  with  more 
■e  than  any  other  of  onr  writeit     Bat,  in.  ike  choice  of  Ma  terms,  {v/\"~'' 

1  the  merit  of  Mr. 

,  .  _       ,  been  oonversant  in 

the  best  rh'etorieal  wrilinM  of  the'aneiants;  and  SBpacially  in  those  parts 
of  Cicero's  and  QninotiliaJs  works,  which  treat  of  what  they  enll  compom- 
tion  Bnt,  baoausa  the  haTmony  of  Ms  Ntyle  is  eiqiiisite,  and  this  piaiae  a 
peuuliar  to  himstlf,  it  may  be  worth  whUe  to  (Mnisidor,  ia  what  it  uhieily. 

I.  Thia  secret  charm  oinumicrK  ia  effeeted  by  a  oertain  arrangameot 
of  words,  in  the  same  sentence :  that  is,  by  patting  such  words  together,  as 
laily,  and  ai'e  Droiiouooed  withont  effort ;  while,  at  the  aame  time, 
e  80  tempered  "by  different  sintnda  and  ineusiiren,  aa  to  affect  the  ear 

_  sense  of  variety,  as  well  as  sweetness.     As,  to  take  tlic  fii'st  sentence 

-H  the  foUowing  essay :  "  Oar  mght  ia  the  must  perfect  and  moat  deligitfid  of 
all  ow  senaea."  If  yon  altar  it  thna  ; — "Our  sight  is  the  perfieteat  and 
moat  d^ghlfni  of  all  our  aenaos."  Though  the  change  bo  only  of  one 
word,  the  difference  is  very  aenaible ;  perfectest,  being  a  woid  of  difliuult 
pronunciation,  and  rendered  still  harahei'  by  lie  subaeqneiit  word  moat, 
whioh  echoea  fo  the  termination  eat. 

Or,  again,  read  thiis~"Onr  sight  ia  the  most  pei'feet  and  moat  pleating 
of  all  our  senses,"— Here,  the.predomin.mee  of  Ihe  vowct  e,  and  tlie  allitera- 
tion of  the  two  adjectives,  perfect  and  pleaning,  with  the  repetition  of  the 
Buperlative  sign  "moit,"  occasions  too  great  a  eo.-/ie«ets  or  similarity  of 
Bound  in  the  oonatituent  pai-ta  ot  this  aontente. 

Lastly,  read  thus : — "  Ovir  sight  is  the  most  eompleat  and  most  delight- 
fu!  senie  wi  have." — But  then  yon  hurt  the  raensure  or  quantity,  whjeh,^  in 
oni'  language,  is  determined  by  the  accent ;  as  will  appear  from  obeeryiag 
of  what/eei  either  eentenoe  consists. 

"  Our  Blght-is  the  niOst-complete-and  most-dgllght-fiil  s6nae-wS  have," 
Here,  except  the  second  foot,  wtich  is  an  anaprast,  the  rest  are  all  of  out 
kind,  i.  a  iambica.  Read  now  with  Mr.  Addison — "  Ofir  sight-is  thfi  mOst- 
pSrESot-and  moat  dallght-fiil  6f  all-oQr  sanaes."— And  yon  sea  how  the 
rhythm  ia  varied  by  the  inteiinixture  of  other  feet,  heaidea  that  the  Bhort 
vednadant  syllable,  stia,  givoa  to  the  close,  a  slight  and  neglis-ent  air,  which 
has  a  better  effeot,  in  cliia  place,  than  the  proper  iambi<^  foot. 
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Conversation  with,  men  of  a  pOiite  genius  is  anotiier  nictliod 
f  mp  vJDg  cur  natural  taste.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
th    g      t  st  parts  to  consider  any  tiling  in  its  whole  eztent,  and 

A     ntenoe  may  be  of  a  oonsiderablf  l&nirlh :  and  then  tha  rhythm 

f    m  auoh  a  eompoailioii,  as  breaks  tha  whole  into  different  pai'te  ; 

d  Its  at  the  same  time,  the  melodious  flow  of  each.     Ab  in  the 

d  p  riod  of  the  eama  paper. — "It  fills  tha  mind  with  the  lai^est 

ty    f  ideas,  oonveraea  with  ita  ohjeots  at  the  greatest  diataiiea,  and 

t    ues  the  longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  witli  ita 

p    p        joyraents." 

A   iQ^e  Bantenoe  should  raraly  consist  of  mora  than  three  members, 

d   h    1  jthm  is  moat  complete,  when  these  riae  upon,  ■  nd  exceed,  each 

th  1  ngth  and  fulness  of  sound,  till  the  whole  is  rounded  by  a.  free 

d  m  as  red  dose.     In  this  view,  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  here 

[     t  d,  m  ght  be  inipi"0¥ed  by  shortening  the  first  member,  or  lengthen- 

g   h         and,  as  thus: — "it  fills  themiud  with  the  most  ideas,  converses 

with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,"  &f^     Or  thus — "it  fills  the 

mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  has  the  advantage  of  conversing 

with  ita  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,"  io, 

Thaae  alterations  are  suggested  only  to  explain  my  meaning,  and 
not  to  intamata,  thst  there  is  any  fault  in  the  sentence,  aa  it  now  stands. 
It  is  not  necessary ;  nay  it  would  be  wrong,  to  tune  every  period  into  the 
oompleteat  harmony ;  I  would  only  signify  to  the  reader,  wliat  that  ar- 
rangement of  a  complicated  period  is,  m  which  the  harmony  is  most  com- 
plete. We  have  nnmbarless  instances  in  Mr.  Addison's  writings.;  as  in  the 
next  of  his  papers  on  the  imagination — "the  eye  has  ruoiii  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiat'e  at  lai'ge  on  tha  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  afiar  themselves  to  its  observa- 

The  instance,  here  given,  is  liable  to  no  objection.  But  tbere  is  dan- 
ger, no  doubt,  lest  this  attention  Ut  rhythm  should  betray  tlie  writer,  in- 
sensibly, into  soma  degree  of  langnor  and  redundancy  in  hia  expression. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Addieon  himself  has,  sometima^  fallen 
into  this  trap.  But  the  general  rale  holds,  nevertheless ;  and  care  ia  oiilv 
to  be  taken,  that  in  aimmg  at  a  beauty  of  one  kind,  we  do  not  overlook 
another  of  equal,  or,  as  in  this  ease,  of  greater  importance. 

What  haabeea  sad,  may  enable  the  reader  to  collect  the  mle  in  short- 
er sentences,  or  in  sentences  olkerwUe  constructed. 

8.  The  rhythm  of  several  sentences,  combined  together  into  one  para- 
grapJi,  is  produced,  in  Uka  manner,  by  providing  that  the  several  sentences 
shaii  differ  from  each  other  in  tha  mttaber  of  component  parts,  or  in  the 
extent  of  tham,  if  the  number  be  the  same,  or  in  the  run  and  consl-niclioa 
of  tlio  parts,  where  they  are  of  the  like  extent.  The  same  care  must,  also, 
be  taken,  to  close  the  paragraph,  as  the  complex  senUnee,  with  a  gracious 
nnd  flowing  termbation.  Consider  the  viholejirH  paragraph  of  the  paj>er 
we  have  now  before  us,  and  you  will  not  find  two  sentonoas  oon-eBponding 
to  each  other  in  all  reapects.  Each  is  varied  from  the  rest ;  and  tlie  con- 
clusion filla  the  ear,  as  well  aa  completes  the  sense. 

Somathirig  lika  the  aam  i  attention  must  be  ha^l,  in  disposing  the  seve- 
ral paragrapha  of  the  same  paper,  as  in  arranging  the  several  periods  of 
the  same  ponwrap^. 

But,  "fermm  sapienM.'    The  charm  of  Mr,  Addinon's  jirose  conrisl* 
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in  all  its  variety'  a-'  lighta.  Every^  man,  besides  those  general 
ubserTations  which  aro  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  seyeral 
reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so 
that  conversation  will  naturally  fitmish  us  with  hints  whioli  we 
did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  re- 
flections as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  beat  reason  I  can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  siaglj,  but  at 
certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body ;  as  they 
did  at  Rom-e  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the 
ago  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Comeillo,  Eaeiue,  Molierc, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have 
written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
oontcmporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself 
a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  60  he  well  versed  in  the  works  of 
the  best  critics  both  ancient  and  modern,  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  up- 
on, would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
sliew  US  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises  in  the 

vei'Y  much  in  the  dexteronB  application  of  these  lulea,  or  rather,  in  uon- 
sulfing  his  ear,  whioli  lad  him,  iuatinctively  to  the  practice,  from  which 
thasa  rnles  are  Jrawn.  . ,       „  . 

If  it  be  Bikad,  wbether  tlie  harmony  of  hiB  proae  be  eapobia  ot  im- 
provemant,  I  think  we  may  Mtv  in  general,  that  with  regard  to  this  way 
of  writing,  in  short  «aeajs  lo  whioU  Mr.  Addison's  style  is  adapted,  onA/or 
which  it  was  formed,  it  is  not.  There  b,  with  the  utmost  melody,  all  tha 
warieiy  o/oompoaiiion  {which  answers  to  what  we  call  thepaiMi^  in  good  po- 
etry) which  the  nature  of  these  writiiws  demands.  la  worts  of  anotfier 
lengfli  and  teitare,  the  harmony  wonld  be  impi-ovad  in  various  ways  ;  and 
even  hy  tha  very  tran^ression  of  these  rules. 

Every  liindof  writing  hns  a  style  of  its  own  ,  and  a  ^ood  ear  formed  ou 
the  several  prinoiples  of  numerous  eompoaition,  will  easily  direct  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  to  suit  the  rhytlim  to  the  subject,  anil  the  oooaBioii.  Thura 
is  no  doubt  that,  what  is  exquisite  in  one  mode  of  writing,  wonld  be  fiiii- 
'  In  anothei".  It  is  enoufch  to  say,  that  the  rhythm  of  these  essays,  called, 
onderfully  pleasing,  and  perhaps,  perfeot 'n  its  kind, — tl. 
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mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work.  Thxia  although  i*.  po- 
etry it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time,  plaoe,  and 
action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thorough- 
ly explained  and  ui  dtrstood  the  e  la  still  something  moie  essen- 
tial to  the  irt  s  mething  that  elevates  and  i^tonisliPS  the  fancy, 
aad  gives  a  grettneaa  of  mind  to  the  reaiei  whi  h  t  w  of  the 
erldcs  besides  Lonynus  Lave  conailered 

Our  general  taste  in  Ei^lind  is  for  ep  j,iain  tirns  of  wit, 
and  forced  conceits  wh  ch  have  no  manner  of  influence  either  for 
the  bettering  or  ei  lirg  rg  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them  and 
have  been  oaietuUj  avo  ded  by  t!iL  greatest  writi-is  both  among 
the  ancients  and  mo  lern  I  have  en  leavoured  in  eevLril  of  my 
speculations  to  banish  this  G  thic  taste  whicl  has  taken  poasea- 
sion  imong  us  I  entertained  the  town,  for  a  week  together,  with 
an  essay  upon  wit,  m  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kind^  which  have  been- admired  in  the  different  ages  of 
tie  woild  ,  ind  at  the  Bime  time  to  shew  vhore'n  the  nat  r  of 
tiue  wit  consists  I  afterwards  gave  an  nst  nee  of  the  g  eit 
force  which  liea  m  a  naturi!  simplic  ty  of  tli  ^ht  to  affect  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  j  eo  s  as  have  1  ttle  elso 
besides  this  single  fjuali fixation  to  recommend  them  I  have  1  ke 
wise  eiimined  the  woika  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation 
or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  particulariacd  moat  of 
those  lational  and  miuly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  di- 
vine work.  I  shall  nest  Saturday  enter  upon  an  esaaj  on  '  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  which,  though  it  shall  consider  that 
subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that 
gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in 
prose  and  vei-se.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 
now,  I  r^uestion  not  hut  it  will  bo  received  with  oai.dour.       0. 
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'Tlie  parfeotioii  of  oar  sight  aboye  crni'  other  seneea  Tlie  |)lensLii'efi  ■ 
the  imsgi nation  arise  originnlly  from  eight.  The  pleasurps  of  tliB  ima^ 
nation  divided  under  two  heads.  Tlie  pleasures  of  the  imagifiation  in  sod 
reapeots  eqaol  to  tJioseof  tlia  understanding.  The  extent  of  the  plensui- 
of  tJie  imagiDjition.  Tlie  advantages  n  man  receives  from  a,  relish  of  tlici 
pleaBHi'sa.  fjn  what  respect  they  are  preferable  to  those  of  tho,iin<ioi-stHii 

JQg.'  [ 


"  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  moat  delightful  of  all  our 
■Senses.  It  fills  tte  miud  with  the  largest  yariety  of  ideas,  eoa- 
vorses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyments.  The  seDSe  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  con- 
fined in  its   operations,  to ''   the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of 

I  Tliese  papers  suggested  Afeenaide's  beautiful  poem  on  'The  Plcan- 
uies  of  the  Imagination,'  and  were  selected  by  Blair  foi'  a  minnte  examina- 
tion of  Addison's  style  in  his  Lectares  on  Khetorio,  &e.  (lect.xx.  et  seq.) 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  philosophical 
merit,  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  the  Beventh  chapter  of  Stewart's 
Elements  of  the  PhiL  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  Brown's  twentieth  lecture.— G. 

*  This  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  is  by  far  the  most 
masterly  of  «lt  Mr.  Addison's  critical  works.  The  scheme  of  if,  as  tlia 
mott«to  this  introductory  paper  intimates^  is  original;  and  the  style  is  fin- 
ished with  so  much  ease,  bb  to  merit  the  bast  attention  of  ihe  reader. 
Some  inaccuracies  of  espreaaion  hnva,  however,  escaped  the  elegant  wiiter 
and  these,  as  we  go  along,  ahnll  be  pointed  out — tl. 

!■  He  alioiild  have  s  ud.  w/k  regard  io.—H. 
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its  particular  objects.  Our  Bight  aeoma  designed  to  supply  all 
these  defeots,  and  maybe  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  dif- 
fusive Had  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself  oyer  an  iufiaite  multitude 
of  bodies,  oomprehends  the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our 
reach  some  of  tie  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  fmmshes  the  imigmation  with  its  ide  is 
so  that  by  the  pleasuics  of  the  imagmaticn  or  tancy  (wh  ch  I 
shall  use  piomiscuou^ly)  I  heri.  mean  such  as  arise  from  vis  bk 
obiocts  either  when  wu  have  them  ictu  lUy  m  our  view  jr  when 
we  caU  up  their  ideas  into  Lur  mmds  by  pamtings  «tatu..,  de 
scnptions  or  any  the  like  ocr-^sion  We  .<,nnot  indeed  ha^e  « 
single  image  in  the  ftncy  that  did  not  make  its  fir«t  entrance 
thiough  the  sight ,  but  we  have  the  power  of  retiming  altering 
and  compounding  those  images,  which  we  have  once  leecived 
into  all  the  vaueties  of  piotnre  and  v.snn  that  aie  most  ag.eeci 
ble  to  the  imagination  fir  by  this  faculty  a  m  in  m  a  lungeon  la 
capable  of  entertaining  himselt  wiUi  scene?  ind  Kndseapes  raort, 
beautiful  thin  any  that  can  be  found  m  the  wh  le  eimjass  of  na 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  eii.- 
ployed  in  a  more  loose  and  unciruumsoribed  sense  than  those  of 
the  fanoy  and  the  imagination.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary 
to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
to  make  use  of  them  in  fbo  thread  of  my  following  speculations, 
that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  aubject  which  I 
proceed  upon.  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remembs;,  that  by 
the  pleaaures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as 
arise  originally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into 

'  Philosophera,  since  Stewart,  ha™  made  a  distiiiotion  between  Mmy 
«nd  imagination,  whi«h  was  unknown  to  Addison.  A  brirf  Btetoh  of  mod- 
«ra  opinions  lipoi.  tliis  subject  is  giren  in  Mahan-s  lalelleotual  Philosophy  ' 
cli.  XI.— Q.  '^  ■" 
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two  L  ids  I  my  dL&ign  bemg  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those 
pi  imary  pi  Uires  of  the  inia„mation  whicU  entirely  proceed  from 
aucb  obj  ets  as  Jie  before  om  ev("!  and  in  the  next  pkco  to 
speak  of  th  se  Mcoiidaij  plea'*ures  of  the  imagination  which  flow 
from  the  ided^  of  yisihle  oljcots  when  the  objects  are  not  actually 
before  the  ey  hut  ire  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed 
into  aj,rLeahi<.  vi  i     b  of    th  ngs  that  are  either  absent  or  ficti- 


TCepl 


e  pkasures  of  the  imagination  taken  in  their  full  extent, 
le  not  so  ^loss  ai  those  of  sense  njr  so  refined  as  those  of  the 
undorit^ndin^  ihe  h«t  aie  indeed  tmre  preferabk,''  because 
they  are  foui  dcd  oii  ^omc  new  knowkdge  or  improvemeiit  in  the 
uund  of  min  y  t  it  must  le  confest  that  those  of  the  imagi- 
nation  aie  a?  groat  -md  as  transporting  as  the  other.'  A  beauti- 
ful pio^peot  del£,hts  the  soul  as  muth  as  a  demonstration;  and 
a  description  in  H  Draer  has  charmod  more  readers  than  a  chapter 
in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this 
advantage  above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more 
obvious,  and  more  easy  to  bo  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye, 
and  the  scene  enters.  The  eoloais  pauit  themselves  on  the  fancy, 
with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 
beholder.    We  are  strnok,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry 

■  Stewart  aaye  that  '  philosophical  preciEion  iiidiapeneably  raquirsa  irn 
encliiaive  limitalion  of  that  title  (pleasures  of  the  imaginMJon)  to  v/batMr. 
Addison  oalla  secondary  pfsosHW-T.  rliUoe.  Ei^ays.  Part  second,  E»aj  fii^t 
— Introdnetion.  In  ft  note  ha  adds-'What  Mr.  Addison  has  called  tliB 
Phasu.rei  of  the  I,naffl»atio«.  might  be  denominated,  more  correctly,  the 
pleasures  we  receive  from  the  objects  of  Ta^ie.'  Ut  sup.  p.  183.  note. 
See  alBO  a  note  in  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,   di.  ii.   b.  4.  p.  SI,  ed.  in 


'  The  degree  of  Eomparjson  is  expresBod  in  tlie  adjective  itself,  'rha 
'  compai^tivef  mor*,  is  then  to  be  struck  ou^  as  a  mmnfe^t  W"n<i«;^ ''f  tb^ 
ioompositor.     It  is  impossible  that  snoh  an  expression  sUouU  come  fr..m 


oomposiuir.     i^  ib  u 
Mr.  Addison. — H. 
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of  any  thiDg  we  see,  and  im mediate! j  assent  to  the  beauty  of  ao 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occaaiona 
of  it. 

A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  groat  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converse 
with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  oompauion  in  a  statue.  He' 
meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,'  and  often  feels 
8  greater  satiBfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than 
an  th     d       in  fh    p  It  g        him      d     i  a  kind  of 

P    1     'J  J  til       t  1  m  k     th    m    t  rude  uncul-' 

'     t  d  P    t     f      t  1  t     t    h     pi  so  tiat  he 

1     k    up      th    w     Id  tw  th       l^ht        d  discovers 

t       m  It  t    1      t     h-mn     th  t  1  th  m    1    s  from  tlie 

g  Ity    fm     l    d 

Til  d     1  b  t       y  f  -w  wb    k     w  1   w  t    be  idle  and 

™         *         1  1    h    f      y  pi  tl    t  t  criminal ; 

every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  espence  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  iato  vice  or 
folly.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere 
of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  " 
into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a 
wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  sueh  a  bent  of  thought  as 
is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same 
tiaie,  suffer  the  mind  to  sick  into  that  negligence  and  remissness 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like 
a  gentle  esorcise  to  the  faculties  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putt  th  m  uj  n  any  labour  or  difficulty. 
~"J^jnight  here  adl  that  th    pi  asures  of  the  fancy  arc  more 

'  This  ifl  an  inatai  an  ng  m  y  oUiers,  of  that  curious  foliortv 
whioh  diroeted  Mr.  Adh  a  n  h  h  e  of  his  teroiB.  But  the  wholi 
paragraph  is  a  mnat«r  p  ee      f  fi      w      ng— H. 

■  Another  of  1  is  in  ra  tablo  words.— H. 
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couduulve  to  health,  than  those  of  the  uaderetacdlng,  which  are 
worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a 
labour  of  tho  brw^  Delightful  accnea,  whether  in  nature,  paiot- 
ing,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  aa  well  as  the 
mind,  and  not  only  scrye  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal 
epirita  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this  reason  Sir 
Franois.  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,"  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  proscribe  to  hia  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  whore 
he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disiiuisi- 
tions,  and  adyiaes  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contem- 
plations of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  ray 
present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured  by  several  considerations, 
to  "recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  these  pleasures.  I 
shall,  in  my  nest  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence 
these  pleasures  arc  derived.  0. 

•  In  his  Euo.y  «pD»  Health.  TFftere  i.  e.  in  which  essay.  But  tlia 
whole  paraBvaph  ia  u  little  ineovreot.  TlievB  sliould  bo  a  Ml  atop  at 
pronpeet.     And  wliitt  follows  should  atiind  thus ;  Me  paHimiaHy  ditmaJtt, 
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No.  413.     MONDAY,  JUNE  33. 
.'LE'ASUBES    of    the  IMA&INATION. 
'Three  som-eea  of  all  the  plensuvas  of  the  imagination,  iji  ot 
outward  object?.    How  what  ia  great  plea 


i^  new  pleas 

es  the  imagination.    How  what  ie  beautiful  ia  our  own  t-paaif 

plea.es  the 

imasinatton.     How  what  is  beautiftil  in  general  pie naea  tli 

imagination. 

What  other  aooiaental  oaueaa  may  contribute  to  the  heJglii 

puiiit;  of  thot 

fe  pleasures.' 

I  SHALL  first  eooaider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  aarvey  of  outward  objects  : 
and  theae,  I  thinli,  all  prooerad  from  the  sight  of  what  ia.gr^^ 
uiLOommoji,  or^Mtiful,  There  may,  indeedj  he  something  su 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathaomeneBS  of  an  object 
may  over-bear  tho  pleasure  which  resuUa  from  its  greatness, 
novelty,  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  > 
delight'  in  the  vury  disgust  it  gives  us,  aa  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevaiiiBg. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  siiiglo 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  eonsidered  as  one  entire 
piece.  Suoh  aro  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 
vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocka 
and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not 
struck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  magnifli'enoo  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupen- 
doua  works  of  nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  witli 
an  object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity. 

*  Very  moorrreot.  It  should  be  thus— TBwb  will  be  a  mixhire  of  Jg- 
l!ghl,&e.  acoorditig  aa,  4c — ur  rather  thiia—3K«'e  iw(/ fa  iMcA  amixlwreo} 
Miyht,  as  U  pToportion^  io  the  degret  vatk  whhk  ana  of  then/  thr'i^ 
ipiidtacations  prevail  in  it.  — H. 
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We  Eire  flung  into  a,  pleasing  astonislmiont  at  eucli  unbounded 
views,  and  feci  a  delightful  stillness  and  amfizement  in  the  soul 
at  the  apprehensioa  of  them.  The  mind  of  man.  naturally  hates 
every  thing  tliat  loots  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  aptto  fancy 
itself  under  a  sort  of  conftnement,  when  tlie  sight  is  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon 
js  an  imige  of  lihirtj,  whore'  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad, 
to  oxpatiato  at  laige  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  ami  lit  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  ticmselves  to  its 
observition  Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  asS 
pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  icfinitudst 
are  to  the  understanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncom- 
monnesa  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a 
heaven  idomtd  with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut 
out  into  river"!  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still 
^lows  ufon  us  dt  it  rises  frommoro  than  a  single  principle. 

Every  thing  thit  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imaginition  bei,au'*e  it  fills  the  soul  witli  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratiies  its  curioaitj  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 
bif  re  posaest  We  ire  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set 
ot  objects,  and  tiied  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things  thit  whateitir  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
Ally  human  life  a.nd  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  whilo,  with  thu 
strangoness  of  its  appearance :  it  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh 
meut  dud  takes  off  fiom  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  jrdmaiy  entertainments.  It  is  this  that  bestows 
charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 

■  The  Btime  fault  aa  above,  p.  339.  Easaj^  upon  Health — where — and 
iQBj  be  reformed  in  the  siime  manner,  by  putting  a  full  atop  after  li&erly, 
and  beginning  the  noit  Benteni'o  thus ; — The  eye.  &e.  oi'  sliil  better  in  sonw 
Bimh  way  as  this : — On  Ihe  eontrarji,  it  [the  mind  of  mow]  Jinds  ittdf  nl 
Hbertj,  in  a  sposiuan  ]ti/nzim,  where  ilic  ei/e,  ic — iL 
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please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind 
is  every  instant  oalled  off  to  something  new,  and  the  attention  not 
Buffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  ob- 
ject. It  is  ttis,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beauti- 
ful, and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment. 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them, 
and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For 
this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting,  and  entertaining  the  sight  every  moment  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  of  looking  upon  hills  and 
vallies,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  same 
place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  re- 
lieved at  the  sight  of  sueh  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the 
soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  sjitisfactioil 
and  complacency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing 
to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery 
of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  chearful- 
ness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not  perhaps 
any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than 
another,  because  we  might"  have  been  so  made,  that  whatsoever 
now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shewn  itself  agreeable; 
but  we  find  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modifications  of 
matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consideration,  pro- 

"  A  little  inaxaet:  and  to  be  set  right  in  various  ways  r  as.  hefaute  U 
mat  pottibU  for  our  nature  io  be  to  coituHttited,  Ihai,  &a.  Or,  by  cliJijigiug 
the  second  might  info  should.  But  then  should  havo  nhevin,  linila  llie  ear. 
Better  1  think  thus  : — beeauae  we  might  have  been  so  tiiade,  iliat  vikal  is  kmj 
ioalhsnme  to  iia  woitld  home  been  ngreeable. — H. 
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oounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see,  that 
every  diiFerent  species  of  sensible  creatures  lias  its  different  notions 
of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  affected  with  the  heau- 
ties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkahle  than  iu 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  whore  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture 
of  a  feather,  and  never  diseoyering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour 
of  ita  species. 

Scit  tbftlarno  Bei'Tare  fidem,  aanetaaquo  vei'ctur 
Connnbii  leges,  non  ilium  in  peotore  candor 
Sollioitiit  niyeufl ;  oeque  ppaTom  aooendit  nmorem 
Splendida  lanugo,  yel  honasta  iu  vertioe  crista, 
Pui-purausve  oiioi-  pannarum ;  ast  i^raina  latS 
Fteminea  esplorat  eautus,  maoqlasque  requirit 
Cognatas,  paribusqiie  inteclita  corpora  guttis: 
Hi  faoacet,  pietia  sjlyam.  cir<um  uudique  tnooatiU 
Coafiisaui  aspieerea  Tulgd,  partusquo  bifoimea, 
Et  gonuB  ambiguiua,  et  Venecia  monumeiitfl  nefanda. 

Hino  merula  in  nigro  se  oblectat  ui^'va  marito, 
Hina  sooiaui  iKaclva  petit  PbilomBla  «anorun\, 
Agnoeeitqne  pares  sonitna,  hino  uootna  tetrain 
Cauitiem  alamuij  et  glaucoa  miratur  ooelloa. 
Nempe  aibi  Eompei'  coostat,  creecitque  quotnnuia 
Liicida  progenies,  oastoa  eonfeasa  parsntes ; 
Dum  viiides  iiiter  aaltiis  lacoaqne  aoiiaros. 
Vere  novo  esultat,  plnmaeque  decora  Jnventus 
Eiplioat  ad  solera,  patiiisqua  eoloribus  ardot."' 

The  feather'd  husband,  to  his  partner  tiuc, 

Preaervea  connubial  ritea  inviolate. 

With  cold  indifferenBe  ev'ry  charm  he  aeea, 

The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 

Tlia  shiaing  down,  prond  creet,  and  purple  wings, 

But  oautioDp  with  a  eearohing  eye  explores 

The  female  ti'ibea,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 

With  kindred  colours  mark'd :  did  be  not  so, 

The  giTOve  with  painted  mouBters  wovild  abound, 

Th'  ambigvioua  product  of  unnatural  love. 

The  black-bird  hence  eelects  lier  eooty  spouse  ; 

"  Theae  charming  lines,  certainly  Mr.  AddiBim's.      lie  wniild  otiierwis* 
lur.c  iiitraducod  them  with  some  iark  of  approbatioi..-    il. 
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The  Dightingala  her  musical  compeer, 
Lup'd  by  the  -walMinown  Toice  ;  the  bird  of  nighlj 
Smit  with  his  dusky  wiaga,  and  greenish  eyes, 
Wooa  his  dun  paramour.     The  henuteous  rnue 
Speak  the  ohoete  lovea  of  their  progenitoiB ; 
When,  by  the  apring  invited,  lliey  esult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  snn  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  coloura  glow. 

There  Is  a  eeeoad  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in  the  several 
products  of  art  and  natare,  which  does  not  work  in  tho  imagi- 
nation with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears 
in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in.ns  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which 
we  discover  it.  This  consists  either  in  tho  gaiety  or  variety  of 
ooloura,  in  the  symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  tho  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  bodies,  or  ia  a  just  mixture  and  oononi^ 
renco  of  all  together.  Among  these  kinds  of  beauty  the  e^e 
tates  moat  delight  in  dolours.  We  no  whero  meet  with  a  more 
glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  natnro,  than  what  •  appears  in  tho 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  different  stains  of  light  that  shew  themselves  in  cloufJs 
of  a  different  situation.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who 
are  always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing 
more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  en: 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  is  it  capable  of  receiving  new  satis- 
faction by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus  any  continued 
sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every 
moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive 

'  By  tlio  dextoroUB  apl  liBation  of  tohal,  which,  end  that,  a  Bentanoo 
something  embarrasaed  and  incorrect,  is  made  to  run  ofT  60  well,  that  few 
readers  are,  perhaps,  disgustid  with  it  But  the  fault  is  only  palliated  bj 
(his  miamanngeraent,  and  lie  avoidail. — H. 
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to  the  soyeral  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  beforehim.  Thus  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  tbey  heighten  tiio 
pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  ver- 
dure of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for.  the  ideas  of 
both  senses  recommend  each  other,  ard  are  pleasanter  together 
than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately  j  as  the  different  colours 
of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receiTC  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their 
situation,  "- 


No.  413.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  21. 

PLEASUEK8  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 

'Why  [lieneeessarj  oanae  of  our  being  pleased  wilih  what  is  great,  new 
or  beautiful,  unknown.  Why  the  final  cause  more  known  and  more  use- 
ful. The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  great  The  final 
cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  new.  The  final  cause  of  our  being 
pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species.  The  final  oauso  uf  oiv- 
being  pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  general. 


Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  th  pi  ur  1  is  w  k  w  n  ther  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  th  b  tan  f  an  h  man  ul,  which 
might  help  us  to  disco        th  f    m  ty         di    g        I  leness  of 

the  one  to  the  other     a   I  tl       f        f     w  nt    f        h  a.  light, 
al!  that  we  can  do  in    p      1  t  f  th      k     1        t        fleet  on 

those  operations  of  the  s  ul  that  a     m    t  »g      abl    and  to  range 
under  their  proper  heal     wh  t       pi       ng      d   pi       ng  to  the 
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miod,  wittout  being  able    to  trace  out  the  stTeral   neceBsary 
and   efficieut  causes  from  whence '  the   pleasure  or  diapleaauro 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as 
there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect; 
and  these,  though  thoy  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are 
generally  more  useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater 
occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  con- 
triver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is 
great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its 
last,  adec[uate,  and  proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
Being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  reli'sh  of  aucb  a  con- 
templation, ho  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a 
very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  con- 
sideration of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  thn 
fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the  highest  pitcit 
of  astonishment  and  devotion  when  we  contemplate  his  nature, 
that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being, 

a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that 
jn,  that  he  might  encourage  us  iu  the  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  engage  ns  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  hia 
creation  ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it. 
as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  conse- 
quently serves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  owi>  speoiep 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  t(  mpted  to  multiply  their 

'  J'Voni  whence.  Botter,  from  mhich,  or  rutber,  allor  eaiise», - 
vi™,.,.— H. 
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kiod,  and  fill  the  world  with  iDhahitaiits ;  for  it  is  very  remark- 
bl    th  t  wh  ature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster 

{th  It     f      y      natural  mixture)  tlie  breed  is  incapahle  of 

p    p      t        t  1  k        s,  and  of  founding  a  now  order  of  creatures ; 
th  t     nl  11      imals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 

w      J  rat  on  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  uu 

I  th  1  t  [  1  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in 
11  th  l]  t  pi  asant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
Vpj  b  t  f  1  th  t  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more 
g  J  d  d  1  htf  1  He  baa  given  almost  every  thing  about  us 
th  p  w  f  m  n  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  :  so  that 
t  [       bl    f      us  to  behold  his  works  with   coldness   or 

d  S      n  d  t      urvey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret 

t  f    t  d         jiaoency.     Things  would  make  but  a  poor 

pp       n     to  tl  ,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures 

1  m  t  i  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in 

m  ny    f    h  leas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that 

th  bj  t  themselves,  (for  such  are  light  and  colours) 
were  not  it  to '  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We  are  every  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions,  we  discover 
imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  seo  some 
of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but 
what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained 
with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
dcUghtfuUy  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beau- 
tiful castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the 
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wbi  fbd        ndthplgft  Itj        tli 

filgfm  tpUthftt  1       k      p       d 

til     1  1  te  kn    lit  fl  d     h  m    If  h  h    th         n  a 

It    y  d       t      It  t    mj     b  bl     tl    t      m  th    g  I  k    tlu 

jbthttefth        dftffitpt  ptf 

th    u  ag      t  will  f         m  tt      th     ^h       I    d  th     d 

f     1  u     ar        pi  1  b      t  f  1        til      m  J,      t        th  t 

t      p       blth         IwU      tbdp        Iftlimltphp 
fin Ith  m        t  n T  th  1  th  y  t 

p         t  ly  th    d  fi        t      p  f  th        btl    m  tt       n  tl 

f      It 
I  h        h  pp      d  th  t  my       d     is  acq        t  d  w  th  th  t 

gtnd         1  ywlh        tp         ton  llykw 

1  df,   1  by    H  Ih    in^  t         t       1  ph  1      phy  ly  th 

1  ght       d      1  pp    h     d  d  by  tl       mig      t  Jy 

dasth  ddtjlt       thth  y         t 

m  tt         A    th  tr  tl  wh    h  h     b       p        1  te  t  bly 

by  many  mlnphlph  d  11  fhfit 

pit  tht  fthElIi         Iwld 

tl  t  pi        a      t  1    g      h     m  y   fi    1     t  I  bth 

h  pt        f  tl  d  b    1>     f  M     L    k       E      y         H  raft 

Understand  iug.  0. 
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PLBABUEEB    OF    THE    IMAftlNATION. 

'The  works  of  nature  more  pleasing  to  tie  imagination  tliflii  thoss  oi 

t    Tlie  worltB  of  natufa  still  more  pleasant  the  mote  they  resemble  tliose 

art.    TliB  works  of  art  more  pleasant  the  more  thej  refomble  those  of 

Onr  English  plantations  and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoing 


light.' 


Ir  w  eo  I  ti  e  wo  lis  1  nat  e  and  art,  aa  tLoj  ate  qu.-ili- 
£ed  to  ente  ta  n  tl  e  mag  n^t  on  we  shall  find  tlie  last  very 
defect  ye  in  eompar  son  of  tl  e  former ;  for  though  they  may 
Bomet  n  s  appear  as  be  tiful  oi  st  luge,  they  can  have  nothing 
a  them  t  that  nstn  and  n  men  ty,  which  afi'oid  so  great  aii 
e  te  tainm  ut  to  tlie  n  n  1  oi  the  b  holder.  The  one  may  be  ^a 
pol  te  and  del  cato  as  Ihe  othe  but  can  never  shew  herself  so 
august  an  I  magniii  ent  n  the  le  t,n  T-hero  is  something  more 
boll  aud  ma  t  rly  n  the  r  ^h  r  loss  strokes  of  nature,  than  iu 
the  n  ce  t  u  hes  and  embell  si  ments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the 
n  ost  stately  j,a  1  n  r  pilace  1  e  n  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagi- 
ua  on  mm  d  ately  runs  tliem  ove  and  reo^uires  somethiug  else 
to       t  fy  he     b  t  lu  the    'de  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 

p  and  down  w  tli  t  confinement,  and  is  fed  witli  an  infinite 
V  ety  of  mage  witl  out  any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
rea  on  wo  alw  y  fi  d  the  p  et  in  love  with  a  ooimtrj-lifo,  where 
natu  e  appe    s    n  the  g  cateat  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all 

th  eue     ii  t  a  c  n  0  t    jt  to  delight  the  imagination. 

S    p  h  nnia  aiuat  nomus,  et  fagit  nrbes. 

HoB.Ep.  2.1.2.  Y. 'it. 
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To  grottos  and  to  groves  we  inn. 

To  ease  and  BLlenoe  eVry  muae'a  son. 

I'opt 

Hie  Bfloiirii  quies,  et  nafleia  fallare  vita. 
Divaa  opum  Tariorum;  hie  lutis  otia  fundis, 
Spalunoto,  viviquo  laoas ;  liio  fi'igida  Tompa, 
Miigitusque  boum,  nioUeaquE  eiib  crbora  aumni, 

ViitG.  Geoi-g.  L  2.  V.  44T. 

Hera  easy  quiet,  a  accura  retreat, 

A  hnrmlass  life  that  knows  not  how  to  olieat, 

With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blesa, 

And  rural  pleaanres  crown  his  liappineaa. 

UnTex'd  with  quarrela,  undiaturh'd  with  noiae, 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 

Cool  grota,  and  living  lakea,  the  fiow'ry  pride 

Of  meads  and  steams  that  through  the  valley  glide. 

And  ahftdy  groves  that  eaay  sleep  invite, 

And,  after  loilsume  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  night 

But  though  thero  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes,  that  arc 
more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows  ;  yet  we  find  the  works' 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemhle  those  of  art : 
for  in  this  ease  our  pleasure  rises  from,  a  double  principle  from 
the  agroeahleness  of  the  obj^ects  to  the  eye,  and  fiom  their  simih 
tude  to  other  objt^cts:  we  are  pleased  js  well  with  compaiing 
their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them 
to  our  mindsj  either  as  copies  or  originals  Hence  it  is  that  wo 
take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified 
with  fields  and  meadows ;  woods  &xid  rivers ;  in  those  accidental 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimefl  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble;  in  the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks,  and 
-ottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  variety  or 
regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the 
works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  cature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  mori 
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or  lesa  resemble  tlioee  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  tiiat  ai'iificlal  works 
receiye  a  greater  advantage  from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural;  because  tere  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleaaant,  but  the 
pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest  landscape  I  evei-  saw,  was 
one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  wiieh  stood  opposite  on 
oae  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.     The 

pmt  ymm  jt  Hymhtd 

thw  dfltt  fthwt  tgdpp 

1  tl  th   p    t         f      hp      t  t  111 

by  d  gr       th      gh  th    wh  1    J  0  th      h        pp        1 

th  11  ft         w       gt        dfwthth  d        1 

Ldtd         mgth  m       t        Ipgbtp       tl 

11      I  m    t        f        th  1  y    f        h  ht       y  b 

f  t    pi  t         t    th     m  g      t        b  t        t      ly  tl 

h    f  t  bl         f        t  td  b 

1  k      th     p    t  th       1  d  fi  b  t  th     m  t         f 

h    th  t     t  ' 

V,      h.        b  f  l  d  th  t  th  g  lly 

th       m       gr     d      d  t  tl         L  t  w    m    t       1        tl 

t        f   rt      Wh       th      f       w  h      m  t  t  1  y 

urt^  11         dm  Itdkdfpl 

th      wh  t  w  f        th  1  t    I     i 

t  f      t      0     th  t  i<  gl   h  g    d  t 

t    t  t    th    f      y       th  E  d  It  h      h 

1    g  t    f  1  d  th  bi 

mt  Igd  dt       twhhp         t  ywh 

t  fi     1      d  k  m         1  tl        tL  t        t  d 

1  ga  h   k  w    m    t  w  tl         tl  f  t  y      It 

m    ht      d     1  I      f  11  i  t    tl     p  bl  w  U 

profitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  aiuoli  grouiid  fium 
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p  g        dlipwmp  ooantrj  that  is  so  well 

d  d  g  dvantage.'     But  why 

m  to        md  of  garden  hj  fre- 

to  tho  profit,  as  the 

A  m  jwn  with  willows,  or  & 

more   beaatiful,  but 

d  unadorned.      Fields 

the  walks  were  a  little 

m  natural  embroidery  ot 

m  d        ome  small  additions  of 

ff  by  trees  and  flowers, 

b  g      m  n  migbt  make  a  pretty 

dsc 

"Writers,  who  liave  givcu  ua  an  account  of  Ohiaa,  tell  us,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Euro- 
peans, which  are  lain'  out  by  the  rule  and  line ;  because,  they 
aaj,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures. 
They  chuae  rather  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this,  nature,  and 
therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves. 
They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they 
express  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
the  imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is  that 
has  BO  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyra- 
mids.    We  see  the  marks  of  the  soisaars  upon  every  plant  and 

'  Addleon  woulil  seem  to  have  anticipated  Goldsmith's  complaint, — 


'  Aln«I  we  are  now  enamoured  of  exolacB,  and  flowering  alii-uba.— 11. 
"  It  shoiiUi   be  luUl,  t.lie  piiEterperfeet  pnrtioiplo,  from  lai/.     Lain   i 
from  lie :  it  wan  foi'iHL-flj  written  lU-i. — H. 
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busb.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  "iingiilai  in  my  opinion,  but 
for  mj  jwn  1  art  I  w  uld  th  1  k  j  a  t  e  m  Ai  its  lux 
uiianoy  and  dfFi  nfbgh  Ibanh  than  when  it  is 
tiras  cut  an  1  t  mm  1  nt  a  math  mat  1  fl  e ,  md  Linnot 
but  fancy  thtan.       hdufl  Ik    mfin  t  ly  more  delight 

ful,  than  all  th  Ittlelly  ths  f  th  m  t  fimahed  pirteire 
But  as  our  great  modellora  of  gaideua  have  their  magazines  tf 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  teai  uji  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contuvo  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  o£f  their  evergreens,  ard 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
stocked."  0. 

■  Our  present  mode  of  gnrdening  eeems  to  Iiave  been  formed  on  tho 
hint  delivered  by  Mi'.  Addison  iu  this  paper.  It  lias  been  broaght  to 
groat  perfection  iu  our  time;  but,  is  now^  I  <]oubti  degenerating  into  an 
over  finical  and  effeminate  delicacy,  like  all  our  other' toBtee.  Nature 
may  be  outraged,  as  well  as  art:  and  the  famous  nphoriem  of  Lord  Bii- 
con — "NalTira  «escU  modum" — wouW,   I  think,  be  A  pi-oper  motto  for 
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PLEAaUKES  OP  THE  IMAGIHATION. 

'Of  arehitecturp,  as  it  affiictB  the  imHgiiiatioh.  Greatneaa  in  areli.teo- 
turo  relntea  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the  manner.  Greatness  of  bulk  in 
the  ancient  oriental  bviildinge.  The  ancient  seoonnts  of  thasa  baildings 
confirmed,  1.  From  tha  advnutages  for  I'aiaing  aueh  worta,  in  tiia  firat 
ages  of  the  world,  and  in  tha  eastera  elimatas,  2.  From  several  of  them 
whioh  are  still  extant.  Inatancea  how  greatuesa  of  manner  afFeota  the 
im^iaation.  A  Pi-enoh  anther's  obeervations  on  thia  ailbjact.  Why  con- 
cave and  oonvax  figures  give  a  gpeatn«se  uf  manner  to  works  of  architec- 
ture. Every  thing  that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture,  is  either 
gfeat,  beautiful,  or  new.' 


IIaving  already  shewn  how  the  fancy  is  affeotod  Ijy  the  worts 
f     tur        d     ft  d  ^      d       b         1  1j  th  til    w    k 

ft  d    t     t  B  w  th  y       t    lly  t      d      mpl    t       1 

thmfmgh  ilpl  tptt 

d  1    1 1  th  d    f  tl     1   !    Id       I    1   11       tl      I  p     th    w  t 

g  th  fit  tl    1 1     t      1         t  wli   h  h  m 

mm  d    t    t     d       i    fh  y     tl         t     p     1         th         p  y 

pi  f  th     m  g      t        wh    h  h        h  th    t    b        tl         b 

J    t    f  tl      1  Tl        t  I  m  th  t    f        h  t 

wh   h  I     h  II  d  Ij  w  th      ga  d  t    th    1  ght        v,\i   \ 

th    f     g     g    p     It        ha      pla    d  t  w  th    t     te     g     t 
th  1         a  wh   h  th    !>      t  m    t         f       h      t 

h        I    d  d  w     and      il        .1    t  1    g  ml    1       t      t 

up      th  t      hj    t 

G-reatnesa,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  bo  coosidered  us 
relating  to  the  hulk  and  body  of  the  structure,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  hailt.     As  for  the  first,  we  find  the  ancients,  eape- 
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ijially  among  the  eastern  nations  of  the  world,  infinilslj  superior 
to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  montion  the  Tower  of  Bahel,  of  which  an  old  author 
says,  there  were  the  foundations  to  he  seen  in  his  time,  whicli 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain  ;  what  oould  he  more  nohle  than 
the  walls  of  Bahylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  eight  se¥eral  stories,  each 
story  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  whloh  was  the  Baby- 
lonian observatory  ?  I  might  here,  lilewiso,  take  notice  of  the 
Luge  rock  that  was  out  into  the  figure  of  Semiramia,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings  ;  the 
prodigious  basin,  or  artifioial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 
phrates, until  such  time  as'  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion, with  the  several  trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  some  of  these 
wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but  I  cannot  find  -mj  giound^  for 
such  a  suspicion,  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among 
us  at  present.  There  were,  indeed,  many  grpater  advantages  for 
building  ia  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the  woild,  than  hwe 
heen  met  with  ever  since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful, 
men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which  rec[uires  a  much  smaller 
iiumber  of  bands  than  agriculture ;  there  wore  few  trades  to  em- 
ploy the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to 
give  work  to "  men  of  speculative  tempers ;  and  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  waa  absolute  ;  so  that  when  he  went 
to  war,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people  :  as  wo 
find  Semiramis  loading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.     It  is  no  wonder, 

1  Urttilstich  time  as.  This  mode  of  expression  was  common  in  Mr,  Ad- 
dison's time,  but  ia  now  out  of  ue«.  We  should  say,  more  ooiwiiselj',- — 'lilt, 
or,  Kutit  a  new  caimt,  <S& — H. 

•■  To  ffiM  work  to, — ie  it  little  hard  and  inclcgnnt..  He  miglit  liiive  saiii. 
If  amuse  the  man  of  spfculuHon.—li. 
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therefore,  when  she  was  at  peace,  and  turned  her  thoughts  ou 
building,  that  she  could  accomplish  so  great  works,  witJi  such  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  labourers  :  besides  that,  in  lier  climate, 
there  was  small  interruption  of  frosts  and  winters,  which  make 
the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  jear  idle.  I  might  mention 
too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate,  what  hiutorians  say  of  the 
earth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen  or  natural  kind  of  mortar, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ  aa 
contributing  to  the  Structure  of  Babel,  '  Slime  they  used  instead 
of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which  answer  to  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  mad  fh  allqutnutbt 
a  traveller  might  find  out  som  f  th    I  }y  mth  th  t 

ered  a  whole  province,  and  h  d  hunl  d  t  jl  dp  d 
among  its  several  quarters  and  d 

The  wall  of  China  is  one    f  tl  a  t  m  p  fa      fi 

conce,  which  makes  a  figure  e    n   n  th    m  p    f  th     w    H     I 
though  an  account  of  it  would  h     e  b    n  th     ght  fab  t  us  w 
not  the  mall  itself  still  extant 

We  as-e  obliged  to  devoticn  for  ibe  noblest  buildii.ys  that  have 
adorned  the  several  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has 
set  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public  places  of  worship,  not  ojdy 
that  they  might,  by  the  magaificenee  of  the  buildiug,  invite  the 
Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such  stupendous  works  raighl,, 
at  the  same  time,  open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions  and  fit  it  to 
converse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place  For  every  thing  that 
Is  majestic,  imprints  an  awfalneas  and^i.eveienee  on  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of  tiiH 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness  of  manner  in 
architecture,  which  has  such  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
siLiaH  building,  where  it  appears,  shall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas 
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than  one  of  twenty  times  the  hulk,  where  the  maimer  is  ordinarj 
or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished 
with  tte  majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus's  statues 
of  Alexander;  though  no  bigger  than  tte  life,  than  he  might  have 
bi^en  with  mount  Atlioa,  tad  it  been  cut  into  tte  figure  of  tbe 
hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Phidias,'  with  a  river  in  one 
hand,  and  a  city  in  the  otter. 

Let  any  one  refleot  on  the  disposition  of  mind  lie  finds  ivi  him- 
self, at  his  first  entrance  into  tte  Pantheon  at  Eome,  and  how 
his  imagination  is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing;  and, 
at  tte  same  time,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affect- 
ed '  with  the        d      f    G  tt        tl    1    I  th      h  t  b    fi      t 


larger  than  tl       th            h    h 

h   m       tt    J,    1       b  t  h 

greatness  of  th    m                  th 

d  tl      m  ann             th 

other. 

I  have  se      a      b       at         f 

tl         hj    t  naF        h    11 

thor,  which  v    y  m    I    pi       dm 

It            M              It 

parallel  of  th     n       t       dmd 

h  t    f           I    h  11  g 

tte  reader  w   I  tt       m    t    m      f 

t    t   hh    h     m  d      se    i 

'  I  am  obsen-    ^  {    y    t  ) 

wh    h           y    1                     J 

curious,  wten       t  j          d     th  t 

tl         m    n      tty    f     p 

ficies,  theon    m                      gr    t 

d       <mfi      t       dth     tl 

poor  and  trifl    g     tt                    fi 

d              m           I      y  th 

that  to  introd           t          1  t    t 

tl              d          f  m            w 

ougtt  BO  to  p         d  tl    t  th     1 

f  th    p        1  1  m     b 

of  the  order  my            t  b  t    f  f 

w  J     t      h  t  th  y  b      11  g 

and  of  a  bold      d    mpl       1 

d   w  11m       a  d  H    t  tt      > 

beholding  Eotb    g  1  ttl    and  m    u 

th     m         t       m  y  b 

■  This  must  1         b             1  p    f    h 

pU,f      P    d        1 

nearly  a  hundred  years.    It  is  of  Dinoorates  that  the  fltory  h  toli.1.— G, 

°  I  doubt,  there  is  a  little  prejudice  in  this  observaUoii,  o 
many  otliers,  whieb  are  made  by  out  men  of  Greek  taste.— H. 
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TigoroTislj-  to-icLed  and  affected  with  the  work  that  stands  before 
it.  For  example;  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cynatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modilliona  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble  show 
hy  thoir  graceful  projections,  if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary  con- 
fusion which  is  the  result  of  those  littlo  cavities,  quarter  rounds 
of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  whioh  produce  no  effect  in  great  and  massy  works, 
and  which  very  unproiitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member,  it  is  most  certain  that  this  manner  will  appear 
solemn  and  great;  as  on  the  contrary,  that  will  have  but  a  poor 
and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  those  smaller 
ornaments,  which  divide  and  scatter  the  angles  of  the  sight  into 
such  a  multitude  of  raja,  so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will 
appear  but  a  oonfusiou,' 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are  none  that 
have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  convex  ;  and  we  find 
in  all  the  ancient  and  modem  architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote 
parts  of  China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pillars 
and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those  buildings  which  are 
designed  for  pomp  and  magnificence.  Tho  reason  I  tafee  to  be, 
because  in  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body,  than 
in  those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies, 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  surface ;  but  as  in 
such  bodies  the  sight  must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 
Look  upon  the  ontaide  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  it- 
look  up  into  tho  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have  all  the  pros- 
pect of  it ;  the  entire  concavity  faUs  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight 
being  as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of 
the  whole  circumference :  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes 
in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  square  concave,  must 
wove  up  and  down'  to  the  different  sides,  before  it  is  master  of 
vol,.  VI.— 15* 
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all  the  inward  surface.  For  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely 
more  struck  with  tlio  view  of  the  open  air,  and  sky,  that  passes 
through  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow'  does  not  contribute  less  to 
its  magQifleenee,  than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  po- 
etically described  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  '  Loolmpon  the  rainbow, 
and  praise  him  that  made  it;  very  beautiful  it  isin  its  briglit- 
Bess  ;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  most  High  have  bended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects  the  mind 
in  architecture,  I  might  next  shew  the  pleasure  that  rises  in  the 
imagination  from  what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art ; 
but  as  every  beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two 
perfections  in  every  building  which  offers  itself  to  his  View,  than  of 
that  which  I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
rea.der  with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art 
which  pleases  tie  imagination,'  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
beautiful.  O. 

'One  of  the  noblest  objefits  I  oversaw,  was  thatof  tbc  rainbow,  whioli, 
ill  tha  situation  I  saw  it,  oroased  tlie  oliaiinel  from  Daver  tu  the  coast  of 
Fiance.  It  ohanoed,  too.  that  a  Beet  of  mei-chantmen  from  Deul  wew  then 
passing  iiniier  the  arch. — H. 
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PLE48IIEE9  OF  THE  IM  AQIN  ATI  O."}. 
'The  eeoondarj  pleaBures  of  the  imagination.  Tlie  several  90iiri;es  of 
these  pleasures  (statuary,  painting,  description,  and  mosio)  compared  to- 
yetlisr.  The  final  cause  of  our  receiving  pleasure  from  these  several  soar, 
ees.  Of  deacriptjona  in  particular.  The  power  of  words  over  the  imagina- 
tion.    Why  one  raaderis  more  plenaei!  with  descriptions  than  another.' 


I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  iraaginatioii,  into  aueh  u;j 
arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once  . 
entered  in  at  our  ejes,  aud  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind 
either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  oceasion  of  something 
without  us,  as  statues  or  desoriptions.  Wc  have  already  consid- 
ered the  first  diTision,  and  shall  therefore  enter  on  the  other, 
which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  have  called  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination.  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sta- 
tues, descriptions,  or  such  like "  occasions,  aro  tlie  same  that 
were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  wo 
had  onee  seen  the  very  place,  action,  or  person,  which  are  carved 
or  described.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  have  seen  places,  personK, 
or  actions,  in  geucral,  which  hear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy  with  "  what  wo  find  represented.  Since  it  is  in 
the  power  of  tho  imagination,  when  it  ia  once  stocJted  with  par- 
ticular ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at  her  own 
pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  statuary  is  the 

most  natural,  and  shews  us  something  likest  the  object  that  is 

q  Such  like,  would  now  ba  thought  reduniJant  and  taufologous.  We  say 
such  occasions,  or,  the  Ms  occasions,  but  not  8w7i  likc—U. 
'  With.     Itahoud  be,  (o— H. 
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represented.  To  make  uso  of  a  coramon  inatanoe,  let  one  who  ia 
boru  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his 
fingers  the  different  furrows  aud  impressions  of  the  chiasel,  and 
ho  will  easily  coaoeive  how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be 
represented  by  it ;  hut  should  he  draw  his  hand  oyer  a  picture, 
where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imag- 
ine how  the  several  prominenoea  and  depressions  of  a  human 
body  ooTild  be  shewn  on  a  pkin  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  jt  no 
iivievenness  or  irregularity.  Description  runs  yet  fuither  from 
tlie  things  it  represents  than  painting ;  for  a  picture  bear^  a  roal 
resemblance  to  its  original,  wliich  letters  and  syllables  aie  wholly 
void    f     C  1  p    k    1!  1     {,  [    t  w    ds  are  understood 

(iiily  by        h      I      pi  t  F      th  on,  thougli  men's 

nece  t  [  klj  pttim  fidg  t  pecoli,  writmg  is 
prob  biy     f       It  tnthpt  paitituldrly   ne 

are  t  Id  tli  t  u  Am  wh      th    Sj  i    flist  arrivtd  there, 

expr  w  ttthp  fM  in  paint,  and  the 

nevff-    th  t  1    1  1        tdbyth     t    k       f  a  penoil,  which" 

was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  ot  writing,  though  it  the  same 
time  muoh  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
littlo  connections  of  speech,  or  .to  give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction 
or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  strange,  to  represent  visible 
objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annesed  to  them,  and  to 
make  something  like  description  in  music.  Yot  it  is  certain,  there 
may  bo  confused  imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the 
imagination  by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes ;  and  we  find 
that  great  masters  in  the  art  are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their 

".Tlie  relative  which  hus,  for  its  anteoetleut,  the  whole  foregoing  sen- 
tence: a  mode  of  expression  common  en.mgh  in  careless  or  unskilful  writ> 
ecs,  but  alti^ether  unworthy  of  Mr.  Addison.  Besides,  the  period  is  too 
long:  better  eonelude  the  seut«nee  at  peiidl,  and  proceed  thus:  "This 
waj  ol  painting  oar  conceptions,  is  mora  natural  than  tliat  of  icriting 
them;  though,  at  the  same  lime,  it  eonveyfi  them  more  imperfectly,  b»- 
oiuso'Jio.— H. 
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1   ^ 
V  th  th     d 

1  d  that      p  ts 

them,    ijt       mp       bl    f     u    t    g       th  y  why 

this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  aa 
I  have  before  observed  on  the  same  occasion  :  but  wc  find  a  jvreat 
variety  of  entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle  :  for 
it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statuary,  painting,  and 
description,  but  maki,S  us  delight  m  all  the  actions  and  arts  of  ■ 
mimicry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant, 
which  consists,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas : 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  tha,t  raises  the  little  satisfaction 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  different  sorts  of  false  wit ;  whether  it 
eonsista  in  the  affinity  of  letters,  as  in  anagram,  acrostic ;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggerel  rhymes,  eohos  ;  or  of  words,  as  in  puns, 
quibbles ;  or  of  a  whole  seiitence  or  poem,  to "  wings  and  altars. 
The  final  cause,  probably,  of  annexing  pleasure  to  this  operation 
of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  searches 
after  truth,  since  the  distinguiahing  one  thing  from  another,  and 
the  right  discerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depends  wholly  upon  our 
comparing  them  together,  and  observing  the  congrnity  or  dis- 
agreement that  appears  among  the  several  works  of  nature. 

Bat  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised  by  words,  because 
most  of  the  observations  that  agree  with  descriptions,  are  equally 
applicable  to  painting  and  statuary. 

■  To  preaerve  the  uniformity  of  expressiun,  he  eliouW  have  sa  l—in 
wmga  and  altars.— H. 
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Woids  when  well  clioseu,  have  so  great  i  fjiCL  in  tliem  that 

ft  desoription  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  M^ht  of 

things  themselves      The  leader  finds  a  aieae  drawn  m  stron^ju 

ciloura,  and  pjiiited  moie  to  Ihe  lile  m  his  imagination  by  the 

help  of  word^  than  bj  an  aotual  survey  of  the  3..eae  whii,h  they 

desenhe      In  this  case,  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  Ktter  of  ni 

ture ,  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscaje  after  hor,  but  gives  it  more 

vigorous  touches  heylitcns  its  beautj,  inl  so  enlivens  the  whole 

pie  e  that  the  imigcs  which  &m  fiom  the  obieUs  themselves 

appt-irweik  and  f*  iit  in  compaiison  of  those  that  come  irom 

the  eipresBions      The  reason  piobihlj,  may  he  hUause  m  the 

survey  of  any  object  we  have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the 

imagination,  as  oomcs  in  at  the  eye;    but  in    its  description, 

the  poet  gives  us  as  freo  a  view  of  it  as  ho  pleases,  and  discovers 

'to  us  several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay 

out  of  our  sight"  when  we  first  beheld  it.     As  we  look  on  a«y 

object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  'or  three  simple 

ideas ;  but  when  the  poet  represents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a 

more  comples  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are 

most  apt  to  affect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  t         es  t 

pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  acijuaiuted  w  t     the  sa    e 

language,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  rea  1  sho  dd 

nevertheless  have  a  different  relish  of-  the  same  dese   j  t  ons 

We  find  one  transported  with  a  passage  which  another  runs  over 

»  It  would  be  more  exi«t  to  ^y-"lh^  eUh^-  did  «"' '"^f  "^.""tr 
Uo,^  or  that  Un  cul  ofmr  sight,"  &c    The  same  fault  m  Ovid  [Met.  Hi. 

Et  placet  et  vldoo :  eed  a»od  yidcoque  plaootqae,— Non  tsmen 
The  reUtlve  g«od  used  improperly  in  this  place,  teoause 
oaae  before  vidso  and  placet.  This  firalt  m  vei^  oommoa  in  L.„_ 
Te^Z^be  reUtive  iTtiie  s.me  in  all  ^^l  e..  has  .o  d'ff«';f"'^l,f  »"- 
imnation— aa,  the  book  «ldch  1  ara  now  reading  and  pleases  me  so  inuoh.--- 
The  mind  suffers  a  kind  of  -rioleace,  and  has  «>«  *''^';'"""^?  *  ,^  „,1  II  il 
ideas  diBtnrbad,  in  attending  to  tl^  double  eonstnu'ion,  aud  regulaliuB 
the  Ei'ajnmar  of  such  a  seutenoe. — H. 
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with  coldness  and  indifference,  or  finding'  the  represoiitation  ex- 
tremely natural,  where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of  likenpsa 
and  conformity.  Tiiis  different  taste  must  proceed,  either  from 
the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  another,  or  from 
the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  affis  to  the  same  words. 
For,  to  have  a  true  ruliah,  and  form  a  right  judgment  of  a  descrip- 
tion, a  man  should  be  bora  with  a  good  imagination,  and  must 
have  well  weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  Ijet,  in  the  several 
words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  which  arc 
moat  significant  aud  espresaivo  of  their  proper  ideas,  anil  what 
additional  strength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from 
conjunction  with  others  The  fiucy  must  be  wai-m,  to  retain 
the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  leceivcd  from  outward  objects  ■ 
and  the  judgmentdi^cernrng,  to  know  what  espressioas  are  most 
proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A  man 
who  is  deficient  in  eithei  of  these  lespeets,  though  he  may  receive 
the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can  never  see  distinctly  all 
its  particular  beauties  :  as  a  person,  with  a  weak  sight,  may  havL' 
the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without 
entering  into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety  of  its 
colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection.  0. 

'_  We  find  one— finding.  Very  inaeeurate.  Besides,  we  liave  6rai,  tlia 
parfaole  pneaive  tramtported,  then  the  paitiule  aotive  finding.  Aticther  in- 
aEcnraoy.  Better  thus: — trawiporled  tiatk  a  passaae  which,  &e.,  or  ai'iMetf 
teith  a  asieription  ae  extremely  natitral,  where,  4c. — B. 
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FLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAeiN ATION. 

"How  a  whole  eat  of  ideas  hang  together,  &e.    A  natural  cause  aaaigneJ 
tor  it.     How  to  perfect  the  imagination  of  a  writer.     Who  among  the  aii- 

fient  poets  had  this  faculty  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Homer  esoelled  in 
magining  wliat  is  great;  Virgil,  in  imngining  what  is  beautiful:  Ovid,  in 
mugining  what  is  new.  Our  own  countryman  Milton  very  pansot  in  all 
tliesc  three  respaota.' 

Qnem  tu  Melpomene  aemel 


Lffl  Tlbut  nqure  IbrlJIe  paiHi 


At  whoae  bleat  tlrtli  propiaDni 

The  rauaea  shed,  on  wlioin  tbc 

Ko  duely  Isttrnilan  gnrae 


We  may  observe,  that  any  siaglo  circumstance  of  what  we 
ha¥e  formerly  seen,  often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery,  and 
awakens  numberless  ideas  Oiat  before  slept  in  the  imagiuation  ; 
sucli  a  particular  smell  ov  colour  is  ahle  to  fill  tte  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  with  tlie  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we  first 
met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view  all  tlie  variety  of  images 
that  onoe  attended  it.  Our  imagination  takes  tlie  hint,  and 
leads  US  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  tlieatres,  plains  or  meadows. 
We  may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  refleuts  on  tlie 
scenes  that  have  past  in  it  formerly,  tliose,  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold,  appear  more  so  upon  reflection,  and  that  the 
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memorj  heiglitena   the   dolightfulness  of  the  original.      A   Car- 
tesian would  account  for  hoth  these  instaneea  in  the  following 

The  set  of  ideas ,'  which  wo  ree  e !  f  o  ii  iu  h  a  prospect  or 
garden,  having  entered  the  »  n !  it  tl  o  same  t  me  1  nve  a  set  of 
traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  b  a  ho  !e  ng  very  near  upon 
one  another ,  when,  therefo  e  any  o  e  of  these  deas  arises  in 
the  imagination,  and  oonier[uently  d  patches  i  flow  of  animal 
spirits  to  its  pr  ipcr  trace,  th  se  ipir  fs  n  tl  e  y  olenee  of  their 
motion,  rnn  not  011I3  intj  tie  trace  to  wl  cl  they  were  more 
paiticularly  dueeted,  but  into  sovoral  of  those  that  1  e  about  it: 
by  this  moans,  they  awaken  oth  r  deas  of  the  sa  e  set,  which 
immediately  determine  a  new  1  spatch  of  bj  r  t  that  in  the 
same  manner  open  other  neighbouring  traces,  till  au  la&t  the  whole 
got  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flour- 
ishes in  the  imagination.  But  because  the  pleasure  we  reeeived 
from  these  places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the  disagree- 
ahleness  we  found  in  them,  for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a 
wider  passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and  on  the  contrary, 
so  narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belonged  to  tlje  disagreeable 
ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopt  up,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  receiving  any  animal  spirits,  and  consec[uently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideaa  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  of  imagin- 
ing things  strongly  proceeds  from  any  greater  perfection  in  the 
soul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of 
another.  But  this  is  certain,  that  a  nohle  writer  should  be  born 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occasion,  in  such  figures  and 

•  The  author  is  wonderfully  liappy  in  his  aooouut  of  "Mils  wliimsleal 

Cartesian  pli "         ■         — 

tnJie  it  for  sf 
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representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  reader 
A  poet  should  take  as  muoli  pains  in  forming  his  imagination,  as 
a  philosopher  in  cultivating  Lis  understanding.  He  must  gaiu  a 
due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  aud  be  thoroughly  conversant 
in  the  various  scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he  would  go  ho- 
yond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  ho  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should 
le  very  well  versed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  m  the 
productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or  statuai-y,  in 
the  great  works  of  architecture  which  are  in  their  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  former  ages. 

Sucli  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's  thoughts,  and 
to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  all  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  a  right 
use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who 
excel  in  tkis  talent,  the  most  perfect  in  their  several  kinds,  are, 
perhaps,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the  imagi- 
uation  wonderfully  with  what  is  great,  the  second  with  what  is 
beautiful,  and, the  last  with  what  is  strange."  Reading  the  Iliad 
is  like  travelling  through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy 
is  entei-tained  with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast  deserts, 
wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge  forests,  mi.tahapen  rocks  and 
precipices.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  ^neid  is  like  a  well  ordered 
garden,  whore  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or 
DO  oast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does  not  produce  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flowei  But  when  we  ire  m  the  Metamorpho- 
sis, we  are  walking  on  enohmtol  ground  inl  see  nothing  hut 
scenes  of  magie.lying  round  us 

■  Tliese  parallels  were  fashiowabla  in  the  wiitera  tima  Mr-  Di-yik-n 
hadsetthBeJ[ample,and  was  followed,  in  thiapraolice,  by  all  tlievfitJ  that 
weia  bivd  in  fcis  Bohool ;  as  Mr.  Addison  in  this  lively  p<i])ei',  Mr.  Popii  ia 
bis  essn,  on  Homer,  Hiid  others.  It  is  a  way  of  wiiliii(,'.  in  w!ii«h  l''8  faii 
cj  has  1    A'e  to  do  tban  tlia  judgment. — H. 
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Homer  Is  in  his  province,  when  he  ia  describing  a  battle  or  a 
multitucle,  a  hero  or  a  god,  Virgil  is  never  better  p.aased,  than 
when  he  ia  in  Elysium,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture. 
Homer'a  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great,  VirgiPs  what 
is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  figure 
Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of 
Venus  in  the  first  ^neid. 

AuBpiiriai  S'  Spa  xo^to.  ETrf/J^drni'TO  ArnKTOs. 
K^laT4!  air'  aSoi-aToio-  [liym  6'  iM^iify'Dhv/^vaif. 

He  spolie,  and  nwful  bends  his  sable  bi^ows, 
Shakes  his  ambiosial  eurls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sauotion  of  the  god; 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  toot, 
And  all  Olympos  f«  the  centre  shook. 

POI'E. 

Dixit,  et  avei'tena  roaeS  eervioe  rafulsit : 
AmbroHiieque  noiare  divinum  vertioa  odorem 
8pivavere:  pedesTestis  defluxjt  ad  imos: 

Et  vera  ineeeau  patuit  Dea 

Mn,  I.  T.  408. 
Tins  having  said,  she  turn'd,  and  ma^e  appear. 
Her  neek  refulgent  and  dishevell'd  hair; 
Which  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  raaeh'd  the  ground. 
And  widely  Bpread  amhioaial  scents  araucd  : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 
And  by  hoi'  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  k  known. 

DSTDEN. 

Homer's  persona  are  most  of  them  god-Iiie  and  terrible ; 
V  irgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  hia  poem,  who  are  not  beau- 
tiful, and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his  hero  ao. 
— lumcnque  jn  vents 


Parpureiun,  et  Itetos  ooulis  afBavit  honproj. 

Mn.  1.  -s 
And  gavehis  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breatii'd  a  youthful  vigor  on  his  face. 
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In  a  word,  Homer  fills  Lis  readers  with  sublime  idea'  and,  I  be- 
lieve, has  raised  the  imagination  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have 
come  after  him.  I  shall  only  instance  Horace,  who  immediately 
takes  fire  at  the  first  bint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssoy 
and  always  rises  above  himself,  when  he  has  Homer  in  hia  view. 
Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  bis  .^neid,  all  the  pleasing  scenes 
bis  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his  Georgics  has  given 
us  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made 
oiit  o£  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees." 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphosis,  has  shewn  us  how  the  imagina^ 
tion  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange.  He  desorihes  a  miracle 
in  every  story,  and  always  gives  us  the  siglit  of  some  now  crea- 
ture at  the  end  of  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  woll-tiraing  his 
description,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn  off,  and  the  new 
one  perfectly  finished  ;  so  that  he  every  wbere  entertains  ns  with 
something  we  never  saw  before,  and  shews  monster  after  monater, 
to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphosis. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master  in  all  tliese 
arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  pass  for 
one  and  if  bis  Paiadise  Lost  falls  shoit  ot  the  .^nud  or  ILid 
jn  this,  respect,  it  proceeds  lather  from  the  lault  ot  the  language 
in  wiicb  it  IS  written,  than  fiom  any  duti-ct  of  genius  m  the  au 
tboi  So  divine  ,1  pnem  m  English,  is  like  a  stately  pabee  built 
ot  bricli,  wheie  one  may  see  aichitectuie  in  as  giejt  a  peitection 
^  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materuh  dre  of  t  ooaiser  natuie 
But  to  consider  it  only  is  it  legards  our  pieseot  subject,  what 
cm  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  niajcity  of 
Messiah,  the  stdtuie  and  behaviour  of  Satan  and  hia  peers? 
What  more  beautiful  than  Pandciemouium,  Paradise,  Heaven  An 

"  Bmanas  of  beea,  muke  but  a  poor  ingreSientm  a,  landscape.  Virgil  de 
Bcribed  wliAt  belonged  to  bis  BubjSL-t,  anddcacribed  it  well;  blithe  liiid  no 
design  to  draw  laridsrapfi.  The  obeervntion  ia  ill-applied  tc'  hia  Georgifi, 
nn^liftdbeen  more  joBtof  his  Bucoi.ica. — IL 
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gels,  Adam  and  Eve  ?  What  more  sti'ange  than  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  eeveral  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  surprising  adyenturea  their  leader  meets  with  in  his  search 
after  Paradise  ?  No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a  poet 
with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no  other  poet 
could  have  painted  those  scevies  ia  more  strong  and  lively  eol- 

0. 


No.  418.    MOHDAY,  JUNE  30. 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
■Why  anjtWngUiatisunpleoBant  to  behold  pleases  tho  iraagmatmn 
when  well  deacribei  Why  the  imagination  re<^ivea  a  more  exquisite 
plensTire  from  tte  deaeription  of  what  ia  great,  new,  or  baantifuL  Tlia 
pleasure  etill  heightened,  if  what  is  described  raises  pasion  in  tUe  mind. 
Disagreeable  paseiona  pleasing  wlien  raieed  by  apt  deaoriptiona.  Why 
terrnr  and  grief  ace  pleaaing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by  dcstripUon.  A 
particulnradTanti^e  the  writers  in  poetry  and  ficliuii  have  lo  pluase  Uia 
imaeiuation.    What  liberties  are  allowed  them.' 


The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  imagination, 
are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal  nature  than  those  it  has  when 
joined  with  sight ;  for  not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beauti- 
ful, hutany  thing  that  is  disagreeable,  wheniooked  upon,  pleases 
us,  in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  inquire  afier 
a  new  principle  of  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  from  words, 
with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  the  objects  themselves  ;  and  why 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  we 
Have  before  considered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  dunghill  i^  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  if  tlic  iuiagehe 
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presented  to  our  miuds  by  suitable  espressions ;  though,  perhaps 
this  may  he  more  properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  unldcrstand- 
ing  than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with 
the  iuiige  thit  h  contained  iu  tht  description,  as  with  the  aptness 
ot  the  description  to  escite  the  imige 

Bul|if  the  &eii  riptiun  ot  whit  is  little,  common,  oi  defoimed, 
lie  aoceptihle  to  the  unajimition,  tho  d  actiption  of  whit  is 
rreit  aurpriamg,  or  beautifal,  is  much  nioie  so  f  because  here  we 
■ire  not  only  delighted  with  comparing  the  rupresentation  with 
(he  oiiginal,  hut  are  hin;hly  pleased  with  the  oiigmal  itself 
Most  readers,  I  helicie,  arc  moie  ohumed  with  Milton's  descrip 
tion  of  Parj.di'ie  than  of  Hell  t!  ey  le  hotli  perhaps  ecjuilly 
I  cifL  t  in  their  kii  d  but  in  the  one  the  brimst  ni,  a  d  'tulj  1  or 
are  not  so  refr  sh  g  to  the  iii  a;,inition  as  the  lc]=  f  flowers 
and  tl  o  w  lie  nes    ot  swtots  m  the  otl  u 

Theie  is  yet  anothei  citi-n  istan  e  whi  h  rccui  c  ds  a 
de  crijtioa  moie  tl  in  all  the  lest  aul  that  is  f  it  le]  e^e  ts 
to  UB  auch  bj  cts  as  iie  aj  t  to  raise  a  sei,rot  icimtnt  ii  tl  e 
1  iind  of  the  reidei  and  to  worL  with  violence  uj  on  his  pas'ii  is 
For  m  this  case  wi.  are  at  once  w^inied  and  cnliglteucd  so  th\t 
tie  pleasure  become'!  m  re  univeisil  and  s  aeveiil  wiys  qmh 
fied  to  enteitain  uB  Thus  in  pamtin^  it  is  (leasant  to  loot  ou 
the  picture  of  any  face  where  the  resemblance  is  hit  but  (ho 
jlbisure  incrca  es  it  it  be  the  picti  ro  of  a  face  that  t,  teni  tif  1 
T  d  IS  still  greater  if  the  beautj  be  softened  with  an  a  r  of 
melancholy  or  soiKW  The  two  leading  passions  which  tie 
more  serious  parts  of  (oetry  endoavour  to  stir  up  m  us  ire 
terrjr  and  pity  And  here  by  the  way  one  would  woi  der  h  w 
it  comes  to  pis^  that  such  passicns  as  are  very  unpleas  1 1  it  ill 
other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  suoli 
passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  love,  or  the 
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like  emotion  in  us,  because  they  never  rise  in  tlie  mind  without 
an  inward  pleasure  whioh  atHends  them.  But  how  cornea  it  to 
pass,  that  we  should  taie  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejected  by 
a  description,  when  we  find  so  much  uneasiness  in  tlie  fear  or 
grief  which  we  recoive  from  any  other  occasion  f 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleaaure,  we  shall 
find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly  from  the  description  of 
what  is  terrible,  as  from  the  re2ection  we  make  on  ourselves  at 
the  time  of  reading  it.  When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects, 
we  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger  of" 
them.'  We  consider  them  at  the  same  time,  as  dreadful  and 
harmless ;  so  that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the 
greater  is  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own 
safety.  In  short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description,  with 
the  same  curiosity  a,nd  satisfaetion  that  we  survey  a  dead  mon 

Infonne  eadaTer 


Protrabitai- :  nequeuiit  expieri  eorda  tuando 
Teiribilea  oeulos,  viiltum,  viliosaqua  eetia 
Peotora  Bemifari,  atqne  sxtinttos  fautibus  ignas. 

VtBO.  Mo.  viiL  V.  26*. 

They  drag  him  from  his  den 

Tlie  wund'ring  neiglibouriiood,  with  glad  eurjHiae, 

Behdtl  hia  shagged  breast,  hia  giant  siae, 

Hia  month  that  flames  Jio  mote;  and  his  exthiguiehed  eyes. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with  the  reflecting 
upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a.  dis- 
tance, which  would  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  we 
saw  it  hanging  over  our  heads. 

In  the   like  manner,  when  we    read  of  torments,  wounda, 


vs.  L.  II.  1. 
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do-kths  and  1  kc  d  smil  aeo  dent  a  o  ir  pleaa  re  does  not  flow  bo 
properly  f  o  n  the  g   ef  nh  ch  su  h  n  eland  oly  desor  ]  t  ons  g  ve 

s  as  fro     tl  e  seoret  eompi   son  w!  cl  we  make  between  oar 
helves  and  tlie  pe      n  w!  o    uff    s      S     h  represe  tat  o  s  t«ach 
ua  to  «et  a  just  valu    upon  o  r  own  cond  t  on  and  mak    us    r  zo 
our  g  od  fortune  wl  oli  ex  iipts  ub  f  o  n  tJ  o  like  cilau  t 
Th  B  s  hon  ever  such  a  k  nd    f  j  lea  ure  as  we  a  e  n  t  c^pa!  1 
of  rece     ii^  when  Te    ee  a  per  on  ac  ually  ly  ng  un  le    tl  e  t 
turcs  tl  at  we  n  eet  w  th   n  a  dcscr  j  t  o       ti  cause    n  thi    e 
the  ohject  pre  ses  too    1  se    pon  oirsnsBinlba'isoIi     1 
upon  us   thit    t  does     ot   g  ye     a  t  roe  o     le  s     e   to  reflect  o 
ou  sel  es      Our  tl  ou^l  ta    re  SO  utent    pon  the  m  series  of  the 
suife  er   tliat  we  cannot  t    n  tliem  upon  our  own  happ  neas 
Whereas  on  the  contra  y    to  cous  ler  the  m  &fo  tunes  iie  re  d 

n  h  story  or  j  t  y  e  he  is  jast  or  as  fi  tit  ous  so  th  t  the 
refle  t  on  pon  ou  selves  r  ses  us  nsons  llj  and  ove  b  s 
tl  e  fco    ow  we  c  uoe  ve  ior  the      ffc     j,    ot  tl  e  afll  cted 

But  1  ecau  e  the  n  nd  of  man  re^     es  so    etli  n^,  more  p  r 
feet  n  mitter  tl  au  what  t  finds  there  and    an  nev  r  me  t  w    h 
any  s  gilt    u  nature  wh   h  suffic  ently  answers  ita  ji  g]  est     1  as 
of  plejsa    ness     or    n  other  wo  Is  I  eoause  the   a  a^mit    n 
fa  ey  to  ts  If  th  n^s     ore  gieat  st  a  ^e     r  b  a  t  f  I  than  the 
eje    V      saw  and       at  11  9ens  hie  of  some  def  et  m  what  1 1 
seen     on  ti  s  account  t  stloiatofaj  oet  t    humo  r  the 
ag  n  t  on    1     ts  o  vn  not    us   bj  mend  ng  and  pe  f  ot    g  natu  e 
wl   re  h    leso   1  es  a  real  ty  in  1  by  add  ng  greater  beaut    s  than 
are  put  t  gethe     n  nature,  wh  le  he  de  or  bes  a  fi  t  on 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  advances  which 
she  makes  from  one  season  to  anotlier,  or  to  observe  her  conduct, 
in  the  auccessive  production  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may 
draw  into  !iis  deseription  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and 

autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  soHictbing  to  render 
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it  more  agreeable  His  rose-trees,  woodbines,  and  jessaiuinoe, 
may  flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  "tiiiio 
with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or 
myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  produets  of  every  climate. 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  spices,  he 
can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will 
not  furnish  out"  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several  new 
species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scouts  and  higher  colours,  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  Hia  concerts  of  birds 
may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and 
gloomy  as  he  pleases.  Ho  is  at  no  more  espence  in  a  long  vista, 
than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a 
precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He 
haii  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his  rivers 
jn  all  the  variety  of  meanders,  that  are  most  delightful  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of  nature 
in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided ho  does  not  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into  absurdities, 
by  endeavouring  to  escel.  0. 

_  '  A  reHson  ingenioualy  insinuated,  for  his  eontiaoing  this  agpeeabln 
jmageiy.  A  mixture  of  hmiuniT,  too,  in  thia  adniii-able  paragrarfi  ia  an 
indirect  apology  for  tha  length  of  it.  It  eeeins  as  if  he  was  rflllyiiiK  'the 
po«t,  when,  in  trutli,  he  is  ouly  iudulging  hie  own  fiincy.— H. 
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PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATIOH. 

'Of  t.hat  liind  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Drydeo  calls  the  fairj  wiy  of 
writing.  How  a  poel  should  be  qualified  for  it.  The  pleasarea  of  the 
iio^ination  that  arise  from  it.  In  this  respaet  whj  the  moderns  escel  tha 
nneienta.  Why  tha  English  exoel  the  moderns.  Who  the  beat  among  the 
English.     Of  amblaniatical  persons.' 


I»  pleasing  etror  Itpst.  snd  churmliiglj  dooelv'd. 

Thekb  is  a  tind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite  loses 
ijiglit  of  nature,  and  entertains  his  reader's  imagination  witiithc 
characters  and  actions  of  such  persons  as  have  many  of  them  no 
oxistence,  but  what  te  bestows  on  tliem.  Such  are  fairies, 
witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirits.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy  way  of  writing,'  which,  is,  indeed,  more 
difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's  fancy,  because 
he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out 
of  hia  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  sort  of 
writing,  and  it  ia  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has 
not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful 
and  supeistitioua  BeaidLS  this  he  ought  to  be  very  well  versed 
in  legends  and  fitlca  ant  ijuatcd  romances  and  the  traditions 
of  nurses  and  old  women  that  he  miy  fall  m  with  our  natural 
]  rciu  liees  and  humour  those  nr  tions  which  we  have  imbibe  1  in 
oai  infancy  Fir  otherwise  he  will  bo  ajt  to  make  hia  furies 
tilk  like  people  of  hia  own  apeeies  ii  d  not  Id  e  other  siets  ot 
beinga  who  converse  with  difterent  6b)e  t«  anl  think  m  i  lif 
lerent  manner  froiu  Ih  it  of  mankind 
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int,  me  judiee,  Faimi 


A  Batjr  that  coiubb  staring  from  the  woods 
Muflt  not  at  first  speak  like  an  oratof. 


I  do  not  say  with  Mr.  Baja  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  spirits  must 
not  be  confined  to  speak  senae,  but  it  is  certain  tbeir  sense  ought 
to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper 
to  the  p    8  n    nd       d  t  on  of  the  speaker. 

These  d  ( t  ns  a  so  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind 
of  the  r  d  nd  m  e  his  imagination  with  the  strangeness 
and  uov  Ity  f  th  p  s  na  who  are  represented  in  them.  They 
bring  up  nto  our  mem  y  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our  child- 
hood, and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject.  We  are  pleased  with  sur- 
veying the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign  countries  ; 
how  much  more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are 
led,  aa  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons  andman- 
ners  of  another  species  ?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philosophical 
dispoaitions,  object  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  proba- 
bility enough  to  aftect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  we  are  sure  in  general,  there  are  many  intellec- 
tual beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and  several  apocioa  of 
spLrits,  who  are  subject  to  different  laws  and  ceconomies  from 
thoae  of  mankind ;  when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  reprc- 
eented  naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation  as  alto- 
gether impossible ;  nay,  many  are  preposseat  with  such  false  opin- 
ions, as  dispose  them  to  believe  these  particular  delusions ;  at 
leaat,')wo  have  all  hoard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of 
them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and 
willingly  give  ourselves  Up  to  so  agreeable  an  imposture. 
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Tlie  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among  them,  fot 
mdeed,  almost  the  whole  suhstanoe  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the 
darkness  and  euperstition  of  later  ageSj  when  pious  frauds  wore 
madeuse  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  sense  of 
their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  natare  with  moi-e  rev- 
erence and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  hy  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it 
the  church-yards  wore  all  haunted,  every  large  common  had  a 
circle  of  fairies  hetonging  to  it,  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd 
to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit. ' 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind,  om^  English  are  much  tlie 
best,  hy  what  I  have  yet  seen,  whether  it  be  that  wo  abound 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try is  fitter  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  natural- 
ly  fanciful,. and  very  often  disposed  by  that  gloominess  and  mel- 
ancholy of  temper,  which  is  so  fre^iuent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Staliospear  has  incomparably  excelled  all 
others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so 
great  perfection,  thoroughly  ijualificd  him  to  touch  this  weak  super- 
stitious part  of  his  reader's  imagination ;  and  made  h 
of  succeeding,  where  he  bad  nothing  to  support  him, besides  t 
strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet 
so  solemn  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the 
like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them 
natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and 
must  confess,  if  there  are'  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks 
'V.Sp.  Koa.  110,  117.— C. 

■  There  are.  He  might  haTe  snid  le  instead  of  are,  and  he  would  haTa 
unid  It.  bul,  that,  ae  the  accent  would  fall  oa  be,  tlit  jingle  of  be  ni  beiagi, 
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highly  probable  they  skoulii  talk  and  aot  as  lie  has  represented 
them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we  sometimes 
meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  author  represents  any  pas- 
sion, appetite,  virtue,  or  vice,  under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes 
it  a  person  or  an  actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  de- 
Bcriptions  of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  ia  Virgil,  and 
of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the 
like  sliadowy  persons  in  Spencer,  who  had  an  admirably  talent  in 
representations  of  this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  emble- 
matical persons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention 
them  in  this  place.'  Thus  we  see  how  many  ways  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only  the  whole 
circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its 
own,  shews  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be  found  ia  being,  and 
represents  even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  her  several  virtues 
and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider  in  general,  bow 
other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  please  the  imagination, 
with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay.  0. 

'Sp.  2'J3. 

which  follows,  wonld  have  had  a  worse  effaat  than  there  are.  I  only  men- 
IJDD  this  to  shew  the  deUoacy  of  his  ear,  aad  the  secret  iufluonce  of  »».«■ 
bera  in  the  cooapoeitioA  of  rich  a  writer.— "H. 
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PLEABUBES   OF   THE    IMAGINATION. 

What  authora  plaasB  the  imagination  who  hava  nothing  to  do  with 
fK^tiiE.  How  histoi'y  pleasea  the  imagi nation.^  How  tha  authors  of  thii 
uew  pliilosophy  please  the  imagination.  The  bounds  and  tlefeets  of  the 
imagination.     Whether  these  defects  are  essential  to  the  imaginatioa.' 

HoE.ArSPod-v.  100. 
And  cateo  mon'a  passions  to  wlat  balglit  they  will. 

As  the  writers  in  poet  j      Ifitnb       wth  lute 

rials  from  outward  object  a  d  j  th  m  t  g  th  t  th  wn 
pleasure,  there  are  othci    wh  bl      J  t    f  11  t        m 

closely,  and  to  take  ent  t     f  h         S    li  h   t 

riaus,  natural  philosophe      t       II       {,    f,    ph  1  d 

all  who  descrihe  visihle    hj     t      f  1 

It  is  the  most  agree  bl    t  1     t    t         h    t  t    !        bl     to 

draw  up  his  armies  aad  flglt  h    1    ttl      n  p    p         P  * 

set  before  our  eyes  the  d  b  1        ^  i    ^  ft,' 

men,  and  to  lead  us  step  ly    t  p      to  th  It  d 

events  of  his  history.     'W     1        t  th        hj    t       t  1 1    g 

self  by  just  degrees,  and  b      k    j,     p  bly   th  t 

we  may  be  kept  inaple        g        [  Ih         tmg  "■ 

to  raiso  our  expectation        d  t       d         th  f  th     p    t 

concerned  in  the  relati  I        f        tl        h         m        tl         t 

than  the  veracity  of  tho  h  to  ,  b  1 1  ra  ly  t  p  k  f  !  m 
as  he  IS  ijualified  to  pleise  the  inngination  And  in  this  le'^peot 
Livyhas,  perhaps,  escoUcd  all  who  ever  went  before  hrni  or 
hue  written  smoe  lii'j  time  He  describes  every  tlimg  in  so 
luclj  amannei,  thit  his-wbole  history  is  an  admirable  picture, 
and  touches  on  such  ]  ropei   cu  cumBtanoes  in  citr;  itoij    tlit 
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his  readtr  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and  feels  in  liimaelf  all 
tfie  variety  of  passionSj  which  are  correspondent  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  relatioa 

But  am  ng  th  s  set  of  wr  ter^  th  ar  n  n  1  n  e 
grat  ty  aod  enl  rge  the  imag  oat  on  than  t)  e  d  tl  a  of  tho  new 
I  h  losophy  whether  we  eons  der  tl  r  theor  es  of  th  ea  th  or 
heivens  tl  Is  oyer  es  th  y  haye  made  1  y  glas  'i  r  iny  other 
of  th  contenipkt  ons  on  naf  e  'He  <ire  ot  a  1  ttle  pleiaed 
to  bnd  every  gen  leaf  sw*rn  w  th  m  11  nun  i  n  nah  tl  j.t  it 
t!  e  r  Idrge&t  groTvth  are  nut  t  11  to  the  u  k  I  e  c  Tl  ero  a 
son  eth  ng  V  y  en^a^  g  to  tho  fancy  as  well  as,  to  r  reas 
in  the  treat  ses  of  uetils  m  neral  phnts  and  neleo  b  B  t 
when  we  s  rvey  the  whole  earth  at  once  in  1  the  se  oral  planet? 
tl  at  I  e  with  n  ts  ne  ^hho  rl  oo  1  we  are  filled  v  th  a  jleas  ng 
aston  shment  to  see  so  many  v,  Hs  !  an^  ng  o  e  hovo  anotl  er 
a  d  si  d  ng  r  uni  the  r  asles  n  ^  eh  an  a  -:  g  pun  j.  a  d  so 
lemn  ty  It  afte  th  s  wo  ontemi  late  those  w  le  fiei  h  of 
•   that  r  1  h    u  he  ^I  t  as   f  r  as  from   Sat  rn  to  tl  e  fixed 


stars   anilrin   ibroal  aln    st   to   an    nfi    tule   ( 


nag  nat  o 


Ends  ts  o-ipac  ty  filled  w  th  so  nense  a  prosj  ct  as  p  ts  t 
apoa  the  stretch  to  c  mp  el  end  t  But  f  w  jet  r  s  h  gher 
and  cons  der  the  fixed  t  s  as  so  mi  v  st  o  ea  s  f  flame 
that  are  ea  h  of  them  -ittonl  d  w  tl  id  ftercnt  set  of  planets 
a  d  stiJl  discove  ne  t  firm  ments  and  ne  r  1  ^1  ts  that  are  sunk 
fa  thei  n  those  u  fath  a  ai  le  depths  of  astl  er  so  as  not  to  I  e 
se  n  by  the  stiongeat  of  our  telescopes  wo  ire  lo  t  n  suel  a 
lal  ir  nth  of  suns  and  worlds  and  oo  f  uuled  w  tl  th  n  n 
B  ty  and  magii  ficenoe  of  nat     e 

^oth  ng  a  more  pleasant   o  t  e  fancj    than  to  enl  r„      t    I 
1  y  degrees  m  its  contemj  lit  o      f  the    a    ous  prop  rt  ons  wl  oh 

s    oral  oljecta  hear  to  each  other  when  it  compares  the  b  dy 
f  o  an  to  (he  bull  of  tl  e  wl    1    earti    the  eartl  to  the  c  rclc    1 
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deaciibes  round  tiie  sun,  that  circle  to  the  spheie  of  the  fixed 
ataia,  the  spheie  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
creatjou,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  thit  is 
CTCij  where  diflu'sed  about  it,  or  when  the  imagmatioii  wmks 
downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body,  in  lespect 
of  an  animal,  a  hundreii  timc^  lesa^in  a  mite,  the  particulai 
inihs  of  such  an  animal,  the  diffeient  apimgs  which  Jttudte  the 
limbs,  ihf  spuita  which  set  those  springs  a  going,  and  the  pro 
portionable  minuteness  of  these  several  paits,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
we  take  the  least  particle  of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  >vorld,  that  shall  contain 
within  those  narrow  dimensions  a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and 
planets,  and  every  different  species  of  living  creatures,  in  the 
same  analoj'y  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own 
nniverse ;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  appears 
ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this  little  world,  a  new 
ineshausted  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an^ 
other  universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  I  tliiuk  it 
may  shew  us  the  proper  limits,  aa  well  as  the  defectiveness,  of 
our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very  small  quantity  of 
space,  and  immediately  stopt  in  its  operations,  when  it  endeav- 
ours to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  groat,  or  very  little.  Lei 
a  man. try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is 
twenty,  from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  leas  than  a  mite, 
or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughta,  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  tlie  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quietly  lind  tliat 
he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind,  adjusted   to  such  ex- 
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traordiDary  degrees  of  giaadeur  or  minutcii  ^a  The  uudei 
standing  indeed,  opens  an  infinite  space  on  eieiy  side  of  ua  Lut 
the  imagination,  after  a  few  fimt  effoita  is  immcdiUelj  at  i 
stand,  and  hnda  herself  sw  Jlowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the 
ioid  that  suirounda  it  our  reason  ctn  pursue  a  particle  ot  mit- 
tfr  thiough  an  infinite  variety  of  divi-iiont,,  but  the  fancy  soon 
loses  eight  of  It,  and  f^ela  in  itself  a  Lmd  of  ehasm,  that  wants 
tD  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  sensible  hulk  Wl  can  neither 
widen,  nor  contiict  the  faculty  to  the  dimensions  of  either  es 
treme  the  object  is  too  big  for  our  c^picity,  iilicn  we  would 
compreheni  the  circumference  of  a  woili,  and  dwindles  iiitj 
nothing,  when  we  endeavoui  after  the  idea  of  an  -it   n 

It  18  possible  this  defect  of  imigmation  may  not  be  m  the 
soul  Itself,  but  as  it  tct?  in  conjunction  with  tho  body  Ptr 
haps  there  m  ly  not  he  room  m  the  brtin  for  such  a  v  irictj  of 
1  tho  animal  spirits  miy  be  incapable  jf  figurmg 
ler  as  is  necessary  to  oscite  so  very  laige  or 
very  mmute  ideas  Howe^ei  it  be,  >ve  may  well  suppose  that 
bemgs  of  a  highei  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  th  s  respect,  n^ 
It  IS  probable  the  soul  ot  man  will  bo  infinitely  more  perfect 
hereafter  in  this  facultj  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest  insomuch  th*t, 
perhipa,  the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pioc  with  th  un 
derstanding  and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  nt  all  the  dii 
i  rent  modes  and  quanti  les  of  spioe  Q 
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PLEA8UER9    OF    THE    IMAGIBATION. 

'How  tliose  pleaae  the  imagiiistioQ  who  treat  of  subjects  iibstniKeJ 
from  mattei-,  by  allusions  taten  from  it.  What  ttUusiona  most  pleasing  U 
the  imagination.  Great  writers,  how  faulty  in  this  reapeet.  Of  the  art  o 
iroagiQing  in  general  The  inclination  oapable  of  poin  as  well  as  plea 
BHPo  In  what  degree  the  imagination  ia  oapable  oitliai'  of  pain  or  pl-;i 
sure.'  "^ 


The  ^iles3ur«  lusscn'd  tLu  tttteiidiu^  toll. 

The  pleasures  of  tlie  imagination  are  not  wTioIly  confined  to 
finch  particular  authors  as  are  conversant  in  material  ohjects,  but 
are  often  to  he  met  with  among  the  polite  masters  of  morality,  cri- 
ticism, and  other  speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who,  though 
tbej  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often 
draw  from  them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories.  ,  By 
these  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is  as  it  were  reflected 
by  the  imagination;  me  are  able  to  see  something  like  colour  and 
shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  tlie  mind  receives  a  groat  deal  of 
satisfaction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the  sarao 
time,  while  the  fancy  is  bu.sy  in  copying  after  the  understanding, 
and  transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  tbo  nia- 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shews  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleas- 
ing allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or 
uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrat*  and  explain  the  passages  of  an  au- 
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gltt    b         J          t 

wit  p    t       wh       tl  mbl  J     t        tl 

?•>  dip  fIBwftfidm         t  writers  verj 

faulty  in  tbis  respect;  great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetob  their  ooiii- 
parjsons  and  allasions  from  the  sciences  in  wliiob  tbey  are  most 
conversant,  so  that  a  man  may  seo  the  compass  of  their  learniD.r 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject.  I  hayo  read  a  dis- 
course upon  love,  whieli  none  but  a  profound  chymist  could  un- 
derstand, and  have  heard  many  a  sermon  fiat  should  only  have 
been  preached  before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  t!ie 
contrary,  your  men  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  in- 
stances as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  leading  him  from 
shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and  employment.'^. 
It  is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  very 
agreeable  allusions  in  both  those  kinds,  but,  for  the  generality, 
the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are 
obvious  to  all  capacities,  and  more  delightful  than  what  is"  to  be 
found  in  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination,  that  gives  an 
embellishment  to  good  sense,  and  makes  one  man's  compositions 
more  agreeable  than  another's.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  gen- 
eral,  but   is  the  very  life   aai  highest  perfection  of  poetry. 

"  TFXoKia"— fftther— "w*a(aj-ii" 
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Wliere  it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preserved  several 
jioems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them , 
and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appears 
drj  and  insipid,  if  this  single  one  be  wintmg  It  has  something 
ID  it  like  creation ;  it  bestows  a  kind  of  eiistence,  aad  draws  up 
to  tlie  reader's  view  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  m 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a  greitei  variety 
to  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adom  the 
most  illustrious  scenes  m  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with 
more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  it, 

"VVe  have  now  dboovered  the  several  originals  of  those  pleasures 
that  gratify  the  fancy;  aad  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  cast  under  their  proper  heads  those  contrary  objects, 
which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror;  for  the  imagina- 
tion is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by 
any  accident,  or  the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the 
fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  a 
thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

Eumenidura  veluti  demens  vldet  agmiiia  Pentlieiia, 
Et  aolem  geminiim,  et  duplioea  se  ostendere  Tliebas. 
Aut  Agamemiionins  seeniB  i^italoa  Orestes, 
Armatam  fuoibos  matrem  et  serpentibuB  atria 
Cum  yidet,  ulti'ioesque  sedant  in  limine  DirsB. 

Visa  .^n.  iv.  469. 

Like  PaiitheiiB,  wlien,  distracted  with  Ilia  fear, 

He  saw  two  suoa,  and  doubla  Tliebes  nppear; 

Or  mad  Oi'eatee,  when  Jiis  mothar'a  gliost 

Full  ill  his  faua  infernal  torches  tost. 

And  slioolt  her  anaky  looks  ;  ta  shuns  the  eight, 

Flies  o'er  the  stage,  anrpiia'd  with  mortal  fright; 

The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intereept  his  flight. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  as  that  of  a  dis 
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Sir  Eoger's  dair}-  maids.  Service  to  Knight.  Sir  Andre 
grown  the  coek  of  the  club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does 
return  guielily,  will  mako  every  mother's  eon  of  us  coniu 
wealths  men. 

"  Dear  Spec,  thine  eternally, 
"  Wjll  Honeycomb. 
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Let  hrevIJj  dlspoich  Oie  rapid  Ihought 

I  HAVE  Bomewhei-e  read  of  an  an  eminent  person,  who  used  in 
his  private  ofEoes  of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  ho 
was  born  a  Frenchman :  for  my  ovrn  part  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
peculiar  blessing  that  I  was  born  an  Englishman.  Among  other 
reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  country,  as  the  language 
of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  werds, 
and  an  enemy  to  loijuacity. 

As  I  have  freiiueutly  reflected  on  my  good  fortune  In  this 
particular,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public  my  speculations 
upon  the  English  tongue,  not  doubting  but  they  wiU  be  accept- 
able to  all  my  curious  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  moro  than  any  other  European 
nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls 
into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  as  it  is  observed,  that  the  matter  of  our  writings  is  thrown 
much  closer  together,  and  lies  in  a.  narrower  compass  than  is 
nsnal  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors:  for,  to  favour  our  aatoral 
taciturnity,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  il 
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■q  til      iiortesl  way  wa  u-c  aWe  and  give  aa  quiok  a  blrtli  to  oiii- 
M      pt  p       hi 

Th     t  m  li  w     t    If  in  several  remarlts  that  we  may 

m  k      1  n  tt    E  gl   h  1    g       e.'     Aa  first  of  all  by  its  abound- 

D       m        yll  bl      wl    t  g    es  ua  an  opportunity  of  deUToring 

th     tilt  f  w  d       This   indeed  takes  off  from  the 

]  g  t         t  b  t    t  tho  Siime  time  expresses  our  ideas 

th  d      t  m  d         sequeutly  answers  tiie  first  design 

of  speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  syUablea,  which  make  the 

words  of  other  languagea  more  tunable  and  sonorous.    The  sounds 

of  our  English  words  aro  commonly  like  those  of  string  music, 

short  and  transient,  whiok  riae  and  perish  upon  a  single  touch ; 

those  of  other  languages  are  like  the  notes  of  wind  instruments, 

sweet  and  swelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of  modula- 

In  tiic  nest  piaoe  we  may  observe,  that  where  the  words  are 
not  monoajllablea,  wo  often  make  them  so,  ^s  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronuciation ;  ai  it  geneially  happens  in 
most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  ftom  the  Lafia,  where 
we  oontract  the  length  of  the  syllables  that  gives  them  a  grave 
and  solemn  air  in  theii  own  language,  to  make  them  more  proper 
for  dispatch,  and  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue. 
This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  Liberty,  Conspiracy, 
Theatre,  Orator,  &e. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  haa  of  late  years  made 
ft  very  considerable  alteration  in  our  language,  by  closing  in  one 
BylLible  the  termination  of  praiterperfect  tense,  as  in  the  words 
drmon'd,  waWd,  arrived,  for  drowned,  walked,  arrived,  which 
has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tentK  part  of 

■  "  It  IB,"  aaj-B  Swift  to  Stella,  in  one  of  his  journal  letters,  ■■  llie  English 
tongue,  or  the  English  langHflge."  Th«  words  in  qnestion  ara  meA  hera 
indisoriminatal J.  — C. 
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m    th  stw     1       to        many    1    t         f  t       Th 

thm  mkblb  thwtfwl 
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It  is  perhaps  this  humoor  of  speaiing  no  more  than  we  needs 
must  wh  h  has  so  m  serably  eurta  led  some  nf  o  r  w  rd  tl  at 
in  fam  1  ar  w  t  ngs  a  d  convoroat  ou  tl  y  o  tea  lose  all  li  t 
their  first  sylkLles  as  n  w  06  ep  pos  iw  o"  a  d  the  1  k  ad 
as  all  d  CTilous  wo  1b  nake  the  r  fi  st  entry  nto  a  lanj^ua^e  1  y 
fan  il  r  I  hrases  I  dare  not  ana  ver  f  r  these  that  they  w  11  not 
in  t  me  be  lo  ked  upon  as  pa  t  of  our  tongue  'U  e  see  o  e  f 
0  r  po  ts  h  \e  1  eeii  s  nd  a  eet  as  to  m  tate  H  d  hr  s  a  1  g 
Q  el  spressona  n  their  «ei  o  s  comjoa  t  ons  by  thr  w  g  ut 
the  s  ^n  of  0  r  sul  stant  ves  wh  eh  a  e  ea  ent  al  to  the  F  ^,1  h1 
langii  „e  Naj  th  s  hun  our  of  h  rten  ng  our  I1  gua^o  h  1 
once  un  so  f-u  tl  at  s  m  of  u  celeb  te  I  a  thora  i, 
who  11  we  may  r  k  11  =1  Koj,  r  L  Estrange  11  pi  t  cubr  1  e^a 
to  prune  th  r  wo  ds  of  all  superfl  o  s  letter  as,  they  teni  e  I 
them  m  0  der  to  adj  t  the  spell  ug  to  tl  e  [  on  c  at  on  w!  1 
wouU  la¥e  confo  !cl  11  our  etjuol  ^e  and  ha  e  i^u  te 
le  tl  jel      r  t  n^  c 

■Wo  maj  here  1  kew  e  bs  rv  tli^t  o  j  of  er  names  iih  n 
fam  Ur  zed  n  E  ^1  h  „ en  rally  Unlle  to  mono  jll  ble 
whereas  in  other  modem  languages,  they  receive  a  softer  turn  011 
this  occasion,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable.  Nick  in  Itallar 
■fl  Ni'oUni-  Jack,  in  French  Janot;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Th  anotber  particular  in  our  language  which  is  a  great 

n  tan  i  our  frugality  in  worda,  and  that  is  the  suppressing  of 
s  1  pa  tides  which  must  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to 
mk  a  utenco  intelligible  :  this  often  perplexes  the  best  writers, 
wh  th  y  find  the  relatives  whom,  which,  or  they,  at  their  mer- 
y  wh  tb      th  y  m  y  h  dm  or  not,  and  will  never  be 

d  d  d  1 11  w  ha  m  tl  Ik  n  academy,  that  by  the  best 
authorities  and  1  d  w  f  m  th  analogy  of  languages,  shall 
BDtfle  all  CO  t  It       n  g  ammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  0  ly  d      d    u    1       uage,  as  it  shews  the  goniua 
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and  natural  temper  of  the  Engliah,  wLict  is  modest,  thoiigJilful 
and  sincere,  and  which  perhaps  may  recomniund  the  people, 
though  it  has  spoiled  the  tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carry  tlie 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a  great  part  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who  apeak 
them.  It  is  certain  the  light  talkative  humour  of  the  French, 
has  not  a  little  infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shewn  by 
many  instances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  which  is  so  much 
addicted  to  music  and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and 
phrases  to  those  particular  uses.  The  statelineas  and  gravity  of 
the  Spaniards  shews  itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity  of  their 
language ;  and  the  blunt  honest  humour  of  the  Germans  sounds 
better  in  the  roughness  of  the  High  Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a 
politer  tongue,  {J. 


No.  159.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 


I  Bight, 


When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  several  oriental 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among  others  I  met 
with  one  entitled,  The  Visions  of  Mirzah,  which  I  have  read  over 
with  great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when  T 
have  no  other  entertainment  for  them  ;  and  shall  begin  with  the 
first  vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  foUow.s  : 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  my  forefathers  I  always  kept  holy,  after  having  wasjjed 
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myself,  and  offered  up  my  momiDg  devotions,  I  aacended  the 
liigh  hill  of  Bagdat,  io  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  tlie  day  in  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  oa  the  tops  of 
The  mountains,  I  fell  into  a,  profound  eouteraplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life  ;  aad  passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  surely, 
said  I,  man  is  but  a  shadow  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus 
musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rook  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shep- 
herd with  a  musicil  mstrument  'n  his  hand  '  As  I  looked  upon 
him  he  ij  plied  it  to  his  lips  and  bogan  to  [  lay  u[  on  it  The 
sound  jf  it  WIS  esceedmg  sweet  md  wrought  into  a  ^anetv  of 
tuni-H  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious  and  altogether  diftcrent 
fiom  any  thmg  I  had  ever  heard  They  put  mi  m  mind  of  tho^i, 
heavenlj  a  r^  that  arc  played  to  the  depaited  s  uls  of  f,rod  men 
upon  theu  first  arrival  in  paradise  to  weai  out  the  impre  sious 
of  their  last  aj,on  cs  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  jf  that 
hapiy  place      My  heart  melted  awiy  in  sacred  ript  ires 

I  hal  been  often  told  that  the  rook  befoie  me  was  the 
h^uut  of  a  genms  and  that  '!e^e^al  hal  botn  entcrta  ncJ  with 
mus  0  who  hid  passed  by  it  but  nc\er  heard  thit  the  mu^  ciii 
Lad  befjro  made  h  m'lelf  \isible  Whin  he  hal  ii  cd  nj 
thoughts  b\  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played  to  taste  the 
pleaauies  of  his  conversition  as  I  looked  upon  him  1  ke  one 
astonished  he  heck  i  cd  to  me  and  by  the  waging  of  his  hand 
directed  me  to  approach  the  jli  e  where  he  sat  I  drew  near 
with  that  reverence  which  is  lue  to  a  supci  or  nature  and  as 
my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had 
heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.    The  genius  smiled  upon 

'  Thia  muaioal  appjiratua  was  intended,  not  only  to  rnise  tlic  t.lioiigl.ts 
of  Mirzah,  as  h  obaervad,  W  taste  ihe  pleasures  of  the  fulloiving  ooiivei'^*- 
tion  ■  but  to  ra  i8  our  ideris  of  that  aliarming  pbiloaophy,  whiuli  is  tim  cub- 
ist of  i^- 
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me  witii  a  look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him 
to  ray  imagiaatioc,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensioDS  with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  tlie 
ground,  and  taking  me  by  tbo  hand,  Mirzah,  taid  he,  I  hd,\e 
heard  thee  in  thy  Boliloc[uies,  follow  me. 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  roek  and 
pi        g  m      n  th    t  p    f  t   C     t  thy    y  w      1         d  h         d 

tell  m    wh  t  th  t      I  i  I       h  fe        II  y      d      p 

d  g   u    t  d      f  w  t         U    fe  th        h    t      Th       11  y  tl    t  tl 

t       dh         th        Itm       y       dthtd      fw         tht 
til  t         ptfh  ttlft        tyT\httl 

dithtthtil  tfhkm        t 

i        i     i         1  t    If  tb    k  m    t     t   th       th 

Wh  t   th  t       J     h  tl    t    p    t  f    t       ty     h    h 

11  d  t  m  d  d       t    by   tl  d  1     g 

fmllg  fthwldtt  mt  B 

nw       dbtl  tht      th      b       ddwth  dark  t  b  th 

d  d  t  11  m    wh  t  th       1  t        t.     I  b   dg 

•ud  I      t     d  th     m  d  t     f  th     t  d        Th     ]    dg     tl 

t    Bad  h  h  m       If  1        t     t      t      ly      Up 

m       1  h  y   f    t    I  f      d  th  t   t  t  d   f  th    e- 

and  t  t  h       w  t!  I  b    k  h      wh    h 

Id  d  t    th        tl    t  w  t       m  d       p  th  b        b     t 

hddAIw  t       th         hthg  tllmtlt 

tk     b    Ig  t  1     t  fi    t     t       th  1       h        1    t  th  t 

g      t  fl     1    w  1 1    w  y  th         t        1 1  tt  th    b    1      m  fb  ua 

d  t        I       w  beheld  it.     But  tell  me  further,  said  be,  what 

thon  discoverest  on  it.     I  Bee  multitudes  of  people  passing  over 

it,  said  I,  and  a  black  oioud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.     As  I 

looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping 

through  the  bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it 

and  upon  further  examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable 
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trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  whieh  tlie  pasBengew 
no  sooner  trod  upon,  but'  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide 
and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  Tery 
thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  hridgo,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no 
sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  theiu  fell  into  theiu. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay 
closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

"There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very 
small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented' 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several  drop- 
ping unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching 
at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  siglit. 
Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  baubles  that  glitter- 
ed in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when  they 
thought  themselves  within  the  reach  o£  them,  their  footing  failed 
and  down  tliey  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed 
some  with  scymetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals,  wlio 
ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  tlirusting  several  persons  on  trap- 
doors which    did  not    seem   to    lie   in  their  way,'    and   whieh 

'■  The  original  folio  reads— which  did  not  seem  to  have  beiiii  laid  foi' 
ihem.     This  was  corrected  as  above  in  an  errata  to  Ko.  162.— G. 

'  I  befun>  observed  [in  No.  S6.]  tills  licentious  use  ci  btU  for  IhaTi.  Tlie 
eame  fanlt  occurs  here,  in  two  seuteoeea  together;  and  is  t'la  more  offeii 
eive  in  both,  becauBe  bui  meets  ua  again,  (m  its  proper  Bonae,  iudeed)  in 
the  next  sentence. 

■Whatever  authorities  may  be  pleaded  for  this  practice,  it  is  better 
slwajs  to  a''oid  it ;  beoausa  M  13  so  frequently  and  noeeBsariiy  employed 
in  its  oomniJQ  adifrsativ:  aense,  that  to  use  it  comparaiiiielji,  too,  would 
hurt  the  ear  by  a  repetition  of  the  snme  sound,  if  this  aense  of  it  were, 
otIioiKise,  billow  able, —H. 
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ttej  might  liave  escaped,  liad  they  not  heca  thus  forf^ed  iipnii 
thHin. 

"The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  m\ -ell  m  this  melancholy 
[n-ospect,  told  jne  I  had  dwelt  long  enoagli  upon  it  take  thine 
eyes  o£f  the  bridge  said  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  see'it  any  thing 
thou  dost  not  comprehend  Upon  looking  up,  what  mean,  said  I, 
those  great  flights  of  hirds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures, 
liarpyes,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  many  other  feathered 
creatures,  several  little  wingod  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers 
upon  the  middle  arches.  These,  said  the  genius,  ave  envy,  ava- 
rice, superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions 
that  infect  human  life. 

"  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh  ;  alas,  said  I,  man  was  made  in 
vain  !  How  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality  !  tortured 
in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death  I  The  genius  being  moved 
with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a 
Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  his  Betting  out  for  eternity ;  but  cast  thine  eye 
on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  genera- 
tions of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with 
any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  open- 
ing at  the  further  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean, 
that  had  a  huge  rook  of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of 
it,  and  diyiding  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested 
on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it : 
but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  iiinumer' 
able  islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  inter- 
woven with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them. 
I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits  with  garlands  upon 
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their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  Sown  by  tho  aides  of 
the  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  bear  a 
confusod  harmony  of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices, 
and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  mo  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  so  delightful  a  scene,  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  scats  ;  but  the  genius  told 
me  there  ■was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of 
death  that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The 
island-*  said  bo,  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou 
cai  st  see,  are  more  in  number  than  tho  sands  on  the  sea-shore  ; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  whioh  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  further  than  thine  eye  or  even  thine  imagina- 
tion can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after 
death,  who  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which 
they  excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands  which 
abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to 
the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  : 
every  island  is  a  paradise,  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabit- 
ants. Are  not  these,  0  Mirzab,  habitations  worth  contending 
for  ?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of 
earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey 
thee  to  so  happy  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain, 
who  has  suoh  an  eternity  reserved  fur  him  I  gazed  with  inex- 
pressible pleasure  on  these  happy  islinds  At  length,  said  I, 
BJiew  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  seciets  that  be  hid  under  those 
dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock 
of  adamant.  The  genius  making  me  no  answer,"  I  turned  about 
to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
left  me ;  I  then  turned  again  to,  the  vis'on  which  I  had  been  so 

"  This  silence  of  tde  geniiia  has  somctliin^  terriMo  in  it,  anfl  liijs  opeu 
tin  eeeretf  of  the  grent  ileep  more  effi^omally,  thim  the  miist  laboured  de- 
Btrijiiioii  01  theiQ  uuiild  liave  done. — M. 
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long  contemplating,  but,  instead  of  tlie  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  tlie  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  hullow 
valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the 
sides  of  it."  » 

The  end  of  the  first  vision  of  Mirzah. 


No.  100.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3. 


With  &noy  higli,  and  boia  end  dulug  fligha 

Okeech. 

There  is  no  character  more  frequently  given  to  a  writer,  than 
that  of  being  a  genius.  I  have  heard  many  a  little  sonnettecr 
called  a  fine  genius.  There  is  not  au  heroic  scribbler''  in  tho 
nation,  that  has  not  his  admirers,  who  think  him  a  great  genius  ; 
and  as  for  your  smattercrs  in  tragedy,  there  is  scarce  a  man  among 
them  who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  genius. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  consider  what  is  properly  a  great 
genius,  and  to  throw  some  thoughts  together  on  so  uncommon  a 
subject. 

Among  great  geniuses,  those  few  draw  the  admiration  of  ail 
the  world  upon  them,  and  stand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind, 
who  by  the  nicer  strength  of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  as- 
eistance  of  art  or  learning,  have  produced  worts  that  were  the 

.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  muoli  better  poet,  in  prose,  than  in  verae.  This  vi- 
sion liaa  aO  the  merit  of  the  finest  Banto  in  Spenser.— H. 

b  He  means  a  scribbler  in  whnt  is  oHi'led  heroic  versf,  not  a  fierilibldr 
of  heroin,   i,  e.  epio  poems:  otherwise,  what  follows  would  be  au  aiiti-clt 
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doligiit  of  their  own  times,  aud  the  wonder  of  posterity.  There 
appears  something  nohlj  wild  and  extravagant  in  these  great  na 
tural  geniuses,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  all  the  turo 
and  polishing  of  what  the  French  call  a  Bel  Esprit,  hy  whioli 
they  would  express  a  genius  refined  hy  conversation,  refleetlon, 
and  the  reading  of  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest  genius 
wl  ich  r  I  s  through  the  arts  aad  sciences,  takes  a  kind  of  tincturo 
f  om  them  ai  d  falls  unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses  that  were  neyer  disci- 
plined and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
ancents  anl  in  partieular,among  those  of  the  more  eastern  pails 
of  the  world.  Homer  has  innumerable  flights  that  Virgil  was 
not  able  to  reach ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  several  pas- 
sages more  elevated  and  sublime  than  any  in  Homer.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more  darmg  genius  to  the 
ancients,  we  must  own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very  much  failed 
in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  much  above,  the  nicety  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  moderns.  In  tteb-  similitudes  and  allusions,  pro 
vidcd  there  was  a  likeness,  they  did  not  much  tpouhle  themselves 
uhout  the  deconoyi  of  the  comparison  :  thus  Solomon  resembles" 
the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus ;  as  the  coming  of  a  thief  m  the  night,  is  a  si 
militude  of  the  same  kind  m  the  New  Testament.  It  would  be 
endless  to  make  collections  of  this  nature :  Homer  illustrates  oue 
of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the  enemy,  by  an  ass  in  a  field  of 
corn,  that  has  his  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the  villagt 
without  stbring  a  foot  far  it ;  and  another  of  them  tossing  to  am] 
fro  in  bis  bed,  and  homing  with  resentment,  to  'a  piece  of  flesh 
broiled  on  the  coals.    This  particular  failure  in  the  ancients,  opens 

'  i.  e,    TliB  impropriety — wliiuli  makes  Chalmbr's  not?  anperflnoua. — G 

'JieseMbleaJov  '■  foiapiret,"  ButTCsemWesisa  iieutial  verb,  audis,  there- 
fore, used  imjiroperly,— H. 
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e  and  couversation  uf  the  wliule  kingdom  or  couimon- 
■wealtii  whore  tLej  are  employed.  Tte  wisest  of  kiDgs,  alluding 
to  ttese  inviaible  and  unsuspected  spies  wiio  are  planted  bj  kin^ 
and  rulers  oyer  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  those  Toluntary 
informers  that  are  buzzing  about  the  cars  of  a  great  man,  and 
making  their  court  by  such  seeret  mettods  of  intelli"once, 
has  given  ua  a  very  prudent  caution ;  '  Curae  not  the  king,  no 
not  in  thy  thought,  and  curae  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-o!iamber  ■ 
for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voioe,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  toll  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make  use  of  other 
people's  eyes  and  ears,  tliey  sbould  take  particular  care  to  do  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  person 
ifhoae  life  and  conversation  are  inijuired  into,  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  so  infamous  a  oalling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very  much 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties  of  honour,  or 
cheeks  of  consoienoe,  to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evidences, 
where  the  person  accused  has  no  opportunity  of  vindioatlng  him- 
self. He  will  be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful, 
than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  him,  if 
he  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery;  so  that  he  na- 
turally inflames  every  word  and  circumstance,  aggravates  what  is 
faulty,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrepresents  what  is  indiffer- 
ent. Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  such  ignominious  wretches 
let  their  private  passions  into  these  their  clandestine  informations, 
and  often  wreok  thuir  particular  spite  and  malice  against  the  per- 
son whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  enough, 
^hich  an  Italian  author  describes  between  a  spy,  and  a  cardinal 
who  employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented  as  minuting 
down  every  thing  that  is  told  him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low 
voice,  '  Such  an  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends, 
within  my  hearing,  that  you   eminence  was  a  very  great  poltron;' 
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and  aftei  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,  adda, 
that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  conversa- 
tion. The  cardinal  replies,  very  well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The 
spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  till 
the  cardinal  rises  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It        b         dffTtdh  dthttlyh  t 

only  shwdptll       gdtth  mtdj        h 

which  h       b  tpnthmbth.       b  Itthf 

from  that    mp    tm    t  ty    f     q  f       th  m  1 

poor  1        g     f  t    fc  th  Tl     h    t  f  Al         1         d 

Oresar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  instances.  Vulgar  souls  are  of  a 
quite  contrary  character.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a 
dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture  ;  and  of 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains 
in  that  island.  It  was  called  Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with 
several  little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear. 
The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  hat  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who  spoke  into  a  funnelj  which 
was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all 
his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom  he  anpposod  to  he  engaged 
together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had 
at  the  same  time  aa  apartment  over  it,  where  he  used  to  apply 
himself  to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  over-hear  every  thing 
that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  a  Cseaar  or  an  Alexander  would  rather  have  died 
by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such  disingenuous  means  for  the 
detecting  of  it. 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive  after  every 
thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  hira,  passes  his  time  but  very  indiffer- 
ently. He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and 
puts  it  in  the  power  o'  every  insignificant  eni'my  to  disquiet  him. 
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Nay,  he  will  suifer  from  what  has  been  said  of  him,  when  it  ia 
forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it.  Eor  this  reason  I  could 
never  bear  one  of  those  officious  friends,  that  would  bo  telliug 
every  malicious  report,  every  idle  censure  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thougtta  so  variable, 
that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
speeches  or  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy  prococd  very  frequent- 
ly out  of  the  same  month  upon  the  same  person,  and  upon  tht. 
same  occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  bestow  com- 
mendations, as  the  dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refrain  fi'om 
speaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent  in  either  of  these  re- 
speots,  gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disapproves  as 
he  finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  sliall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character,  which  is 
finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history,  and  which  gives  us  the  lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teaz- 
g  1  m    If  w  h         b      d  tj 

H    h  d      f  tb  t    fpl     t  d      b  d 

fthq  mhthb  jtdtmL  !  d 

bdg        df  Ihpt  ddiTwl 

d  th      w  t      1  t     h  m      Y  t  h    w  p    t       tly 

It  tkwltl       mjty       dfiim       p        t  d 

ht  tmtlhl  dli  Adhljm 

tidt       hhdfh  dp       h       fmth  fS        hw 

fmdfmbtt  I  tllfimh  jtyli 

w  d      ly    ffl    t  d      d  t  t  d  with  tl  f 

htmtmbyp  t  plt  dp  tt  t 

tlkj,  tmlym        dtflldise        d       ptl 

mwthtlij  Iwlghmftun      hfeq        ly 

p      dhmif       difth  dt       w         th        tw      bf 

1  th       1  m     t  m     ly      M       th    d  y    f  tb 

p  f        wl        ii    1    d  1  his        t  t     toll  g 
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Vlyat  si  nmH  noicla,  dlFce  lie  peiitia. 


I  iriVE  already  given  my  reader  an  ajjcount  of  a  set  of  merry 
fellows,  wto  are  passiog  tLeir  summer  togetter  in  the  country, 
being  prOTided  of  a  groat  house,  where  thoro  is  not  only  a  conve- 
nient apartment  for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  infirmary 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  aa  are  any  way  indisposed,  or 
oat  of  humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  this  society,  by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  whieh  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  I  shall  here  make 
a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 

Mr  Spectator 
"  We  ar     glid  to  find   tl        J   a  ai  i        e  th     e  tal  1    hu  e   t 
which  we  have  h    e  made  for  t  o  re     ev  q^    f  p,  o  1  n  a     ers  and 
agrceab  e  conver  at  on  inl  &k    1  uso  our  beit     nd    vo  rs  so  to 
improv    ou    elveii    n  th  s  our  s  m    or  ret     ment  ti  it  we  n  ay 
next  w  uter     rve     a  pa,tt  r  s  to  the  town      But  to  the  end  that 
this     ur   nst      t    n  may  le  no  Ics       Ivan  a^  o   s     o   the  ju      c 
than  to  0  irselves  we  s!  all  o  mmun  cate  to  you  one  we  1  ot 
proceed  ng-J   dcB    mg  you  at  the  same  t  me     f  y  u      e  any  Ih    ^ 
faulty  n  then  to  favou    us  w  th  yo  ir  al  no       on       F  r 
must  kno  V  s  r    hat  t  his  b  en  p  opoae  1  amo  g  us  to  chu  e  you 
for  o  r  V  3  tor  to  whi  h  I  must  f  irtl  e    ill  that  one  of  the    ol 
lege  having  declared  Ust  week,  he  did  not  like  the  Spectatoi 
of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any  just  reasons  for  audi 
his  dislike,  lie  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  Nemine  contradiceiUe. 
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"  On  Monday  the  assembly  naa  in  very  good  humour,  having 
receiTod  some  recruits  of  Pr      11      t  tli  t  in  wl    n  nn 

luckily,  towards  tie  middle    t  t!     d  f  t!i        mp     y 

swore  at  his  servant  in  a  very       ghm  th        gptt 

muoh  water  in  his  wine.     Up      wl     1  th    p       1    t     f  th     d  y 
who  is  always  the  mouth  of  tli  p    j     tt     h  I 

liim  of  the  impertinenee  of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  it  had  made 
upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him  from  the  table, 
and  convey  him  to  tho  infirmary.  There  was  but  one  more  sent 
away  that  day ;  this  was  a  gentleman  who  is  reckoned  by  some 
persons  one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  by  otters  one  of  the  greatest  ■ 
boobies  about  town.  This  you  will  say  is  a  strange  character, 
but  wbat  makes  it  stranger  yet,  it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  lie  is 
perpetually  the  reverse  of  himself,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to 
excess.  We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  very 
well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as  inuoh  wit  and  laugh- 
ter upon  the  hackney  coachman,  as  might  have  served  him  during 
his  whole  stay  hero,  had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been 
lumpish  for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived  at,  in 
hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  dispatched  one  of  the  briskest  follows 
among  the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary,  for  having  told  him  at 
table  he  was  not  merry.  Bnt  our  president  observing  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  construing  it  as  a 
contempt  of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  such  companions.  He  was  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but 
his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  tliai 
bo  shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  it,  and  liad  so 
^ood  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  tlioin 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

"  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat  dowu,  but  one  of  tlie 
company  complained  that  his  bead  ached ;  upon  which  another 
asked  him,  in  an  insolent  manner,  what  he  did  there  then  ;    thij 
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inaensiiily  grew  into  some  warm  words ;  so  that  tlio  president,  in 
order  to  koop  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take  tliem  botli  from 
the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  an- 
other of  the  company  tellir.g  us,  he  knew  hj  a  pain  in  his  shoulder 
that  we  should  have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him  to  he 
removed,  and  placed  as  a  weatber-glass  in  the  apartment  above- 
in  enti  on  ed. 

"  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  having  received  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour  twice  or  thrice  as  he 
read  it,  desired  leave  to  retire  into  tho  infirmary.  The  president 
consented,  but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
Buoh  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One  of  the  company  being 
seated  at  tho  lower  end  of  tho  table,  and  discovering  his  secret 
discontant  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish  that  was  served  up, 
and  refusing  to  laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat,  and  desired 
him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner a  very  honest  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him,  his 
neighbour  cried  out,  '  to  the  infirmary;'  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  bo  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same  natural  antipathy  to 
a  pun,  which  some  have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate. 
Upon  the  whole  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour 
sent  off. 

On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  deliut[uent.  This  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  strong  voice,  but  weak  understanding.  Ho  had  un 
luckily  engaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  but  of  a  modest  elocutioB.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to 
every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 
and  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment, Finding  himself  at  length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still 
reasoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confused  manner,  and  to  make 
the  greater  impression  upon   his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud 
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thump  upon  the  table.  The  president  immediately  orderui  him 
to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he 
should  be  aufficiently  weakened  for  oonversation. 

"  On  Friday  thoro  passed  very  little  remarkable,  saving  onlv, 
that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the  persons  iu  custody,  desir- 
ing to  be  released  from  their  confinement,  and  votiching  for  one 
another's  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

"  OnSaturday  we  received  many  excuses  from  persons  who 
had  found  themselves  in  an  unsoeiahle  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  up.  The  infirmary  was  indeed  never  so  full  as 
on  this  day,  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till  upon 
my  going  abroad  I  observed  that  it  was  an  easterly  wind.  The 
retirement  of  moat  of  my  friends  has  given  mo  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  with- 
out assuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  arc  under  confinement,  as  those  who  are  at  liberty,  are  your 
very  humble  servants,  though  none  more  than,"  &o.  C. 
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Man,  considered   in  himself,  is  a        y  h  Ipl 
wretched  being.     He  is  subject  eve  y  m  m 
calamities  and  misfortunes.     He  is  b         w  h    ] 
sides,  and  may  become  unhappy  by  n      b    1         a 
he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  preveu    d  h  d  1 
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It  is  our  comfort,  wliile  we  arc  obnoxioua  to  so  many  aeci- 
denta,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  contingen- 
cies, and  has  in  Ms  hands  the  management  of  every  tiling  that  ia 
oapable  of  annoying  or  offending  na ,  who  knows  the  assistanoo 
we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  aiwiya  reidj  to  be^toi\  it  on  those 
who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  whicli  aueh  a  crtituie  beira  fi  so  infiu. 
itelj  wise  and  good  a  boing,  is  a  firm  jebance  on  htm  for  the 
blessings  and  couTenieneies  of  iifo,  and  an  hibttual  trust  in  him 
for  deliverance  out  of  all  suoh  danyers  and  diflicultiea  as  may  be- 
falus. 

The  man,  who  always  liyes  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he 
who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  contem- 
plation of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his 
safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made  up 
by  the  omniscienoe  of  him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  scnsi- 
bl  f  b  own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is 
aim  hty  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the 
fc  p  n  B  mg,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom, 
haptybyh  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine 
tt   1  ut      nd  loses  his  own  insuf&oiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 

P    ! 

1  mak  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  commanded  to  put 
our  trust  m  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  ue  ;  the 
divine  goodness  having  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing we  should  have  been  miserable,  bad  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  I'e- 
commend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shiill  only  take  notice  of  thesi;  that 
follow. 
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The  firat  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised,  He  will 
not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  without  considering  the  supernatural  blessing  whioli  a<^ 
(lompaniea  this  duty,  we  may  observe  that  it  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  its  own  reward,  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  great  disposer  of  all  things,  contributea 
very  muoh  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  tho  bearing 
it '  manfuDy.  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  succour  at  hand, 
and  that  he  acta  in  tho  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  Such  a  confidenco  of  success.  1 
could  produce  instances  from  history,  of  generals,  who  out  of  a 
belief  that  thoj  were  under  the  protection  of  some  invisible  as- 
siatajit,  did  not  only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost, 
but  have  acted  themselves,  beyond  what  they  would  have  done, 
liad  they  not  been  inspired  by  such  a  belief  I  might  in  the  same 
manner  shew  how  auoh  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  almighty 
being,  naturally  pioduces  patience,  hope,  chearfulnesi,  and  all 
other  dispositions  of  the  miud  tli  it  illeviate  those  cilamities  we 
are  not  able  to  remove 

The  practice  of  this  viituc  idmmistci^  great  eomfoit  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  moat  of  all  in 
the  hour  of  death  "^  hen  the  suul  is  lio\  enng  m  the  last  nio- 
meuts  of  its  separation  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state 
of  esiatenoe,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and  companions 
that  are  altogether  new,  what  can  support  her  under  such  trem- 
blings of  thought,  such  fear,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but 
ihe  casting  of  all  her  eares  upon  bim  who  first  gave  her  being, 

"To  the  bearing  it.  When  the  [iiirtioiple  wiih  the  preoeiling  artiela 
tho,  IB  made  ase  o^  it  becomps  a  sub"tiintiv»  aiid  abould.  therefore  be 
followed  by  the  genittve,  not  the  accmnttiie,  oate.  He  eiiid  bf  fove  "  to  Ih* 
getting  clear  of,"  which  was  right  he  should  heio  have  said  "  to  the  heat- 
ing of  it."— a. 
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who  bas  conducted  her  tbrough  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always 
with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  through 
eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented  this  steady  reliance 
on  G-od  Almighty  in  his  twenty-third  psalm,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Pastoral  Hynm,  and  filled  with  those  allusJODS  which  are  usuul 
in  that  kind  of  writing.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exq^uisite,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  the  followiog  translation  of  it. 


■  Tlie  lord  my  poslure  eliall  prepare, 
And  feod  ma  with  a  Ehepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wanta  supply. 
And  gaafd  me  with  a  watchful  eya  ; 
My  noon-day  wolka  he  shall  abtaud. 
And  all  my  midnight  haul's  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  fiunl^ 
Or  on  the  thiiKty  mountiiin  pant ; 
To  feitile  Tales  and  dewy  meads,- 
My  weary  waud'ring  etepa  he  leads; 
Wliere  peaceful  riveia  soft  and  alow, 
Amid  the  rerdanb  landaua|)e  flow. 

Tho'  in  the  pafha  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  over-spread  ; 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Ijord,  art  with  me  atiil ; 
Thy  friendly  orook  shall  give  me  aid, 
Aiid  guide  me  through  the  dreudful  shade. 

Tho'  in  a  bate  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devioua. lonely  wilds  I  atiay. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  paina  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderuess  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'il, 
And  streams  shall  mnrmnr  all  around. 

'  The  author's  devout  turn  of  mind,  and  exquisite  tasle. 
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Tautl  uou  ee  ^9.    Sipla,  Lnpetce. 


This  13  tie  day  on  wliic}i  many  eminent  authors  will  prob.i 
bly  publiali  tbeir  last  words.'  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  oiir  week- 
ly historians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war, 
will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp,  and  an  ap- 
proaching peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  this 
new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communi- 
cate any  thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but 
very  heavily.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and 
the  improbability  uf  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  every 
other  day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several 
years  last  past.  A  fatetiiius  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun, 
calls  this  present  mortality  among  authors,  '  the  fall  of  the 
leaf 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed,  The  Last  Words  of  Mr. 

'  The  alluaioQ  ia  to  a  stamp  duty  of  a  half  penny  for  every  halt  sheet, 
wbioh  was  to  go  into  force  on  tka  next  day,  Aug.  1.  "Have  yoa  seen  tlie 
red  stamp!"  writes  Swifts  "Methinka  the  stamping  is  worth  a  half 
penny.  The  Obaervator  is  fallen:  the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  witli 
the  Fljing  Post ;  the  Examinor  is  deadly  eiek.  The  Speotator  Icaepa  np 
and  doubles  its  price." — T.  Swift's  Works,  vol. — p. ^6. 

sisted  each  other  in  composing   these   divine  hjmna,  of  which  we  have 

highly  poetienl  in  themselves,  and  taken,  for  the  mnstpart,  from  inspired 
scripture,  bis  true  judgment  suggested  to  him,  that  the  splendour  of  them 
was  best  preBerved  in  a  pure  and  simple  expression :  and  the  furvour  of 
his  piety,  made  that  BimplLcilj  pafhetia — H. 
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Baster.  The  title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that 
about  a  week  after,  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscriTsed, 
More  Last  Worda  of  Mr.  Baxter.  In  the  same  manner,  I  haye 
reason  to  think,  that  seTeral  ingeaioua  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leaye  of  the  puhllo,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give  over  so, 
hut  iatcTid  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  form, 
and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  aa  it  will,  it  is  my  husiaess, 
in  this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  ae. 
C[uaiiit  mj  reader  with  the  motives  by  which  I  act  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  I  should 
throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  is  to  operate  within  these  four-and-twentj 
hours,  or  whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations 
from  day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The  argument  which  pre- 
vails with  me  most  on  the  first  side  of  the  question  is,  that  I  am 
informed  by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the  price  of  every 
single  paper  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  duty  of  it.  Now  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  readers  should 
have  their  learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  in  the  balance,  I 
find  that  those  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
have  much  the  greater  weight.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  reoora- 
penee  for  the  expenoe  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  mueh  instruc. 
tion,  as  will  be  a  very  good  ec[iiivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of 
it,  does  not  find  himself  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man 
for  it ;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
had  two-pennyworth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails 
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With  me  more  than  the  former,  I  consider  that  the  tax  on  pa.pet 
was  given  for  the  support  of  th    g  m  nd  as  I  have  ene- 

mies, who  are  apt  to  pervert  ev    j  II         say, '  T  fear  tliej 

would  ascribe  the  laying  down  n  p  p  n  uch  an  occasion,  to 
a  spirit  of  malecontentedness,  h  h  I  n  olved  cone  shah 
ever  justly  upbraid  me  with.  N  I  ii  II  1  j  in  contributing 
my  utmost  to  tlie  weal  public ;'  and  if  my  country  receives  five 
or  sis  pounds  a  day  by  mj  labours,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased 
to  find  myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  masim,  tliat 
no  lionest  man  should  enrioli  himself  by  methods  that  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  same  rule 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very  well  of  his 
countrymen,  whose  labours  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers 
than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must  explain 
myself  so  far  as  to  accjuaint  my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in- 
significant party  zealots  on  both  sides  ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  hut 
with  an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches,  of  trimming, 
time-serving,  personal  reflection,  secret  hate,  and  the  like.  Now 
though  in  these  my  compositions,  it  is  visiblo  to  any  reader  of 
common  sense,  that  I  consider  nothing  hut  my  eohjeot,  which  is 
always  of  an  indifferent  nature ;  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
ivrite  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the  censures  of  those 
who  will  be  applying  every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persona  and 
tilings  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  ho  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of  this  nature ;  but  nob- 

'V.  Guardian,  166— Note  on  the  svibjaet.— a 

'  Tliia  is  Tiokell's  leading  oltBred  by  modern  editioi's,  on  I  know  no) 
what  authority,  to  the  more  eoramon  form — piibHc  vol. — G. 
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wiliis  tan  ding  nij  name  has  been  sometimes  traducfid  bj  tl:  is  con- 
temptible tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitlierto  avoided  al!  animadver- 
sions upon  tbem.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  malting  them 
appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  thej  are  like 
those  iEiperccptible  insects  which  are  discovered  bj  the  micro- 
Bcope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shewn  themselves  the 
enemies  of  tbis  paper,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  public, 
did  not  I  at  tlie  same  t        t    t  fy  my  ^    t      1    t    th       wh 
its  friends,  in  which  numb      Imy        k  fthmtd 

tinguished  persons  of     11         d  t  p     t  d  j     f 

the  isle  of  Great  Britai         I    m      t  to  tb    k  th        p 

probation  is  so  much  d      tthpfm  astottd 

There  is,  and  ever  will  b     j     t  h      th    w    Id  t      ff    d 

patronage  and  protect        f      tl         wh         d        u    t      d 
truth  and  virtue,  witho  t     g    d  t     tl     p  ^  P    1  ^ 

of  any  partionlar  cause       ft  If  I  1  y    th     m     t 

me,  it  is  that  I  have  n  w  p      t  d    11  th     b  tt  f      1      1 

They  have  been  generally  jl     t  d  t  p  wh    h  p 

peared  serious  rather  tha     b      1  t  b    t  h  m  d     th 

at  what  is  unfashionabl    tb      wh  t  F         y    w    p    t 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  crlmicai.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral  man  as  the 
object  of  derision  :  in  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon 
against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  wea- 
pon may  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which  has  bo  ofte'i  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  profaneness.  C. 
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Since  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy  who  are  now  living 
hiive  taien  their  farewel  of  the  stage,  those  who  succeed  them 
finding  theinselTes  incapable  of  rising  up  to  their  wit,  humour, 
and  good  sense,  have  only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose 
unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience.  When  persons 
of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  differ- 
ence between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  cj  e  to 
some  of  theso  degenerate  comptjsitinns  tliat  I  have  writfeii  the 
following  discourse. 

Were  our.  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  mankind.  It  would  not 
be  fashionable  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors;  the  ma,n  of 
pleasure  would  aot  be  the  complete  gentleman  ;  vanity  would  be 
out  of  countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  esteem  which,  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  Bnglish  stage  were  under  the  same  regulations  the 
Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  that  had, 
in  recommending  the  religion,  the  government,  and  public  wor- 
ship of  its  country.  Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections 
and  limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of  our 
vaeant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments  ;  but  should  always 
rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our  age,  thai 
the  lewdness  of  our  theatre  should  be  so  much  complained  of, 
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and  so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hopc.i^,  that  some  time  or 
otter  wo  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  lieentiousness  of  tha 
theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  aasiBtanoe  to  tbe  advancement 
of  morality,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age."  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut  out  from  this  noble  diver- 
sion, by  reason  of  those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accompany 
it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  should  be  ruined 
by  those  entertainments,  which  were  invented  for  the  accomplish- 
ment and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and  Roman 
plays  were  written  with  sueh  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Socrates 
used  to  frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  onoe,  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the  Roman 
theatre,  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ;  and  as  in 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there 
were  several  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  see 
them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial  on  this  hint  made  tlie 
following  epigram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  applied  to  some 
grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  present  at  forae 
such  entertainment. 


Nosaes  jocoase  (lulee  cum  si 

lorum  Florie, 

Featoaque  lusua,  et  lioentiam  vulgi. 

Cur  in  theati'uin  Cato  seve 

re  veniati ! 

Aaideo  taatum  veneraa,  nl 

lexiroaf 

L.  i.  E 

Wliy  dost  thou  come,  great 

,  ecnaor  of  thy  agt 

To  see  tbe  looso  diveraionB 

of  the  stage  f 

With  awful  counta  Dan  oe  and  brow  aevere, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  orowdl  how  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain! 
Didst  thou  coDie  in  but  to  go  out  again! 

Au  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an  ago 

'  Eefonnation  n/  the  nge.     Impossible.     No  play  will  tahe,  that  is  not 
ftJapted  to  the  prevailing  manners.     Bat  to  flatter  the  age,  ia  not  the  wav 
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among  tlie  Greeks  or  Eoraana  but  thcv  wcig  tou  w  'is  and  g  od 
to  let  the  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  of  su  li  a  natoii, 
that  people  of  the  noat  sensi.  and  ii  tue  go  ild  nDt  be  it  it 
Whatever  v  oes  are  represented  upon  the  sti^e  tliej  ought  to  i 
HO  marked  and  Iranded  by  the  poet  is  not  to  apjear  e  th  i 
laulable  or  im  ille  in  the  person  who  is  tainted  w  th  tl  oi 
But  if  wi.  loolt  into  the  Ei  gl  ^h  c  med  es  abo\e  mentionod  «c 
would  think'  they  weie  formed  u[  an  a  ^uite  contrary  maxm  ai  1 
that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen  stage,  was 
not  to  be  regarded  in  Christian  theatres.  There  is  another  rule, 
likewise,  which  was  observed  by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which 
these  modern  geniuses  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  mas,  never  to 
ohuse  an  improper  subject  for  ridicule.  Now  a  subjcet  is  im- 
proper for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  commisera 
tion  rather  than  laughter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  find  any 
comedy  in  so  polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  viola 
tions  of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band has  given  occasion  to  noble  tragedies,  but  a  Scipio  or  a 
Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been 
improper  subjects  for  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  ouokoldoin  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modern  plays.  If  an  alderman  appears 
upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
An  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with 
the  same  fate.  Knights  and  baronets,  country  squires,  and  jus 
tices  of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  purpose.  1 
have  seen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities.  In 
short,  OUT  English  writers  ate  as  frequently  severe  upon  this  in- 

"  WMd  think.  Tha  author  should  have  ssii,— should  think, — for  he 
iQeant  to  espi'eas  tha  cerlaiiiiy  of  tha  oonoliiEion  ;  not  auy  inclination  of 
oara  to  form  it  Yat  there  seeois  to  be  something  arbitrnry  and  oapri- 
eioua  in  the  osa  of  these  auxiliarj  verba, — would,  ond  should, — -for,  iu  Ihid 
vary  instiuioe^  it  would  be  I'ight  to  say — .a  maijr  igotild  think,  anii  not.  a 
Bum  shotdd  think.  Tlie  rule  ia  olear,  [see  Be.  WalliB,  de  vei  is  awcilianbvi 
tiiutilit]  but  tha  roflsou  of  it  is  not  so  apparent. — H. 
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nocent  unhappy  creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
cuckold,  as  the  ancient  coraio  writers  were  upoa  an  eating  parar 
site,  or  a  Taia-glorioas  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters,  that  the  two 
criminals  are  the  favourites  of  tho  audience.  We  ait  still,  and 
wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they 
.  1  out  of  humour  when  they 
t  s  the  accomplished  gentle- 
e  p  raon  that  is  familiar  with 
t  h  3  own  ;  as  the  fine  woman 
t  n  of  sj  ghtl  ness  and  falsehood.  I  do 
not  know  wh  tl        t  p  il    f    m  h  rrenneas  of  invention,  de- 

pravation of  m  nn  gno  an       f   lankind  j  but  I  have  often 

wondered  that  ou  o  dmaiy  poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves  the 
idea  of  a  fine  man  who  is  not  a  whore- master,  or  of  a  fine  woman 
that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system  of  ethics 
7  t  of  the  wr  t  ngs  of  the  e  eorr  j  t  ( oots  de  tl  e  t  tie  t  St  ge 
>I  rilty  B  t  I  laveheen  d  ve  ted  f  m  tl  s  thought  by  a 
pioject  wh  ol  his  been  ex  cutcd  I  y  an  ng  n  ous  g  tl  na  f 
my  aetiuaintanco  He  his  compose  1  t  see  ns  the  h  'Jtory  f  a, 
you  g  fellow  who  h  s  tal  e  all  h  s  not  ns  of  tl  e  wo  11  tro 
tl  o  stage  and  who  1  as  1  reeled  1  m'^clf  n  \  ry  o  rcumstj  c  f 
h  s  1  fe  and  convprsat  o  ly  the  mis  ms  and  ezimjlea  of  t!  o 
fine  gentleman  n  Ent,l  1  come  Us  If  I  can  irevalujo  1 
to  g  ve  no  a  copy  of  tl  s  i  ew  fasl  one  1  novel  I  w  11  1  ?tow  n 
t  d  iliee  m  n\  works  ■inl  qieston  n  t  but  t  ^y  live  as 
good  an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Don  Quisote  had  upon  ro 
mance.  C. 
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There  is  not  a  y^whhh  bttr  turn  of 

BeDse  in  it,  than  what  w      ft      ii  th    m     tL      t  the  vulgar, 

tLat  custom  is  a  aeeo   1      tua        It  d     i    bl     I     form   the 

man  anew,  and  to  giv    hi  It  d     p     t      altogether 

different  from  those  h  w  b  w  th  D  PI  t  his  history 
of  Staffordshire,  tells  f  dttlth  gtolvo  within 
the  sound  of  a  eloek  1  Iw  j  m  g  h  tn  If  w  th  counting 
the  hour  of  the  day  wh  th      1    i    t       k   tb      1  ck  being 

spoiled  hj  some  aeoid  tthdt  t  IttI  and  count 
the  hour  without  the  h  Ip    f   t        th       ram  as  he  had 

done  when  it  was  ent  Th      h  I  J  t         hi     the  truth 

of  this  story,  it   is  v    y        t         t!    t         t         h  mechanical 

efiect'upon  the  body,    tth       mtm    thtth  erj  extra 

ordinary  influence  up  n  th    m    d 

I  shall  in  this  papei  consider  oneveiy  roniaikable  effect  which 
custom  has  upon  human  nature ;.  and  which,  if  rightly  ohaorved, 
may  lead  us  into  very  useful  rules  of  life.  What  I  shall  here 
take  notice  of  in  custom,  is  its- wonderful  efSeaoyin  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming, 
though  he  took  hut  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts 
BO  strong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entire- 
ly to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  The  love  of  a 
rotirecl  or  a  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is 
conversant  in  one  or  the  other,  until  he  ia  utterly  unijualified  for 
relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  disused.    Nay 
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ft  mftn  raay  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snnff  until  be  is  unable  tc 
pass  away  bis  time  witbout  it;  not  to  mention  how  our  clel  gttin 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science  risi-s  and  improves  in  pio 
portion  to  the  application  whicli  we  bestow  upon  it  Thus  wbit 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  it  length  an  pntuitammcTit  Our 
employments  are  changed  into  our  diversions  The  in  nd  giowa 
f     1    f  th  t  h  u  t       d  to,  and  IS  drawn  with  n. 

It       J  f    m  th        J   th         wh    h    h    has  been  used  to  walk 
Ii   t      ly        h       t  w  t  first  indifi'ereiit  to  as   but 

li        w        p      fi  1   n  11  by         tom  and  practice  btuon  e 
[1  t      &      r  B       n    I  m  his  nitural  philesophy 

th  t  t    t  pi        1    b  tt  r  than  with  those  things 

wbkfit  til  t         tHe  gives  pirticuhr  iiistan 

fit       ft  d      h      lr[  ishicb  the  palate   seldom 

aj  I  p  n  the  first  taste ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relish 

th  m  g         Uy  retains  it  for  life.     The  mind  is  constituted  after 
th        n     n    niier,  and  after  having  habituated  herself  to  any  pi 
t     1  ise  or  employment,  not  only  loses  her  first  aversion 

t  warl     t  but  CO Qceives  a  certain  tondness  and  afiection  for  it. 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,' 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  ■studies  of  anti(^uity,i 
sure  me,"  upon  his  being  obliged  to  seirch  into  several  rolls  a 
records,  that  notwithstanding  sueh  an  employment  was  at  fii 
very  dry  and  irksome  to  him,  he  at  list  took  an  incredible  pleas- 
ure in  it,  and  preferred  it  evea  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  considered  custom 
as  it  makes  things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and 
though  others  have  often  made  the  same  refieetions,  it  is  possible 
'  Dr.  Atterbury — placed  nuieh  liigher  by  his  oontemporarieB  than  by 
poaterity. — G. 
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theymay  '  not  have  drawn  those  uses  fi  im  it  with  which  I  intend 
to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  papor 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  Iniman  nature,  it 
may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities  In  the  first  plaoe,  I 
would  have  no  man  discouraged  \i  ith  that  imd  of  life  or  series  oE 
action,  in  whioh  the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may 
have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhipa  be  very  disagreeable  to  him 
at  first ;  hut  use  and  application  will  cortainly  render  it  not  only 
Jess  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfatt  jry 

In  the  second  place  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  that  ad- 
mirable precept  which  Pythigoras  13  said  to  have  given  to  hia 
disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher  mu'it  have  drawn  from  the 
observ.itioa  I  have  enlarged  upon  Optimum  viteegerms  eligUo, 
nam  conmetuf'o  f octet  jucundzssimum  Pitch  upon  that  course 
f  1  f  wh   h      tl     m    t         11    t       d       t  m  w  II        1      t  tl 

t  d  1  ghtfiil      M       wh  m  t  w  11  p        t  th  m  to 

h        th        wnwyflf  blifthyd         tp 

h  t  wh    h  th       J  dgm    t  tell    th  th    m    t  I    d  bl 

Th  f  t    b  d   1  tl       th    b     t    f      y 

p         tit  hthlhm  dlt 

wU    tl    gth      m  t  b     {,1  w  f 

to      mply  w  th       It 

I    th    third  pi        th       b    rv  t       m  y  t      h  th  t 

u^ld        Ife         mt  11  th       Idhi        ddflil 

ties  which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  '  The  gods,  (said  Hesiod,)  have  placed  Labour  before 
Virtue,  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult,  but  grows 
more  smooth  and  easy  the  further  yoi  advance  in  it.'  The  man 
who  prooeoda  ia  it,  with  steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little 
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time  finl,  that  'her  ways  are  wajK  of  pleasantness,  and  t&at  al- 
her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  wo  may  further  observe,  that 
th  p  t  fin  will  not  only  be  attended  with  that  plcas- 
Tj  wh  b.  n  tu  Uy  wiompanies  those  actions  to'  which  we  are 
h  h  tu  t  i  hut  w  th  those  supernumerajy  joys  of  heart,  that  rise 
f    m  th        u        u  of  such  a  pleasure,  from  the   satisfaction 

f  p  t    th    d    tates  of  reason,  and  from  the   prospect  of 

ah  iiy  ffii  t  ity 

In  h  f  th  pi  ,  we  may  loam  from  this  observation  which 
w    h        mad  th    mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care,  when 

we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too  fre- 
quently indulge  ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions  and 
entertainments,  since  the  mind  may  insensibly  fall  off  from  the 
relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange  that  pleas- 
ure which  it  takos.in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of 
a  much  more  inferior'  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  mate  of  this  remarltable  property 
in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  which 
it  is  aooufltomed,  is  to  shew  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us 
to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  wo  would  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  tbo  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  heaven,  will  not  bo 
capable  of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for 
it  ;■  we  nrust,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if 
we  would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 
ni-e  to  make  us  happy,  in  the  nest.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritual 
joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  Boul  to 
all  eternity,  must  be  planted  iu  her^  during  this  her  present  state 
of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as 
the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

■ffHoT  aiid . 
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0    th      til      L     1  th  1    p     t     who,  by  loug  custom, 

L  t      t  A      thllhbt      fliat      d  sensuality,  malice 

1  t  y  th    ^  th  t    s  goodj  just,  or  lau- 

J  p    p      d  f  r  pain  and  misery. 
L.  t  in  th  m,  they  cannot  he 

ly  n  1  w  may  suppose,  that 
m  w,  and  work  a  mir- 
t  They  may,  indeed, 

tlons  to  which  tliey 
If  h  t  wt  thoy  are  removed 
h  pt  t     gratify   them,  they 

t    ra  nt        and  cherish  in  theiii- 
d   wh    h         called  in  scripture 
ph  tl  m  th  t  n  d  Th  tion  of  heayen  and 

hell  is  so  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  dis- 
covered  hy  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been 
finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of  tlie  last  age,  as  in 
particular  by  Archbishop  TiUotsoii  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  but  there 
is  none  who  has  raised  such  nohle  speculations  upon  it,  as  Dr. 
Scott,  in  the  first  hook  of  his  Christian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  written  in  our 
totigue,  or  in  any  otter.  That  excellent  author  has  shewn  how 
every  particular  custom  and  hahit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  na 
ture,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him  who 
shall  hereafter  practise  it :  as  on  the  ooi^trary,  how  every  custom 
or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  sub 
HBta.  C. 
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Times  corrgpt,  mS  naf  ore  Ul  incLh 

Prc-liWd  the  pcrfnlthU  left  the  sH 

ngbeMnfl; 

'Ml  friend  wilb  fttend,  and  &niilU 

salsttife, 

(.rivMe  life 

Thebe  is  nothing  so  soandaloua  to  a  government,  and  detest- 
able  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  good  men,  aa  defamatory  papers  and  pam- 
phleta ;  but  at  the  same  time  tiiere  is  notiiiug  so  difficult  to  tame' 
aa  a  satirical  author.  An  angry  writer,  who  nannot  appear  in 
print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons,  A  gay 
old  woman,  says  tho  fable,  seeing  all  hor  wrinkles  represented  in 
a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and 
broke  it  in  a  thousand  pieces ;  bat  as  slie  was  afterwards  sur- 
veying the  fragments  with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could 
not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  following  solilocjuy.  What 
have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine  ?  I  have  only  mul- 
tiplied my  deformity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  be 
fore  I  saw  but  one. 

It  has  been  proposed,  '  to  oblige  every  person  that  writes  a, 
book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
down  in  a  public  register  his  name  and  place  of  abode.' 

This,  indeed,  would  have  eifeetualiy  suppressed  all  printed 
scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under 
none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  an  expedient  would 
not  only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who    have    made  it  their 
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merit  to  convey  to  us  so  great  a  charity  in  aeoi-et :  tliere  are  few 
worlis  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with  the  author's  natiio. 
The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before  h(: 
owns  them ;  and,  I  believe,  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  writing, 
would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew,  bcforeliand,  that  they  must 
not  publish  their  productions  but  on  such  conditions.  Eor  my 
own  part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the  public  are  like 
fairy  favours,  which  shall  last  no  longer  thaa  while  the  author  is 
concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  restrain  these 
Bons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  that  all  sides  are  equally 
guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by 
great  names,  whoso  interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  in- 


famous methods.     I  have  n 
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ministry  who  have 
th      th  t  h  p 


I      d     and  1       d  t      t  d 


t     th  m  by  t 
I      Id  1     lly 
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dp  t 
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f  t  t     h 


a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who  should  treat  him  unworthily, 
s  which  he  scorned  to  make  use 

'  11  b  njust  as  to  Imagine 

w  th  a  pcct  to  any  party  or 

li  m  th  ntiments  either  of  a 

1  t  I    h  hly  offended  at  this 

/]i   h  much  in  use  among 


and  employ  against  h 
of  against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  th  t 
what  I  have  hero  s  i 
faction.  Every  on  wh 
Christian  or  .a  geutl  m 
wicked  and  ungene         p 
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US  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  s.nd 
distinguislios  us  from  all  tlio  governments  that  lie  about  us.  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  sti'okea  of  satire  which  are  aimed 
at  particular  peisous  ind  which  are  iujiportod  even  with  the  ap 
pearames  of  tiutli  to  be  the  mark?  of  an  evil  mmd  and  higlly 
ciimmal  m  themselvos  Infimy  like  othpr  punisliments  la 
under  tlie  dnection  and  diatiibtitiou  of  the  migistrati.  in!  i  ot  f 
any  private  persm  \:>cordingly  we  leirn  from  a  fragment  of 
Cieero  that  though  there  wi,re  very  few  capital  punishments  in 
the  twelve  tablos  a  libel  oi  hmpoon  wl  leh  to  jk  awa>  the  go  d  1 
name  of  another  wis  to  be  puni'ihe  I  by  doath  Eut  this  is  tar 
from  being  our  ci-.e  Our  satiie  is  nothing  but  iihddr^  and 
Billingagite  SLUirihty  pa'Sf,^  tcr  wit,  and  he  wlio  can  cdl 
names  in  the  greatest  variety  jt  phrises  is  lool  ed  upon  to  have 
the  shrewdest  pen  By  this  means  the  honour  of  ftmiliei  is 
iumi,d  the  highest  (osts  and  greatobt  t  ties  an-  lendered  cheap 
and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people ,'  the  noblo'jt  virtues  lud  most 
exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  eontemjt  ot  the  vicious  and  the 
igu  rant  Sh  uld  a  foreigner  nhc  knows  nothing  ot  o  ir  prnati 
tactons  orone  who  ii  to  act  hia  part  in  the  worli  when  oui 
jiesent  heats  and  mimositiea  are  forgot  should  I  saj,  such  an 
one  foim  t .  himself  a  notion  of  the  gieitf-st  men  of  all  sides  in 
the  Biiti'-h  nation  who  aie  niw  living  from  the  eharaoters  which 
are  given  them  in  some  or  other  of  those  ihominable  writings 
whioh  aie  dail;  published  among  ua  what  a  nation  of  monstera 
inust  we  appear ' 

As  tbiB  orud  pr  icticS  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all 
tiuth  and  humanity  among  us  it  deseives  the  utmost  dctestdtion 
and  discouiagement  of  ill  who  have  cither  the  love  of  their  coun 
try,  or  the  honour  of  their  religion,  at  heart.  I  would  therefors 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  thoae-wlio  deal  iu 
these  pernicious  ai'ts  of  writing  :  and  of  those  who  take  pleaaure 
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tear  or  hum  it.  But  because  I  would  not  he  tkougkt  singular 
in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  the 
woids  of  Monsieur  Biyle  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgment 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a  libel  is  less 
desirous  of  doing  mischief  tlian  the  authoi  himself  But  what 
Bhall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  m  the  reading  of 
a  dtfamatoiy  Iihel  ?  la  it  not  i  heinous  tin  in  the  si^ht  of  God  ' 
We  must  distinguish  in  this  point  This  pleasure  is  eithei  an 
dgieeihle  aensition  we  aie  aftected  with,  when  we  meet  with  a 
witty  thought  whiih  ii  well  espresaed,  oi  it  is  a  joy  which  we 
conceive  fiom  the  disl  oBom  of  the  person  who  is  defamed  I 
will  Bay  nothing  to  the  flist  of  these  oiBca,  fji  perhipa  '.ome 
would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should 
afE.rm  that  a  man  ia  not  master  of  those  agreeable  sensations,  any 
more  than  of  those  occaaionod  by  sugar  or  honey,  when  they 
touch  his  toDgue ;  but  aa  to  the  second,  every  one  will  own  that 
pleasure  to  be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  in  tho  first  case  is  of 
no  oontinnance;  it  prevents  our  reason  and  reflection,  and  may 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  grief,  to  see  our  neighbour's 
honour  blasted.     If  it  does  not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign 
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that  we  are  not  displeased  with  the  ill-natiire  of  the  satirist,  hut 
are  glad  to  see  him  defame  hia  enemy  by  all  kinds  of  stories ;  and  ■ 
then  we  deserve  the  jmnishment  to  which  the  wi'iter  of  tlio  libi'l 
is  subject.  I  stall  liere  add  the  words  of  a  modern  aiitlior. 
'  St.  Gregory  upon  ex  communicating  those  writers  who  had  dia- 
lionoured  Castorius,  does  not  esuept  those  who  read  their  works ; 
because,  {says  he)  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of 
ihe  hearers,  and  a  gratification  to  those  persons  who  have  no 
i>ther  advantage  over  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in 
reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them  1'  It  is  an 
uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action  would  cer- 
tainly do  it  if  they  could  ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  seK-love  did 
iiot  hinder  them.  '  There  is  no  difference,  (says  Cieero)  between 
advising  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.'  The  Ro- 
man law  confirmed  this  masim,  having  subjected  the  approvers  and 
authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  those  who  are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels, 
so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dispersera  of  them,  are  as 
guilty  as  if  they  had  composed  them ;  for  if  they  do  not  write 
such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  talent  of 
writing,  or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard." ' 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judg- 
■aient  in  this  particular.  C. 

'V.  Bajla'a  Diet  vol.  x.  p.  330,  10  vols  fal.— C. 
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There  is  no  Immour  in  my  countrymen,  which  I  am  more 
inclinod  tu  wjnder  at,  than  their  general  thirst  after  news. 
There  are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plen- 
tifully upoi;  th;s  cuiiosity  nf  then  fellow- subjects.  They  all  of 
them  receive  the  same  adiices  trom  abroad,  and  very  often  in 
thra  dhtthwyfk  t  dfftht 

*^  t  li     1  J      to  th     p  hb     g     d    th 

I  tl         ffh  wthp  f         dbf        hhas 

S  J  fthm  dgTi  IJIf 

■w  J  bl    t    th    p  1  t      f  mj  t  y  tl    t 

t!i  i  t       ly  pi  as  d      tt  ti   m  wh       th  y  d     i 

1    t  h  t     h       th  y  t       Id   b  f        tJ         by  th 

P      t    t        P  H  wh      bl       tl     ]    bl     w  th  th  fl 

*  ^     ^         t  P  y  p  f      tell  g  tl    t 

tfmbdThttg  hy  tf 

d  th        mm     t  I  y         tl 
B  t       twth  t     1    g  w    h        th  t.1     t  11 

m     ydff        t  p  p  d    f  J  m         m     T      t 

1        f  th        la    1   p  tw  th         I  ty     f  f       g 

ptwb       th       mtyptdbydff       td  fm 

P         B         IthHgu        dfm  ygttw  E 

p  tw  th  I     I    f,  tl     m  1  t  d      f  t  t  pi 

fit  d  d    g    wh    h     t  ]  th      gl 

t        llij  bltllth  Ifflmlw 

'    «'  f    tl      p    t     1        t    I        w!    twllb    th  t 

t  p         wh  t  w  11  h      th  q  f  tb  t  wi     h   h       b 
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alrea  Ij  taken      A  westerlj  w  nJ  keep    tha  wl    I     t  th    n  sua 
pense  and  puts  a  stop  to  conver  at  on 

Th  a  g  Qeral  c  r  os  ty  has  been  ri  fee  ]  in  J  nia  n  1  1  j  o  r 
IdtG  wa  s  and  if  r  ali^ly  ^  eeted  m  ght  be  of  gooil  use  to  a 
pe  son  who  hia  oh  a  th  r  t  awake  ed  n  1  m  A\  ty  houl  \  ot 
a  n  an  who  taies  del  ght  n  read  ng  eve  y  th  ng  th  t  a  ne 
ajply  h  raself  to  h  tory  travels  and  other  wr  t  n^a  ot  the  san  e 
kind  where  he  W  11  find  perpptual  fuel  fo  b  S  onr  os  ty  n  1 
neet  w  tli  m  h  m  e  pleas  re  a  1  n  jroven  ent  than  n  tl  e  e 
[ije  of  the  we  k'  An  1  o  e  t  t  alesm  n  wl  o  I  u^^a  she  i 
wl  1  sun  ner  n  expect  t  of  a  battl  a  d  p  rha|  b  balkoi 
at  last  n  y  here  meet  w  th  half  il^n  nadj  He  my 
read  tl  e  news  of  a  hole  ca  nj  a  ^n  n  le  s  ne  th  n  he  n  w 
be&towa  upon  11  o  products  of  any  s  Qj,le  p  at  F  ghts  co 
q  e  ta  and  revolut  ons  1  o  tl  ck  together  The  reader  s 
OS  ty  a  ra  sed  and  sat  sfled  every  noment  ad  ha  [aaoa 
1  apj  0  nted  0  gratified  w  tho  t  I  g  dcta  nod  n  a  state  of 
nnc  rta  nty  f  om  d  y  to  d  ^  r  Ij  ng  at  the  mer  y  of  aea  a  1 
w  nd  In  sho  t  the  n  nd  not  h  re  kept  a  perpetual  gaj  e 
after  knowledge  nor  pun  shed  w  th  that  eternal  th  st  wh  oh  s 
the  port  on  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers  and  coffee  house 
pltc. 

VII  n  ttera  of  fa  t  wl  cl  a  man  1  d  not  know  before  are 
news  to  h  n  and  I  lo  not  e  h  w  any  haberda&ber  n  Cl  eap 
s  de  a  m  re  eon  rned  11  o  [  resent  q  a  rel  of  the  C  ntona 
than  he  waa  n  tl  at  f  the  Leig  e  At  least  I  bel  eve  ev  y 
one  w  11  all  w  me  t  a  f  more  mpo  tance  to  an  Eng!  hman  to 
know  the  b  story  of  h  s  ancpstora  tl  an  tl  at  of  h  o  C  ntemj  r 
r  OS  wl  0  1  ve  upon  the  banka  of  tho  Danube  o  the  Bo  the  a 
As  for  those  who  a  e  of  another  m  nd  I  shall  rocouiniend  to 
them  the  foil  w  ng  letter  f  om  a  j  rojeeto  who  s  w  11  g  to 
turn  a  pen  j  by  tl  s  ren  a  k  ble  c      ob  tj  of  1  s    ou  t  y    en 
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".  Mr.  Spectator, 
"You  must  L^Te  jbscrteJ,  that  men  wlit  fi  qui.  it  tcffpe 
liouaes,  and  deliglit  m  news,  aie  pleased  with  orcry  th  n^;  that  la 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  wiiat  they  have  not  heaid  hifoie  A 
victory,  or  a  defeat,  aie  equally  agreeable  to  thi,m  The  iliut 
ting  of  a  cardinal's  mrnith  ])leiaea  t!.=in  one  post  ^nd  the  open 
ing  of  it  anotier.'  They  an  gkd  to  hear  the  Fren(,b  court  is 
removed  to  Marli,  and  aie  afterwards  as  much  delighted  with 
its  return  to  Versaillos  They  read  the  advertisements  with 
the  same  curiosity  to  the  ai tides  of  public  news,  and  are  as 
pleased  to  hear  of  a  pye  bald  horse  that  la  strayed  out  of  i  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whule  tiotp  that  hao  been  engaged  in  any 
foreign  adventure.  In  bhoit  they  hi^e  i  relish  f^r  e\erj  thing 
that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste. 
Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is 
very  near  being  dried  up ;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have  con- 
tracted suoh  an  inextinguishable  thirst  after  it ;  I  have  taken 
their  case  and  my  own  into  oonsideration,  and  have  thought  of  a 
project  wliieh  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  botli.  I  have 
thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall  comprehend  in 
it  all  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  every  little  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  Loudon,  or  in 
other  words,  within  the  verge  of  the  penny-post.  I  have  pitched 
upon  this  scene  of  intelligenee  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
carriage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap ;  and  secondly,  because  1 
may  receive  them  every  day.  By  this  means  my  readers  will 
have  their  news  fresh  and  fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who 

'  Before  a  new  Cardinal  h  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  rank, 
the  Pope,  in  a  eeeret  conaiatorj,  '  shuts  hia  mouth,'  by  laying  a  finger  oil 
liis  lips,  and  in  the  next  eonsistorj,  opens  it  again, — an  emblematical  pro- 
eeediiig,  which  has  given  rise  to  mneli  eonlroverey  and  a  papal  Bull. — G 
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caunot  sleep  with  any  satisfadiou  at  present,  for  want  of  being 
informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  to  bed  contentedly,  it  being 
my  design  to  put  out  my  paper  every  niglit  at  nine-a  cloclc  pre- 
cisely. I  have  already  established  correspondenoos  in  these 
several  places,  and  received  very  good  intelligence. 

"  By  my  last  advices  from  Knights-bridge  I  hear  that  a 
liorse  was  clapped  into  the  pomid  on  the  third  instant,  and  that 
he  was  not  released  when  the  letters  came  away, 

"  We  are  informed  from  Paukridge,'  that  a  dozen  weddings 
were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother  church  of  that  place,  but 
arc  referred  to  their  next  letters  for  tlie  names  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

"  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow  Blight  had 
received  several  visits  from  John  Milldew,  whicli  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts. 

"  By  a  fisherman  which  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith, 
there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  person  well  known  iu 
that  place,  is  lilte  to  lose  his  election  for  church-warden ;  but  this 
being  boat-news,  wc  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it, 

"  Letters  from  Paddingtoa  bring  little  more  than  that 
William  Sc[ueak,  the  sow-gelder,  passed  through  that  place  tlie 
fifth  instant, 

"  Ttey  advise  from  Fulharn,  that  things  remained  there  in 
the  same  state  they  were.  They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the 
letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at 
Parsons  Green ;  but  this  wanted  confirmation. 

"  I  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the  news  with 
which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up 
regularly  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  of  those  public -spirited  readers,  who  take 
more  delight  in  acqualuting  themselves  with  other  people's  biisi 

'  Panoras — tLen  a  famous  place  for  weddings. — 0. 
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Dess  tban  their  own.  I  hope  a  paper  of  this  kiid,  which  lets  ns 
know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  ub,  than 
those  which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and' 
make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we  may 
justly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive 
this  project  favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  more ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy  sir,  with  all 
due  respect, 

"  Tour  most  obeJiont,  and  most  humble  servant." 

—  c. 


So.  453.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9. 


My  rIMng  body  fluough  Uie  air, 

Ceebcu. 

Thehe  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exeicjse  of  the  mmd  than 
gratitude  It  is  accompwiied  with  lach  an  inward  aatisfietion 
thit  the  iity  3  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  peifo  raauee  It  is 
not  like  til,  practice  of  many  othei  (  rtues  difBcult  and  painf  il 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasuie  that  were  there  lO  positue 
command  wh  ch  enjoined  it  noi  any  rceomj  ense  laid  up  for  it 
heieafter  a  generous  mmd  would  indulge  m  it  tui  the  natiia 
gratificition  that  aceom;  aniLS  it 

If  gratitude  is  d  le  from  man  to  man  how  much  more  from 
man  to  his  Makei  '  The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer 
upon  ns  those  bounties  wh  cli  proceed  more  immediately  trom  hia 
haul  but  even  those  benefiN  wt  ich  re  eoiveyed  to  us  by  otheis 
Every  bkssiu^  we   ei  joy   1  y  whit   met js   soeva    it  may  be  de 
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rived  upon  us,  is  tlio  gift  of  him  who  is  tlie  great  author  of  good, 
and  father  of  mcroiea. 

If  gratitude,  when  eserted  towards  odo  another,  naturally 
produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man ; 
it  exalts  the  Boul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great 
object  of  gratitude ;  on  this  beneficent  being  who  has  given  us 
every  thing  wo  already  possess,  and  from  whom  we  expect  evoiy 
thing  we  yet  Lope  for. 

Most  of  tho  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either  direct 
hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 
their  respective  attributes  and  perfections.  Those  who  are  ao 
quainted  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
still  extant,  will  upon  reflection  find  this  observation  so  true, 
that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  One  would  wonder  that  more 
of  our  Chr  st  an  poets  have  not  tu  nel  tl  e  r  tl  DUghts  this  way, 
es]  ally  f  we  con  der  that  o  r  dea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
not  only  nhn  tely  n  re  ^reit  an  i  nol  1  than  what  could  possibly 
enter  nto  the  he*  t  of  an  heathen  b  t  filled  with  every  thing 
hit  n  ra  s  the  ma^  at  on  and  g  e  an  pportunity  for  the 
B  bl     est  tho  ^hts  and    oncejtona 

PI  tarcl  tells  us  of  a  1  atl  en  who  was  8  ging  an  hymn  to 
D  a  a  n  wh  cl  he  celebrate  1  1  er  to  her  d  1  ght  in  human  sa- 
r  fi  es  and  other  nsta  ces  of  eltj  a  d  revenge ;  upon  whicji 
a  1  oet  who  wis  present  at  th  s  p  eco  of  de  ot  on,  and  seems  to 
h  ve  had  t  tr  r  dea  of  the  d  v  ne  nit  r  told  the  votary  by 
VAy  ot  reproof  that  n  reco  npense  for  h  3  hymn,  he  heartily 
w  bed  be  m  ght  I  ave  i  da  gi  te  of  the  same  temper  with  the 
go  IdesB  he  el  brated  It  was  udeed  nposaible  to  write  the 
pra  sea  of  o  e  of  the  fal  e  dc  t  s  accord  g  to  tho  pagan  creed, 
tl  o  t  a  stu  e  of  n  pe  t  uence  and  absu  d  ty. 
The  Jew  vl  o  b  fo  e  the  t  mes  of  Christianity  were  the 
0  Ij  [eopl    til  t  b  d    h     k  ovledge  of  tie  true  God,  have  set 
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the  Ohristian  world  an  example  how  tliey  :ug]it  to  employ  this 
divine  talent  of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produoed 
men  of  great  genius,  without  eonsidering  them  as  inspired  wri- 
ters, they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and  divine  odes, 
which  excel  those  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subjeet  to 
which  it  was  eouseorated.  This  I  think  might  easily  be  shewn, 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some  pieces  of 
divine  poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  favonrable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  any  work  of  the  same 
nature  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  ray  readers. 

When  all  thy  mereies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  eoul  surveys ; 
Ti'anspoi'teii  with  tlia  view,  I'm  lost 

lu  wonder,  love,  uud  praise: 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratituda  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravieh'd  heart  I 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  my  life  suatain'd 

And  all  my  wauta  redreet, 
When  in  the  eilent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breasC 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  crioa 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  hud  learnt 
To  form  themselvaB  in  pray'r. 


Dnnumber'd  comforts  to  my  b< 
Thy  tender  care  hestow'd, 

Befoi'e  my  infant  heart  conoei' 
From  whom  those  comforts 
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Whan  in  the  elippVy  patlia  of  youtli 

With  haedlesa  steps  T  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  oonTej'd.  me  safe 

And  led  me  np  to  man ; 

Through  hidden  daagers,  toile,  and  deatl^a, 

It  gentlj  olear'd  my  way. 
And  through  the  plaiising  snares  of  vice. 

Mare  to  be  faur'd  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sielinesB  oft  hast  thoa 

With  health  renew'd  my  face. 
And  when  inainaand  sorrows  annk 

Revived  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteouB  hand  with  worldly  blies 

Has  made  my  cup  nid.  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Haa  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  tlianka  employ. 
Nor  ia  the  least  a  ohearfnl  hearty 
That  tastes  tliose  gifla  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  puraue, 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 


When  nature  fails,  and  day  nnd  night 
Divide  tliy  works  no  more, 

My  ever^i'ateful  hearty  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  aong  I'll  raise, 
For  oh  1  Eternity's  too  abort 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 
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I  SHjtLL  this  day  lay  l>efore  my  reader  a  letter,  w;itten  by 
the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday,"  ■which  contained  proposals 
for  a  printed  newspaper,  that  should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  penny-post. 


"  The  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday's  letter,  in 
which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  me  to 
lay  before  you  two  or  three  more ;  for,  you  must  know,  air,  that 
wo  look  upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes '  of  the  learned  worlil,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  jou  have 
approved  of  it,  though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own 
funds,  and  for  our  private  use. 

"  1  have  thought  a  News-letter  of  Whispers,  written  every 
post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom,  after  the  aa.me  minm.r  at  thai 
of  Mr.  Dyer,=  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historian, 
might  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to 
the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  ot  news  whn,h  nic 
communicated  as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  pleisurc  to 
the  hearer ;  first,  as  they  are  private  history,  and  in  the  neit 
place,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandal  ThcSL 
are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in.  an  article  of  news,  which  re 
commend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  eaie  of  the 
curious.     Sickness  of  persons  in  high  posts,  twilight  vi!=it8  paid 

No,  462. 

SeeretHty  of  the  Treasury  and  Direoti  r  of  tlie  Mijit.— G 

V.  Tfttler,  No.  18,  Niehol's  note.— C. 
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ad  d  I  y         sters  of  state,  clandestioe  com  tsliips  and 

g      s       t    m  QTS,  losses  at  play,  applications  for  places^ 
w  th  tl  ]     t       successes  or  repulses,  are  the  materials  iu 

h  !i  I  I  fly  t  d  to  deal.  I  have  two  persons,  that  are 
h  f  til  tL  presentative  of  a  species,  who  are  to  furnish 
m  w  th  th  wh  p  rs  wliicli  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  corre- 
p  d  t  T!i  fi  t  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descended  from  the 
tfmly  ftt  Husliea.  The  other  is  the  old  Lady  Blast, 
wh    hia  T  cows  tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great 

t         t  L     d  J  Westminster.     Peter  Hush  has  a  whisper- 

g  h  1     n         t    f  the  great  coffee-houses  about  town.     If  you 
1        w  th  h       n  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  cor- 
n       ft       d    p  ok    in  your  ear.     I  have  seen  Peter  seat  him- 
li  r     y    f  seven  or  eight  persons,  whom  he  never  saw 

|j  f       in  1      1  f  d  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was 

tt  t         11  him,  has  communicated  to  them  in  a  low 
d      d     th    seal  of  secrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in 
th        u  t  y  wh    w  3  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment 
t]j  u  tw  mgofhim.    If  upon  your  entering  into  a  coffee- 

house yon  sec  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  by  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is 
among  them.  I  have  known  Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the 
day  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at 
Will's,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus 
effectually  launched  a  secret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
hear  people  whispering  it  to  one  another  at  second  hand,  and 
spreading  it  about  aa  their  own ;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  the 
great  incentive  to  whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has 
of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  has  access  to  greater  people  than  one  would  imagine.  After 
having  given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that 
virtuous  lady,  the  old  Lady  Blast,  who  is  to  communicate  to  me 
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the  private  tranBaotions  of  the  crimp  table,  with  all  the  arcana 
of  the  fair  ses.  The  Lady  Blast,"  jou  must  underatanci,  LiiB 
Buch  a  particular  malignity  La  her  whisper,  that  it  .blights  like  an 

t    Ij  w    il       d  witl   rs         jptt       thttb      til       p 

S!h        ptllr      kt       k       p       twldg        dlt 

W  m  d     b         fi      W  f   1     1  ty  t     tl         f    tm 

H        h   p  k  tj       g      m      b     w   h    kU 

fill     b    Ubful  J       g  f  11  w  w  th  d    t     p       th  t  1 1    I 

d      Sh  tu  t      t  f    g  d       I    t    t 

1  t      t        as        t  Sh         b    g     th         Itlj       1  d 

g     1    tl        bl        I     b    t    b  wl    1  L  dt    1   1 

J    1  11      t      d  t  J  t  11  y       13 

1  p     f  th  t  g      dm  tl  i  t     1        th    m         j    t 

h        t         h         th  1 1        b  th  b       th        h 

d    d  Bj  th  d  tl     1  k    h  Ip     I  (J      t  t  b  t  I 

li  If  f  1         t  yh      I     m  1  tt  Ify         pi 

my  p    J    t  I    b  11  b  to  wH   p      b\  tl  y        t  ]  i 

]      t  t  b  t  y  f     y       t  11  b  w  il 

pi       d  w  tl  m     wh      1  d        th  t  y  j  1  I 

dhm         wdl  Utlmt  t 

H        gg         y  Ithfthpjtlhll        tl 

t  pi  gg    t  +    J  th     f  thly  p  mj  1 1  t     h    h 

I    h  11  1  k  1      t  t   y  pect  t       1  w   d  m      I       d      t 

t  II J  th  t  tl  1      th       m  F  Q  y 

d  IT  11     d        w  11  t  V    wh    p  bl   b         y 

tl    wb  t   b  y     11  A    A  t    f  tl     W    1      f  h    L  d 

m  which  tbeygne  u&  an  abstract  of  all  such  books  as  aiepiintcd 

'  Mr.  Michael  De  la  Roelie,  S8  vol.  8vo. ;  in  Eug.  uudci'  different  titles ', 
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ill  any  part  of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  mj  design  to  publish 
every  month.  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Uulearued.  Seve- 
ral late  productions  of  my  own  country-men,  who  many  of  them 
make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me 
in  this  undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  wort,  possibly  make  a  re- 
view of  several  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  accounts 
above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  works  which  bear  such  a  title.  I  may,  likewise,  take 
into  consideration  such  pieces  as  appear  from  time  to  time,  uuder 
the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  in 
public  assemblies,  by  the  title  of  the  Learned  Gentlemen.  Our 
party-authors  will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not 
to  mention  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are  often  men 
of  no  learning,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  ean  be  made 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that 
so  useful  a  work  deserves. 

"  I  am  ever,  most  worthy  sir,"'  &c. 

0. 


No.  458.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15. 


I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  naa  yesterday 
given  mo  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  eon- 

'  The  motto  fi'ora  Hosiod  svas  not  prelixeJ  tu  this  paper  in  the  Speot, 
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fidenoe  to  refuse  his  glass  in  Lis  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he  grew 
so  flustered  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into  his  own 
hands,  abused  eyerj  one  of  the  company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the 
gentleman's  head  who  treated  him.  This  has  given  me  occasion 
to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  Ticious  modesty,  and  to  remem- 
ter  tho  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that '  the 
person  has  but  an  iU  education  who  Las  not  been  taught  to 
deny  any  thing.'  This  false  kind  of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  be- 
trayed both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned  im- 
pudence, and  is  the  more  inescusable  to  reason,  because  it  acts 
to  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished  with  a  kind 
of  remorse,  not  on!y  like  other  vicious  habits  when  the  crime  is 
over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  committed, 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and  nothing  is 
more  contemptible  than  the  ialse.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason  :  false  modesty  is 
ashamed  to  do  any  thing  tliat  is  opposite  to  the  humour  of  the 
company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal, 
false  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is 
only  a  general  undetermined  instinct ;  tlie  former  is  that  in- 
stinct, limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
religion. 

We  may  conclude  tliat  modesty  to  be  false  and  vicious,  whicli 
engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  ie  ill  or  indiscreet  ov  which  re 
strains  him  from  doing  ^  ythngthit  sofaoo  trarj  n  t  e  How 
many  men,  iu  the  common  concerns  of  !  fi»  lend  sums  of  m  ney 
which  they  are  not  abl  to  spare  ire  boun  I  for  persons  whon 
they  have  but  little  fr  endsh  p  for  g  ve  reeom  n  ndatory  chirio 
ters  of  men  whom  they  are  not  acqua  t,ed  v  f  h  be  ow  ]  laces  on 
those  whom  they  do  not  estee  n  1  ve    n  s     ha  ma  as  t     y 

themselves  do  not  apjrov       a    1   all   tl  s   n    re  \    b  e     L  y 
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have  not  the  confidence  to  resist   solioitatijn,  importunity,  or 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  suoh  actions  as 
are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 
When  Xenophanes  was  called  timorous,  because  he  would  not 
venture  hb  money  in  a  game  at  dice  :  '  1  confess,  {said  he,)  that 
I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing.'  On  the 
contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  in  the  com- 
pany whore  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets 
himself  go  to  every  action  or  discourse,  however  unjustifiable  in 
itself,  so  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  present  party.  This,  though 
one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dispositions 
in  human  nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of  speaking  or 

tg  dlf         irtlm  Ittht  h 

tt  p    7    1      Id  b        h  m  d    t  h  m    !f  b\  th 

p        pi       f  d       t 

I     th  d  jl  t  I      f  1  I    tj         t 

t  m      f    m    1      £  wl    t       y     I        1    1     d  11        H> 

d  w     th      ht        U      g^    t  t    1  J       t  d 

mjl  1      tl      h     d      I    1    11      ly  dw  11    I  fl 

wh    h  1  t  m  k         tl      t  t  W    h 

L  gl     d     p  1      b    hf  1  J  th    g  th  t     g    d 

Ig  AwUldm  bldto  1  t 

n  a  of  this  nature,  and  very  oiten  to  appear  a  greater  libertme 
than  he  s  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  countenance  among  the 
n  f  n  de.  Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  shamefaced  in 
all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  humour  prevails 
upon  us  daily ;  insomuch,  that  at  many  well-bred  tables,  the  master 
of  the  house  is  so  very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  confi- 
dence to  Bay  grace  at  his  own  table  :  a  custom  which  is  not  only 
practised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was  never  oruitiud  by 
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the  heathens  themselves.  English  geutlemen  who  travel  into 
Eomau  Catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with 
people  of  the  heat  quality  kneeling  in  their  churches,  and  engaged 
iu  their  private  devotions,  though  it  he  not  at  the  hours  of  public 
worHhip.  An  oftoer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  in 
those  countries,  would  be  afraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreli- 
gious, but  an  ill-bred  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit 
down  at  table,  without  offering  up  his  devotions  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  same  show  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  re- 
formed churehea,  and  enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conver- 
sation, that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in  our  nation, 
may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is  natural 
to  us,  but  the  gieit  occasion  of  it  le  certainly  this  Those  bwanns 
of  lectarieo  that  ovei  ran  the  nation  m  the  time  of  the  great  re 
bellion,  e^^lled  their  hypooiisy  bo  high,  that  they  had  converted 
our  whole  language  mto  a  i  irgon  of  enthusiaim,  insomuch,  that 
upon  the  lestoration  men  thought  they  couW  not  recede  too  tar 
fiom  the  beha\iour  and  practice  of  those  persons  who  had  made 
religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies  This  led  them  mto  the 
other  extreme,  e\eiy  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as 
puritanical ;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ridiculers  who  flour- 
ished in  that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that  was  serious,  it 
has  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us,  iliy  this  means 
we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that  vicious  modesty  which  has  in 
some  measure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  w'lO  is  possessed  with  them , 
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but  m  regard  to  otliers,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernieious  as  bare 
fiwiGd  irreligion.  The  duo  mean  to  be  observed  is  to  be  sineerelj 
virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  wc  are  so.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  ivritiiigs,  tbaai 
that  whieli  is  pronounced  against  those  wlio  have  this  perverted 
modesty,  to  he  ashamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  such  uii- 
gpealtable  importance.  C. 


Mo.  459.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  18. 


Beligiok  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads.  The 
first  comprehends  what  wo  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are 
to  practise.  By  those  things  which  wc  aro  to  believe,  I  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  ia  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we 
could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature , 
by  the  things  which  wo  aro  to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  religion.  The  first 
of  these  I  sliall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by 
that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind,  we  find 
many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith,  that  they  uegleet  mo- 
rality ;  and  many  who  build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they  do 
not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  de- 
fective in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evident  to 
those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  tliem,  and 
ivhieh  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper. 
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Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian  duty  into 
iiioi-ahty  and  faith,  and  that  they  have  hoth  their  peculiar  excel- 
Jeneies,  tlie  first  has  the  pre-eminence  in  several  respects. 

First,  Beoause  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  stated 
the  notion  of  it,)  is  of  a  fised,  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure 
when  faith  shall  feilj  and  be  lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater 
good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by 
morality  without  faith;  than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Beoauso  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to  human 
nature,  by  quieting  tho  mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity, 

Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  certain 
than  that  of  faith  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  moralitj  as  much  as  they  diffei  in  those  of 
faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as 
inimorality;  or  to  put  the  same  reason  in  another  light,  beoause 
it  is  generally  owned  there  may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel 
(particularly  in  the  caie  of  invmoible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a 


Sixthly,  Because  faith  -i  ems  to  draw  its  principal,  if  not  all 
its  excellency,  from  the  mfli  ence  it  has  upon  morality ;  as  we 
shall  see  more  at  lar^e  if  we  consider  wherein  consists  the 
excellency  of  faith   )r  the  belief  of  revealed  religion  :  and  this  I 

First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights,  several 
points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives  to  enforce 
tho  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Bi.in^,  ml. re  endearing  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  truer  state 
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of  OTiraelves,  liotli  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vilonoss  of  owr 
natures. 

Eourttlj,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  vice, 
which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so  very  great,  that  ho  who  is 
possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  soToreign  judge  of  it,  is 
represented  hy  several  of  our  divines,  as  hating  sin  to  the  same 
degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was  made  the  piopi- 
tiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  b  g  th  d  \  J  prescribed  method  of 
mating  morality    ff    t  al  to  sal 

I  have  only  t       I    d    n  tl  1   heads,  which  every  one 

wlio  is  conversa  t  d  ur  f  th  ature  will  easily  enlarge 
upon  in  his  owi   th     ght         d  d    w  lusiona  from  them  which 

may  be  useful  t    h  tl  d     t    f  his  life.      One  I  am  siire 

is  so  obvious,  th  t  h  t  m       t    n  mely,  that  a  man  cannot 

be  perfect  in  t  1  m  f  m  I  ty  who  does  not  strengthen 
and  support  it  w  th  th  t    f  th    Ch     t       faith. 

Besides  thi  I  h  11  1  j  d  wi  tw  or  three  other  masinis 
which  I  think  ^     n    y  d  1        f        wh  t  haa  been  said. 

First,  that  w  h  Id  1  p  t  al  ly  cautions  of  making  any 
thing  an  article  f  f  tl  wh  h  d  n  t  contribute  to  the  confix- 
niation  or  impr      m    t    f  n       1  fy 

Secondly,  Th  t  n  t  1  f  f  th  n  be  true  and  authentic, 
which  weakeua  ul  t  th  p  t  al  part  of  religion,  or  what 
I  have  hitheito  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  or  natural  reli 
gion,  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any  danger  from  embracivig 
ChiHtianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doc 
trines  of  our  national  church. 

There  is  likewise  another  masim  which  I  think  maybe  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  is  tlris,  that  we  should 
In  all  dubious  points  consider  any  ill  oonscttuences  that  may  arise 
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f    m  th  m       pp       ^  til  y    h     Id  b  neous,  before  we  give 

I  t  t    th  m 

1  pl  tl    t    1   p  t  bl    p      t °  of  pe       ut        ma 

f  ai      b     d       th      ml)  tt     n^  tb        m  n !    w  tb 

ltd       Ignt  dlltb       bmeol  ntm     tad 

tb  m  t    p    f      wl    t  tb  y  d        t  b  1  we   ut  tb  ii 

ff  f    m  tb    il  lit  f  society,  afflict  tbeir 

bd       dt        tb       ft  bttb         eputations,  ruin  tbeir 

f  mil       m  k    tb      I        p      f  1        j  t       end  to  tbem.     Sure 

wb      I  b  d      df  1  I  g  from  a  principle,  1 

w     Id  b        t  Uy  00  1    f  tb    t     tii    f  it,  as  of  a  matbemati 

id  t         bfl  11         t        to  act  upon  it,  or  malit 

t     p    t    f  my     1  g 

I     th  tb        jur      1  gLbour  is  plain  and 

1    t  tb    p        pl    tl    t  p  p       1  ing  it,  of  a  dubious 

llptlJ        t  M      Ity       mh  gbly  violated  by  tbc 

d     h  lb  1  f        b  t       man  thinks  the  true 

y  t  f  fe  th.  m  y  just  fy    t   is        y  rtaiu.     I  cannot  but 

tb    k    f  I  p    d  b     ty       w  11  as  zeal,  it  will  not 

be  for  shewing  itself  by  such  cruel  instances.     But,  to  conoludo 

with  tbe  words  of  an  excellent  autbor,  '  We  have  just  enougb 

religion  to  make  us  bate,  but  not  enougb  to  make  us  love  one 

auotber.' '  C. 

a  quotation  from  Ai'^hbishop  Tillof.BOD 
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with  wonted  obliaa)  of  jingling  veise  dalighl. 
I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing  Ilomor's 
balance,  in  wtich  Jupiter  is  represented  as  weighing  the  fates  of 
Hector  and  Achillea,  with  a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that 
deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnua  and  Maeas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of  scripture, 
where  we  are  told,  that  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the  clay  before 
bis  death,  bad  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  bioa  found 
wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almightj  h 
desoribed  as  weighing  the  moimtxins  m  aciles,  making  the  weight 
for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds,  and,  il 
others,  as  weighing  the  aationi  of  men,  and  laying  their  calami 
ties  together  in  a  balance  Milton,  as  I  have  obseiyed  m  h 
former  paper,'  hid  an  eye  to  E,e\eral  of  these  forogomg  in-^tances, 
in  that  beautiful  deaciiption  wherein  he  represents  thf,  iichangil 
and  the  evil  spirit  a^  addiesoing  thembelves  foi   the  conilit,  but 
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parted    by    the   balance   whicb   appeared   in    tbe   heavens,  an"! 
weiglied  tbe  coDBeijnences  of  such  a  battle. 

Til'  Eternal  to  prevunt  eueh  hori-id  fray, 

Hung  fortJi  in  heay'n  his  golden  scales,  jet  seen 

Betwiit  Astrea  and  the  Bcoi'pion  sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  firat  ha  weigh'd, 

The  ponduJouB  round  earth  with  balane'd  ali- 

In  connterpoisa,  now  ponders  all  OTents, 

Battles  and  realms ;  in  these  ha  puts  two  weights 

Tha  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  hitter  quick  up  flew,  and  kiakt  the  beam  ; 

Wbioh  Gabriel  sp3-ing,  thus  bespaka  the  fiend. 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  tton  bnow'st  roino, 
Neither  our  own  but  given;  what  folly  than 
To  boast  ivhat  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Haav'n  permits,  nor  miae,  though  doubled  mora 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  waigh'd,  and  shown,  how  l^ht,  how  weak, 
If  thoa  resist.    Tha  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  noi-  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 

These  several  amusing  thoughts  haying  taken  poasessioii  of  my 
mind  some  lime  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  themselvep 
with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  yery  odd 
kind  of  vision.  I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  Btudy,  and 
seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing 
speculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me,  as  usual.  Whilst  I 
was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of  morality,  and  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  public  ;  I  saw, 
methought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  in  tha 
same  metal  over  the  table  that  stood  before  me;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each 
side  of  them.  I  found  upon  examining  these  weights,  thoy 
(.hewed  the  ^alue  of  e>ei-y  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 
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I  made  an  essay  of  tbemj  by  putting  the  weight  of  wisdom  in  one 
scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  latter,  to  shew 
its  comparative  lightness,  immediately  '  flew  up  and  kick'd  tho 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader,  that  these 
weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  'till  they  were  laid  in 
the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  oould  not  guess  which  was 
light  or  heavy,  whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  foimd  by 
several  instances,  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
scales,  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word  Eternity;  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  time,  prosperity,  afaiotion,  wealth,  poverty,  inte- 
rest, success,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand  seemed 
vary  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance, 
nor  coald  tbey  have  prevailod,  though  assisted  with  the  weight 
of  the  sun,  tho  stars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and  honours, 
with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  man)  weights  of  the  like  nature  in 
one  of  them,  and  seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  mc  I 
threw  it  accidentally  into  the  ther  scale,  when  to  myj^reit  ^ur 
p  se  t  pro  ed  so  exact  i  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  balance 
n  n  r[  1  brium.  Thi  little  glittering  weight  was  insciibid 
up  n  th  d  es  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity  I  found  there  were 
Be  aJ  otl  weights  which  were  er[Udlly  hiavy  ind  exict  coun 
t  po  ses  t  one  auothei  i  few  of  them  I  tried  as  a-\  iriee  and 
poverty,  riches  and  content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were  of  the  same 
figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each  other,  but  were  en 
tirely  different  when  thrown  Into  the  scales,  as  religion  and  hy 
poerisy,  pedantry  and  learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  superstition  ana 
devotion,  gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  otters. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  sides,  and 
Ipon  applying  myself  to  the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  side 
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written,  '  In  the  dialect  of  raetij'  and  underneath  it,  '  calamities  ; 
on  the  other  side  was  written,  '  In  the  hinguage  of  the  gods,'  and 
underneath,  '  bless  IN  es.'  I  found  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  over-powered 
health,  wealth,  good-fortune,  and  many  other  welglits,  whieh  were 
much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that '  an  ounce  of  niotlier 
is  worth  a  pound  of  clorgy ;  "  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  tliis 
saying,  when  I  saw  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  natural 
parts  and  that  of  learning.  The  observation  whieh  I  made  upon 
these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  discoveries,  for 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  natural  parte  was  much  heavier 
than  that  of  learning ;  I  observed  that  it  weighed  an  hundred 
times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning  into  the  same 
scale  with  it.  I  made  the  same  obaeryation  upon  faith  and  mora- 
lity;' for  notwithstanding  the  latter  outweighed  the  former 
separately,  it  received  a  thousand  times  more  additional  weight 
from  its  conjunction  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  itself. 
This  odd  phajnomenoa  shewed  itself  in  other  particulars,  as  in 
wit  and  judgment,  philosophy  and  religion,  justice  and  humanity, 
zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  sense  and  perspicuity  of  style,"  with 
innumerable  other  particulars,  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  M\s  of  dashing  seriouane^  with  imperti- 
nence, mirth  with  gravity,  Inethov^ht  I  made  several  other  es- 

'  See  Beattie,  on  the  Nature,  *o.,  of  Truth,  oh.  i.  p.  45,  second  ed, 

nil.— 0. 

'  Speot  Ko.  469. 

'Deplhofienseandperspieaitycfatgle.  One  would  thint.  the  author, 
it  his  modesty  were  not  so  well  known,  had  meant  to  pay  himself  a  com- 
pUnienti  on  the  meidt  of  these  papers;  in  which  the  a«MB  is,  generally, 
exoeUent,  that  ifl,  <fee»  ;  though  the pe,  spiemty  of  Ma  styh.  like  i.  clear  nie- 
diiiiQ,  biiTigs  it  up  to  the  eye.  and  tempts  au  ordinary  obserTor  to  louk 
a[)uii'it  as  ilialloa  and  BiipeifieinI — H. 
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periraents  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  by  one  of  whicli  I  found 
that  an  Bnglisli  ootavo  waa  very  often  heavier  than  a  Frciicb 
folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  weighed 
down  a  whole  Iihrj,ry  of  modems  Seeing  one  of  my  Spectators 
lying  hj  me,  I  laid  it  intu  une  of  the  seiles,  and  flung  a  two- 
penny piece  into  the  othei  The  leader  will  not  inquire  into  the 
ovent,  if  he  rememhera  the  first  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in 
this  paper  I  afterwards  ttrew  both  the  sexes  into  the  balance; 
but  as  it  13  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall 
desire  to  be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment. 
Having  an  opportunity  of  tliis  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not 
forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a  tory,  and  in 
the  other  those  of  a  whig ;  but  as  I  have  all  along  declared  this 
to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  under 
this  head  also,  though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw 
the  word  TBKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters, 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have  not  room 
for  them  all  in  this  day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve  them 
for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  was 
sorry  to  find  my  golden  scales  vanished,  but  resolved  for  the 
future  to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  value  any 
things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and 
passions  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsio 
value.  C. 
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I  AM  wonderfullj  pleased  wiien  I  meet  with  any  passage  iu  an 
old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not  blown  npon,"  and  wliiob  I 
have  never  met  with  in  any  quotation.  Of  tiiis  kind  is  a  beauti-' 
ful  saying  in  Tbeognis  ;  '  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
by  poverty  , '  oi  to  give  it  m  tho  verbal  translatioo,  '  Among  men 
there  are  some  who  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
otheia  who  have  their  virtues  conoealed  by  poverty.'  Every 
man  b  observation  will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men, 
who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that  are  overlooked,  if  not 
entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  then  neh(.-!,  and,  I  think,  we  can- 
not find  a  more  natural  de?onption  of  a  pooz  man,  whose  merits 
are  lost  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man. 
'  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came 
a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  groat  bulwarks 
against  it:  Now  there  was  ftund  m  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he, 
by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city ,  yet  no  man  remembered  that 
same  poor  man.  Then  said  I,  Wisdom  is  better  than  streiigth  ; 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard.' 

■  Blomt  Hjpan.  A  matiiphor  frou  flowers,  which,  being  breathed  and 
bloan  upon,  lose  atonosthair  frnerance  aadhiatre.  It  is  prettily  aiipHed 
here  Uyabiaulifid  aa^ng  (which  is  a  flower  of  diseourSB)  flattened  aud  tar 
nishad  Lj  fJie  public  breath,  l  e.  ffauient  quotation.— H. 
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The  middle  condit  t    I     th     m    t     d       t  g        ly 

situated  for  the  gaining    fw    1  m      P        t j  t  tli       ht 

too  much  upon  the  supply  f  w     t  d       li         i 

joying  oar  superfluities         1       0  wl  y  h  <i  th 

'  It  is  hard  for  a  man  t     k    p  a     t     dy    j       p        t     tt    wh 
always  in  a  battle  or  a  t     mph 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce 
virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may  observe,  that  there 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  out  of  poverty,  quite  different 
from  that  which  rises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience,  in- 
dustry and  temperance,  are  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man.  Humanity  and  good-nature,  magnanimity,  and  a  sense  of 
honour,  are  as  often  the  cjualifioations  of  the  rich.  On  the  oon 
trary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into  arro. 
gancc.  Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  com- 
pliance, repining,  murmur,  and  discontent,  lliehos  exposes  a 
man  to  pride  and  lusnry,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too 
great  a  fondness  for  the  present  world.  In  short,  the  middle 
condition  is  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
in  virtue  ;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most  advantagooas 
for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was  upon  this  consideration  that 
Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wisdom  of  it  is  recorded 
in  holy  writ.  '  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  me 
them  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  ; 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me.  Lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very  pretty 
allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the  Greek 
comedian.  It  seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  ia  like  the  forcguiiig  discourse, 
a  kind  of  comparison  between  wealth  and  poverty. 
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Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and  withal  ex- 
cocding  poor,  being  deairons  to  leave  some  riches  to  iiie  son,  con- 
aulta  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  subject.  The  oraclo  bids  him 
follow  the  first  man  he  should  sec  upon  his  going  out  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  person  he  ohancca  to  see  was  to  appearance  an  old 
sordid  blind  man,  but  upon  tis  following  him  from  place  to  place, 
he  at  last  f  und  Ij  h  wn  confession,  that  he  was  Plntus  the 
god  of  rich  s  nd  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the  house  of  a 
miser.  PI  tus  fu  ther  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
used  to  de  1  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age,  he  would  dis- 
tribute we  1th  to  none  b  t  -virtuous  and  just  men ;  upon  which 
Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  conseijuenees  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion, took  his  sight  away  from  Mm,  and  left  him  to  stroU  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremjlus  beheld  him. 
With  much  ado  Ghremjlus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  house, 
where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been 
his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whoso  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he 
threatened  to  banish  her  not  only  from  bis  own  house,  but  out  of 
ali  Greece,  if  she  made  any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty 
on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to 
her  old  landlord,  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
ali  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  would  be  driven  out  with  her  ; 
and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be  supplied  with 
these  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniencics  of  life  which  made 
riobes  desirable.  She  likewise  represented  to  him  the  several 
advantages  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to 
their  shape,  their  health,  and  theii  activity,  by  preserving  them 
fj'oni  gouts,  dropsies,  un wield iness,  and  intemperance.  But  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at  last  forced  to  troop  off. 
Ohrcmjlus  immediately  considered  tow  he  might  restore  Plutua 
to  his  sight;  and  in  order  to  it  convoyed  him  to  the  temple  of 
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^scula2)iua.  wlio  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  na^ 
ture.  By  this  meaDs  the  deity  reeovered  his  eyes,  and  begun  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them,  by  enriohing  every  one  that  was  dis- 
tinguished by  piety  towards  the  ^ods,  and  justice  towards  men  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious 
and  undeserving.  This  produces  several  merry  incidents,  'till  in 
the  Wt  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  complaints  from  the 
gods,  that  since  the  good  men  were  growing  rich,  they  had  re- 
ceived no  sacrifices,  whiah  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  this  late  innovation  he 
was  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his 
ofGce.  Chremylus,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious 
in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal  which  was  relished  by 
all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that 
they  should  carry  Plutns  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple, 
and  instal  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  This  allegory  instructed 
the  Athenians  in  two  points ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  as  it  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrufit 
the  morals  of  those  who  posses.sed  them.  Q 
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How  thou  mny'at  ILtb,  bow 


Havin  1         ml       mj  1     t  S  t      1  J     p  p     t      1        the 

great  exoell      y    f  f   tL  I    h  11  h  d     wl    t         tl     p  -o- 

per  means  ft  gth  ^  d  fi  g  t  tli  in  d  f  m  n. 
Those  who    11    lit  Igbkf        t  j  hate 

written  on  b  th     il        f  tl      }       t  p      t      f  f   th   d         ry 

Beldoin  arr        t      fl     d      d      ttl  d  h  I  t    f    t      Tl  j  ne 

day  entirely  il    f    t         p  rta  1 1     th     and  th  t        et 

withsometh  gtl  t  h  k  d  d  t  h  th  m  Th  d  bt  1  ch 
was  laid  re  d    h  w     t    If        n  w    1  ffi    1(  id 

that  generally  t     th        aa      b  th    m    d  wl     h      j.    p  tu- 

aUy  tost  in      nt  anl  dpt  pttof        tth        a 

sons  which  hd  ce  ttat  t  dtob  Ijiutdwtkny 
former  perplexity,  when  it  appeals  in  a  new  shape  or  is  sfirted 
by  a  different  band.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable  thin  an  inrjui 
ry  after  truth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  awaj  cur 
whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselves  oneway  or  ithei  m 
those  points  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  us  Theie  aie 
indeed  many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our  assent,  but 
in  eases  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unsettled,  without  closing  with  that 
side  which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most  probable.  Tlie 
first  rule,  therefore,  which  I  shall  lay  down  is  this,  that  when  by 
reading  or  discourse  we  find  ouriselyes  thuroughly  convinced  of 

Y'.T..VI.— lii' 
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the  truth  ofyatl        dfth  II  f         bif 

in  it,  we  should  n  ft  ff  1       to      II    t     t     | 

tioD.     Wemyphjf^tth       gmtwhh  I 

om  conTietion  b  t  w  git  t  m  mb  I  t  ^t  tb  1  i 
with  us,  and  th      f         1 11  t       t        th  t       wl     li  tl   j 

once  produced      Th  th  n  wh  t        d  y 

m         t  t  p       bl    t       t    t!     wise,  consideriiig 

tl     w    k  d  1  m  t  t         f  t  li    t     1  faculties.     It  was 

tl       tl    t  L  t  m  f  th       1  y     f  martyrs  who  in- 

tddtli  f  tn  Efeldbl  i  himself  in  that 
gr    t       f  wh   h  w  d  b  tw        the  most  learned 

among  the  Protestants  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
This  venerable  old  man  knowing  how  bia  abilities  wero  impaired 
by  agBj  and  that  it  was  im[  O'-sible  tor  him  to  recollect  aU  those 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  left 
bis  companions  who  were  in  the  full  possession  of  their  parts  and 
learning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists  by  the  force  of 
reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated  to  his  ad^erBariea  the 
articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  profession  of  which 
lie  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  tbht  manner  that  the  mathe- 
matician proceeds  upon  propositions  which  he  has  onoe  demon- 
titrated;  and  though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipt  out  of  bia 
memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he  knows  it  was  de- 
monstrated. This  rule  is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds, 
and  in  some  measure  for  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  but  to 
these  last  I  would  propose  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them  in  readiness, 
those  arguments  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest  strength, 
and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  in- 
fidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which  strengthens 
foitli  more  than  morality.     Faith  and  morality  naturally  produce 
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each  other.  A  man  iaquickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion, 
who  finds  it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  the  happiness  which  he 
promises  himself  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very 
powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  observa- 
tion, '  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.'  It  is  very  oev- 
t  f    b  1       g  with  re- 

sn      tnitb        th    same  time 
k  pt    1  J      t!      s  strength 

p    11 

n  th  d  wh  h  n  p  uasive  than 
t  n  1  b  t  1  ad  t  n  of  the  Su- 
t  t  act  f  Ji  tal  w  ship,  as  in 
outward  forms.  The  devout  man  does  not  only  bdieve  but  feels 
thbre  is  a  Deity.  He  has  actual  sensations  of  him ;  his  experi- 
ence concurs  with  his  reason  ;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  intercour       w'th  V  d  "    th'     If      1       t  1         1' 

faith  i»  con     t 

The  last  m  th  d    h    h  I    h  11  t       f     tl  gift 

man's  faith       f    q      t      t     m    t  f        th     w    Id  ]        d 

with  rcligio      mdtt  Wh  m       hk      f      ythg 

the  darknes     f  th       ght  wh  t         d    p      p  t  m  y      k 

in  his  mini    th  y  [t  t  h  th     I  y  b      1 

about  him.      Tl     b  ht      d  f  fi     d  y   wh    h  p     p  t 

ally     1     t    g  h  d     lb        fl  h        tt    t        w 

of  h     m    d  th    tl       ht  th  t  mp  mt  d  th  m    1  t  w  th 

nil  h  t  th  lu  tl  lence  and  darkness  of  the  m^ht.  A 
ma    h  d    tl  IS         o  as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a 

sol  t  1  tb  m  d  t  d  and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of 
objects  which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  uity  :  she  cannot  apply 
herself  to  the  consideration  of  those  things  which  arc  of  the  ut. 
most  concern  to  ber.     The  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  ptrika 
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in  witl  y  tl      ^ht       1        ultitude  of  vicious  examjiles  gi^e 

a  kin  1    f  j     t  fi    t        t  folly.     la  our  retirements  every 

thing  dp  to  b  la  courts  and  cities  ive  are  en- 

tertai    d  w  tli  th  L      f     en ;  in  the  country  with  those  of 

God.     0  th     p  f  art,  the  other  of  nature.     Faith 

and  d      t  t      11  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man, 

wlio  B       tl      mj  t    1  vine  power  and  wisdom  in  every 

object       wh   h  h         t    1       je.     The  Supreme  Being  has  made 
the  be  t  m    t    f     h       wn  existence,  in  the  fovniatton  of  the 

heave  d  th         th       d  th    e  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 

sense  t  f    h  tf     d    g  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and 

hurry    f  li  m         ff  A     totle  says,  '  that  should  a  man  live 

under  1       d   th  se  with  the  works   of  art  and  me- 

chanism, and  should  alterwards  be  brought  up  iato  the  open  day, 
and  see  the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  such  a  being  as  we  de- 
fine God  to  be.'  The  psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  po- 
etry to  this  purpose,  in.  that  exalted  strain,  '  The  heavens  deolaro 
the  glory  of  God  :  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work 
One  day  telleth  another  :  and  one  night  certiiieth  another.  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language  ;  but  their  voioes  are  hoard  among 
them.  Their  sound  is  gone  into  all  lands  :  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  world.'  As  such  a  hold  and  sublime  manner  of 
thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  inaj 
see  it  wrought  into  the  followiog  one. 
1 

Tho  spaoioua  firmament  on  high, 
With  nil  tlie  blue  etiierial  sky, 
And  apangted  haaVna,  a  shining  frame 
Thair  great  Original  proolaitn: 
Th'  unweaiied  ann  fcom  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  di3|)lay, 
And  publishaa  to  every  land 
Tho  work  of  an  Almighty  hanil 
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Soon  ae  tlie  evening  eliadea  prGvuil, 
Tbe  moon  takes  up  the  wondroua  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'iiing  earth 
RepefttB  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  etara  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  tbe  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

ni. 


Amid  their  radiant  orbs  ba  found  I 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoioe, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"The  hand  tiiat  made  us  is  divine. ' 
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I  AM  pe  suaded  tl  ore  a  e  few  men  of  genero  is  pnnciples  yi\  a 
w  Jl  eek  tftcr  gre  t  jlacos  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an  op 
portun  ty  n  t!  r  hands  of  ohl  ^  ng  tl  e  r  part  cuhr  fr  ends  or 
tl  ose  who  n  they  look  uj  m  i  men  of  w  rth  than  to  j  o  e 
wealth    nd  honour  for  themael  ea      To  hu  honest  m    d  the  best 

■  N&r     <U     m  e  no    so  nd.     Tl  e  au  h       seen  B    o  h  v     m  e 

sense  ofhsogaaJbth  1         y      b  la]  aaiUnj 

wpteesei — H. 
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Th  ae  who  are  der  the  great  oflici,rs  ot  «tato  ai-d  are  tho 
instmneita  by  wh  i.h  they  act  hive  more  fie ^ue  t  O]  portui  itip^ 
for  the  eseroi^e  of  ooinpission  and  benevolence  than  thou:  supe 
nors  tlemeehea  Thet.e  men  know  eveiy  little  ease  that  a  <o 
come  hefoie  the  great  man  ai  d  if  tiiey  are  [  naiessed  w  tli  honest 
minds  will  consider  povuty  as  a  recorimondation  m  the  f  ers  ti 
wli  ai  plies  lim  elf  tc  them  and  malte  the  just  ce  f  hii  eausu 
the  most  fOT  rful  wli  itoi  m  his  heh  If  A  man  ot  thi  teiijer 
wl  en  he  is  m  a  p  st  >f  hu^me«3  becomes  i  blcsiiig  tj  the  [ul 
ho  he  pitroiises  the  orphan  and  the  widow  as&ists  the  frn-nd 
leas  ind  ^uidea  the  ignorant  lie  does  n  t  reject  tho  peisons 
pretentions  who  doe  not  know  how  to  espkm  them  or  refuse 
doing  a  g6o  1  ofa  e  f  r  a  man  because  he  cai  not  pay  tl  i,  fee  of  it 
In  sli  rt  thoU(,h  he  le^ulates  him=  if  m  all  h  s  proceed  iif^s  by 
justice  and  e  ^uity  he  findo  a  thousand  oi,eaflioDS  for  all  the  good 
natuied  oflioes  Dt  generosity  and  cjmpassion 

A  min  IS  1  iiflt  f  r  auch  a  place  of  trust  who  is  of  a  sour  un 
tractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  passion  that  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  dis- 
countenance the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  maa  discourages 
those  from  approaching  him,  who  aie  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
who  most  want  his  assistance.  The  impatient  man  will  not  give 
himself  time  to  bo  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him. 
An  officer  witli  one  or  more  of  these  unbecoming  qualities,  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  imperti- 
nence and  solicitation  from  his  superior ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of 
merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the  injustice  which  may  very  often 
jrise  from  it. 

There  arc  two  other  vicious  qualities  which  render  a  man  very 
unfit  for  suck  a  place  of  trust.     The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory 
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temper,  wliicli  commits  innumerable  craeltiea  without  design. 
The  maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a  mau's  conduct  in 
ordinary  life,  should  he  iuviolahle  with  a  mau  in  ofBce,  never  tp 
tliiulc  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which  may  be  done  today.  A  man 
who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  bo  done,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so 
long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dispatch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as  the  good  office  itself.  In  short,  Lf 
a  man  compared  the  iiiconveniencios  which  another  suffers  by  bis 
delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and  advantages  which  he  himself 
may  reap  by  such  a  delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault 
which  very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  person  who 
depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be  remedied  with  little 
trouble  to  himself. 

But  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  man  so  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed ia  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degiree  capable  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  such  an  one  is  the  man,  who,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, receives  more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee 
of  his  office,'  G-ratifications,  tokens  of  thankfulness,  dispatch 
money,  and  the  like  specious  terms,  are  the  pretences  under  which 
corruption  very  frecjuently  shelters  itself.  An  honest  man  will, 
however,  look  on  all  these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  enjoy 
himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained  with  honour 
and  reputation,  than  in  an  over-grown  estate  that  is  cankered  with 
the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction.  Were  all  our  offices  dia^ 
charged  with  such  an  infiexible  integrity,  we  should  not  see  men 
in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abilities 
■which  are  to  be  mot  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  such  a  corruption  proceeds  chiefly  from  men's  employ- 
ing the  first  that  offer  themselves,  or  those  who  have  the  character 
of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead  of  searching  out  such  as  have  had 

'  Addison,  89  ia  well  tiiown,  would  nclttior  overcharge  nn  official  u»t 
nor  remit  i  fee.— fi. 
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a  liberal  education,  and  have  been  trained  u.p  in  tlie  studies  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  Itari  iag  who  take  to  busi- 
ness, discharge  it  generally  with  greater  honesty  tl]au  men  of  the 
world.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A  man 
that  has  spent  his  youtli  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtue 
extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized,  A  man  that  has  past  his  time  in 
the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  disoounte- 
ranced.  Extortion,  rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with 
infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  m  an  a  figure  in  the  world ;  while 
several  (qualities  which  are  celebrated  in  authors,  as  generosity, 
ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  bim.  TLis  can- 
not but  have  a  proportionable  effect  on  men,  whose  tempers  and 
principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  employing  men  of 
learning  and  parts  in  business,  that  their  prosperity  would  sit 
more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we  should  not  see  many  worth- 
less persons  sKoot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.  0  ' 
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I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed   of  late  years,  when 

upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  found 

above  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.     When  I 

have  espoJted  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  pas- 

■But  ic  the  original  Fol  and  Svo.  of  Ilia,  0. 
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sage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  ha^e  been  only  iiiformeJ,  tliat  siicli  or 
such  ancient  maauscripts  for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of  some  otlier 
notable  discovery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed,  when  a  diiFer- 
ent  reading  gives  us  a  different  sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  aa 
author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ;  but  wlien 
he  only  entertains  us  with  the  several  ways  of  spellitig  the  same 
word,  and  gathers  tflgetter  the  various  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time 
of  the  learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  I 
tave  often  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an  old  Latin  author 
would  be,  should  he  see  the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and 
grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him,  by  some  or  other  of  these 
various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense ;  in  anotber  makes 
nse  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:  and  indeed  there  ia 
scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some 
manuscript,  which  the  laborious  editor  has  thoiiglit  fit  to  ex- 
amine in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will  be  very 
curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talk- 
ing of.  I  shall  therefore  give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice  by 
endeavouring  to  write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this  end 
we  will  suppose,  that  the  following  song  is  an  old  ode  which  I 
present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the.  several  various 
readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  readings,  will 
IS  find  their  account  in  the  song,  which  never  before  ap- 
"u  print. 

My  love  waa  fiakle  once  and  ohnngiiig, 

Kor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart; 
From  besnty  still  to  beantj  ranging, 

In  ev'ry  face  I  fonnil  a  dsit. 
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Various  Beadinrs.  ' 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  tlie  first.  And  changing.']  The  nnd 
in  some  manuscripts  is  written  thus,  &,  but  tliat  in  the  Cotton 
Library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  ere  would.'}  Aldus  reads  it  eter 
toould ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  lestored  it  tc. 
itfl  genuine  reading,  by  observing  that  synteresis  whitli  had  been 
neglected  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

Ibid.     In  my  heart.}     Scaligor  and  others,  o?i  my  heart 

Verse  the  fourth.  1  found  a  dart.']  The  Vitiean  manu 
script  for  /  reads  it,  but  this  must  have  been  the  hjUucim 
tion  of  the  transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  / 
for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The  fatal  stroli' 
Scioppiusj  Salmasius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a,  but  I  ha\e 
stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.  7^1  by  her  wit.]  Some  manuscripts  have 
it  his  wit,  others  your,  others  tlieir  wit.     But  as  I  find  Corinna 
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to  be  the  name  of  a  womao  in  other  authors,  I  cannot  louht  but 
it  should  he  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  A  long  and  lasting  an- 
guish.'] Tho  German  maniiBcript  reads  a  lasting  passion,  hwi 
the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verse  the  second.  J^  Belvidera  I  endure.]  Did  not  all 
the  mamiseripts  reclaim,  I  should  change  Belvidera  into  Pelvi- 
dera ;  Pelvis  being  used  hy  several  of  the  aneient  comic  writers 
for  a  looking-glass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word 
is  very  vifliblcj  and  Felvidera  will  signify  a  lady  who  often  looks 
in  her  glass,  as  indeed  she  had  very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all 
those  beauties  which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  I  sigh  and  hourly  languish.  [ 
Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nighily  ;  the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  it's  side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure.]  The  elder  Stevens 
reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  After  a  thousand 
beatUies.]  In  several  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  beauties, 
by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who  probably  omitted  a 
cypher,  and  had  not  taste  enough  to  know,  that  the  word  thou 
sand  was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet's  mistress 
than  an  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one.]  Most  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  ttno.  Indeed  so  many  of  them 
concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  two  reasons 
which  incline  me  to  the  reading,  as  I  have  published  it ;  first^ 
because  the  rhyme,  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense  is  preserved 
hy  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oseitaney  of  transcri- 
bers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all 
numbers  in  cypher,  and  seeiug  the  figure  i  followed  by  a  littU 
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dash  of  the  pan,  as  is  customary  in  old  manuscripts,  ttey  perhaps 
mistook  tlie  daah  for  a  second  figure,  and  by  casting  up  both  to- 
gether composed  out  of  them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall 
leave  to  the  learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  uncertainty.'  C. 


No.  471.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

Tbe  win  with  hope  sn^ort  the  pains  of  llfo. 

The  time  present  seldom  alFords  sufficient  employment  to  tbo 
mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admiration, 
do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  con- 
stant action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faeulties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  the  mind  may  not 
want  business,  but  always  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  povrers,  that  can  recal  what  is  past,  and  an- 
ticipate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory,  is  per- 
petually looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing  present  to  enter- 
tain us.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several  animals,  that  are 
filled  with  stores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  rumi- 
nate when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

Aa  the  memory  relieves  tbe  mind  in  her  vacant  momenta, 
and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  past,  we 

■  Mr.  Addiaon  tnew  liow  to  proportion  tha  eKpaiice  of  his  wit,  to  tlie 
wovthofMssiibjeot  There  is  more  aoodBenae,  as  well  as  true  humour,  iu 
this  little  [Mipei-,  thaii  in  the  long  laboured  work  of  St.  Hyaeintli,  which 
gOBB  unilei'  tlie  name  of,  "  Le  Ulief  d'  leuvre  iTien  /lufflnnu."— IL 
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have  other  faoaltiea  tliat  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to 
come.      Th  tli    p  f  h  p         It 

Bj  the      tw     I         n    w  h  f    w    d      t     t  t      ty       d 

bring  up  t  p  t  tl     yU     bj    t    th  t  1      h  J  m  th 

moteat  depth     t  t  W       ff  i        1      j  j  h  pp 

before  they  b  t  th  d    t       f    w     1 

or  lose  sigl  t     f  th       by  w     1       g      t     th  t     d  p    t      1 

eternity,  wh  n  th    h  I       th    h  U  b         m 

By  the  w  y  wh       n  «i\,       th  t  th  t  n       fa         tu  e 

is  to  be  cir     m      b  i  Ij  t  m     wh       fh     ght  n  t  ?     But  I 

Bball,  in  th     p  p  nil       mj    If  t     tl    t  p    t     1      p        n 

which  goes  by  th        m      f  h  i 

Our  actu  I     J  ym     t    a  f  w       d  t  t  tl    t  m 

would  be  a       ym        bib      gw        h        t      Iwlwtlth 
passion,  whhg        hmatt      fth  dthgtlit        y 

possibly  CO  thp  "Whidhpf  y 

thing  that       fe    d   (    j     tl       Id  p    t  Lm     )  b  h 

Tiotliiiig  wlhmy      tbhjdt  djithgltwl       th 

gods  are  abl    t    g  H  p    q     k         II  th      1 11  p    t      t 

life,  and  ke  ps  th  m  d  w  L  h  m  t  m  an  d  1  t 
hours.     It  g         h  b  t    1  ty    nd  g    d  hum  «       It        a 

kind  of  vit  1  h    t        tl  1   th  t     1  3  fel  i^d        1 

when  she  d  t    tt     d  t      t      It       k      i  1  i  1 

pleasant. 

Beside    th  lit         wl     h  f        h  p    th 

is  another  wh  h  n  n  f  th  1  t  1  th  t  t  g  t  ffi 
cafjy  in  pre       mg        fr  m     tt    g  t      high  1  p         t 

enjoyment       Th       y         fC«ai  ywUkw        Wh 

he  had  giv        w  y    II  h        t  t         g  atuit  h     f       d 

one  of  them  a  k  d  wh  t  h  h  I  1  ft  f  1  If  t  wh  h  th  t 
great  manildHp  Hntlng  mthdd 
him  from  p   z    g  wh  t  h    w  t    nly  i  It       it        d 
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all  hia  thoughts  upon  aomethiiig  more  valuable  tlian  he  had  in 
view.  I  question  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  my  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of  the  learned 
believe  was  formed  among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of  the 
fail  of  man)  shews  uB  how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the 
present  life  without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  oonattion  of 
misery  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather,  according  to  the  pagan 
theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented  him  by  Pandora :  upon 
hia  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it  sajs  the  fable,  there  flew  Dut  all  the 
eilaij  ities  and  di'tempus  incident  to  men,  from  whu,h,  till  that 
time  they  had  been  iltogetbei  esi,n  ]  t  Hope  who  had  been 
enclosed  m  the  cup  with  so  much  bad  comjany  m'-tead  of  fljii  g 
(ff  With  the  rtst  stuck  =o  olot-e  to  the  lid  of  it  thxt  it  was  ■^hut 
d  I      b 

I    1    11        k     b   t  t  il     t  pon  what  I  have  hitherto 

1       Fttbt  klflf  0   happy  as  that  which  ia 

f  II  f  h  [  p  ily  1  tb  1  pe  is  well  grounded,  and 
wb       tb      Ij    t     f    t  f  It  d  kind,  and  in  its  nature 

J     p       t  b    tb     p  b  ].[y  wb    enjoys  it.      This  proposi- 

t  mu  t  b  y  d  1 1  tl  wb  consider  how  few  are  the 
p  t     J  yn    t      f  tb    m    t  b  pp    man,  and  how  insufficient 

t  bm  tirttt  d    oquieacence  in  them. 

My       t    b    rv  t  tb     tb  t     religious  life  is  that  which 

tb       d  awUg        ddhie,  and  such  an  one  as  ia 

fi      1  Ij     t     th  t  1   bl      t  making  ua  entirely  happy, 

ib     h  1     m        1  m  m    b  more  sure  and  certain  th^ 

the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  ia  strengthened  not  only 
by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of 
it,  the  most  full  and  most  compleat  happiness. 

1  have  before ,  shown  how  the  influence  of  hope  in  genrral 
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8w    ten    1  f    and  in  k  p         t        d  t  ^iportable,  if 

tpl  btali^         hph       tllgrt       dvaatages. 

It  d  t       ly  b  p  th     m    d       d      h  ffcriugs,  but 

t     li        J  tl    m         til  J  m  y  b     tl  t  uments  of 

p      Tir    g  b     th    g      t      d    It       t        d    f    U  h     b  pe. 

R  I  11  h  p  h  1  k  w  tb  d  t  h  any  other 
k    d    i  b  p     ti    t    t         bl     t  th    dy    g  and  to  fill 

b  d       t      Ij  w  fb  t      raf    t      d      f      1         t  but  some- 

t  m     w  th     pt  d  t        p    t      H     t        ph  hs  agoiiiea, 

wb  1  t  til  1  p  "«  f  w  1  w  th  d  1  gbt  to  tb  Teat  object 
wh    b    h    has    Iw  J    b  d  11  th    b  dy  witi  an 

e  P    tati         f  b  t   1  t      h  1  nd  joyful 

t    n 

I   h  11         1  d    th  y  w  th  th         mjb  t     1    xpreasions 

f  a  1     ly  I   J      wh   1  tb    I     1      t  m  d  f       tb    midst  of 

*>!       d    g  Id        t      wh   b     IT        d  d  h     ;  for  the 

fllwngp  bltp         tdp  I        well  as  its 

ft™        d  1     ph  t  I  h  t  th    L    d    Iw  ys  bofor« 

b  b  t  iry     gbt  h     d,  I    b  11       t  bo  moved. 

Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoicetb :  my  flesh  alao 
shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  Jeave  my  soul  in  bell 
neither  wilt  thou  sufi'er  thino  holy  oao  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presonce  is  fulneaa  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore. '"       C. 

'  This  papar  soeniB  to  be  mnde  up  of  auoh  eaaual  hints  as  oeeurred  t.] 
the  writer  at  the  time  of  oomposing  it.  ]5ut  Uia  snbjeot  of  futarity 
waimed  the  bi'east  of  this  good  man.  am3  gave  to  hfe  expression  a  force 
and  apirif,  which  w«  do  not  always  find  in  his  more  laboured  dieeouraea 
on  moral  Bubjeots. — H. 
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Qaa  res  In  se  noqne  consilium  naqoB  modnm 

Habet  ulluDi,  eam  oooslUo  rogare  non  i>otes. 

Tmt.  B™.Aot.i.  9cl. 

I        aldb         t        whhhbnmdfplt 
wh     w     Id      til  g    t    t     th  m    1        w  th  tl 

ih  n  X     m  to  h  1  th  f  th  j  ac    m      I  te  tL 

1th  It  d     dvi      h       t  It  \y 

t     L      t  t    illy     t     p  Til     p     y  U       f 

1       mtb  th  It       1       hwldfrftth 

f       atpfthj  wild  h       \  Ih        kw 

1     dl  f  tl  t  Hpi       h       w      g      g   t 

my  wm       btbg        lltdiitlit,wth 

t  tl       d  f  h      i       d  Ph  1     d      t  It  I  h        p  n 

1  Phldtldhmbmltlj       dpo- 

tdbmt        ttm  hi  1  tlitth  t 

m  li  Ihll  fbi  ibftwl 

1    k  wa.  th        1    th    1    dj  )  J  th  wh    h  d     k  I  li 

ad  C  1     w     m        p     1     t         th     hk  hi 

IL        11    t  h       p  fll  ygfllwl 

m  d     h       dl  t     h         L      ill      t       bl%     li      t  Id  1 

wth^tfk  Uthlkdphas  fth 

most  worthless Delia,  foreseeing  what  a  charaetei-  she  was 

to  expect,  beggedhcr  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been  privately 
married  to  him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  womjui 
Beldom  asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wed  ding- clothes. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake  she  sends,  a 
conge  d'elire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that  set  people 
at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them  upon  asking  advice. 
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wliicJi  they  never  intend  to  take;  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of 
the  least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  whi'oh  ie  so 
very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  eoufideiit,  that 
she  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of 
the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her 
very  gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to  in  a  case  of  so  much 
difficulty,  "Why  else  should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask 
her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom 
Towuly,  that  made  hia  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  five 
thousand  a  year?  'Tis  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the  pains  she  is  at  to 
get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use  among  the 
(faiuer  pa  t    f    ur   w  wh   will    ft         1      f       d      d 

relation   t         ft  wh         tl    j 

Will  Hon  y    mb  wl  w 

me  aside      tig  d     k  d 

whether  I  w     Id     !         h  m  t 
who,  by  th    w  y  f  tt    g      t    t  f    t  h     t  t  wn      I 

stared  hii     f  11        th     f  p  t  q      t  P 

which  he  dtly  m  tyfhiwl        d 

estate,  add        tl    t  h    w  1     1 1    d        (h  tt       f 

Buoh  cons  j  w  th     t  my    pp    b  T    d    g  1     w     Id 

have  an  a    w      I  t  Id  h  m    f  h        ul  1  j,  t  th     1  dy  t 

he  had  m  Th  b     t  th    t    th  m  t  h  wh    I    t    my  k     w 

ledge,  Will  h  It  Ih     f       dp       wit  p       g 

his  mind  to  the  party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter, 
which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable  young  female  scribe,  who, 
by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have  carried  matters  bo  far,  thai 
Ebo  is  ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  gootl- 


Iklyt 

f  thr 

L  dyB 
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will,  1101  forfeit  the  reputation  whioh  I  have  with  her  for  wisdom, 
I  shall  onl^  communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  retura- 
iug  any  answer  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Now,  sir,  the  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest 
gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very  tali,  but  not  too  tall  neither. 
He  dances  like  an  angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  eyer  saw  in  nay  life.  He  is 
always  laughing,  for  he  has  an  mtinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did 
but  see  how  he  rolls  hi'i  stotkinE;?  1  he  has  a  thousand  pretty 
fancies,  and  I  am  sure,  ii  you  saw  hmi  you  would  like  him.  He 
is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I 
wish  you  could  but  see  him  dance  Now  you  must  understand 
poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate  ;  but  how  can  he  help  that,  you 
know  ?  and  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always 
teazing  me  about  him,  because  ho  has  no  estate :  but  I  am  sure 
he  has  that  tkat  is  better  than  an  estate ,  foi  he  is  a  good  na- 
tured,  ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well  bred,  handsome  man , 
and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me 
now  and  then.as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  fiiauds 
are  so  unreasonable,  ttat  thoy  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him. 
I  have  a  good  portion,  wliioh  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I 
shall  he  fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of  August  noxt,  and  am  there- 
fore willing  to  settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  &3  is  Mr. 
Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shape- 
ly's  enemy.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  give  me  your  advice, 
for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am 
resolved  to  follow  it.     I  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  dance, 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  B.  D." 
He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily."  C, 
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Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  public,  there  are 
Bome  which  are  written  with  regularity  and  methodj  and  others 
that  run  out  into  the  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by 
the  name  of  Essays.  As  fur  the  irst,  I  have  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen  to  paper.  In  the 
other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  Bufficiont  that  I  have  several  thoughts 
on  a  Buhject,  without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  in  such 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  bo 
disposed  under  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne  are 
patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Ari&totle  ex- 
cel in  the  other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  writea 
without  method,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a 
great  many  noble  objects,  rising  among  one  another  in  the  great- 
est confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  dis 
course,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myself  in  its 
several  centers,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks 
that  are  struck  from  them  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole 
day  together,  and  every  moment  discover  something  or  otlier 
that  is  new  to  you;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  iind  bat  a 
confased  imperfect  notion  of  the  place :  in  the  other,  your  eye 
commands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  yon  such  an  idea  of  it, 
as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  supporfablp  in  men 
of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact, 
and  therefore  ehuse  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before 
the  I'eader,  ratlier  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 
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y  t!i     t.Lt  g       t     f         y  1     d   tl    t  1 

-      **■  1  J    f  1      t      H 

t  11  g  bl         d  b  tt      d 
..    _.  wh  n  th  y  pi      d  m  th 

1     p       I  f,llt  1  t  II  w  th  1  tl 

h      th  y         th    w     t      th  th     t      d  1  t 

Tl  Iw  h         ty  fi  d  th  t 

th  t  w    Id  h  1  ght      d  th  d  p    t     f      d 

p    j!  h  m  th         F      tl         m  Ik 

y  th       ht  m  th   1      1  d        ur        h  w      t    If         t 

gtetbty  h  Ifig  I  fptg 

w  gr        f        th       1   p     t  th    p    t  Th       1 

t  f  dfn        mthdld 

p     d  nt  w  th  th         f  th    w    t         H       mp    h    d 
ly  tak      t      w  th  pi  d     t  1 1 

M  th   1  t  1  CL       t  d       y  th 

w   t        p       d  d     ni      w     Id  talk  t         k     h  m    It       1 
t    d      I  wh     1  th      and      ft     b  lit  y  d  j 

y  bl      f  th  t    f  in  tl    d       th     tl        ht      f     J 

h        t  t  y  Tl  t  d   p  t  t      wh   h 

m  i      th  h    1      f  p  1 1       wl  ft      th     tl         fit 

t  tl     II      t  t      t     ly  1    t      0       1   1   t    t    p  t 

m  d    f  th     k  ttl   £  h  th  t  wh      h        im  bl     to       t 

t    h  m    It  1 1    k  11  t!      w  t         b     t  h  m  t  11  1      b      m 

11        Th     m       wh     d  t  k    w  h  w  t    m  th   1       h 

th     git     h       1     J     t     1         w     ih  f         th     D   I 

1)  1     ft      J     t  1       th    f      t      1     t    m  I  t  th 

b  f  1 

T       P      1  f  tl  t  t  th    1     1    1    ] 
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tants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  mj  observation.  Tom  liaa 
read  enougli  to  make  him  very  impertinent ;  his  knowledge  ia 
Bufficient  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  to  clear  tliein.  It  is  pity  tbat 
he  has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  aot  a  great  deal  more. 
With  these  qualifications  Tom  seta  up  for  a  Free  thmker,  finds  a. 
great  many  things  to  blame  m  the  constitution  ot  his  country, 
and  gives  shrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  btlioTO  another 
world.  In  short,  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as  hia  parts  will 
give  him.  leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common  place 
topics,  into  which  he  ncvei  fills  to  turn  the  oouversation,  what- 
ever was  the  oeeaaiou  of  it  though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
.about  Doway  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  diacourso 
runs  upon  the  unreason ahlea ess  of  bigotry  and  priest-craft.  This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  leas 
sense  than  himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have  more, 
There  ia  none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads  so  much  as  my  friend 
Will  Dry.  Will,  who  ia  acijuainted  with  Tom's  Logic,  when  he 
finds  him  running  off  the  question,  outs  him  short  with  a  '  What 
then  ?  we  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  present 
purpose  ?'  I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together, 
and  triumphing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  argument, 
when  he  has  been  non-plused  on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove.  lu  short,  Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but 
few  worda,  and  gains  the  same  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberle.qs  im- 
disciplined  militia.  C 
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My  mind  well  ple^'d  with  tlio  doceitt 

i  Eoem  to  hear,  1  a«em  to  niors, 

And  ivsoder  througb  tho  happy  gmvB,— 


Having  lately  read  your  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, I  was  so  taliOTi  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter 
upK)n  that  suhject.  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am  looked 
upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening,  I  have  several  acres  about 
my  house,  which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener 
would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and 
parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed  and  in- 
terwoven with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  our  country,  should  ho  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  Lis 
Srst  landing,  lie  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderness,  and 
one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow 
up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  lusurianey  and 
profusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particular  one, 
by  reason  of  ita  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field 
which  pleases  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  several 
large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thousand  different  col- 
ours, and  has  often  singled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met 
vith  under  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
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of  the  greatest  heauties  of  the  place  The  obIj  meti  od  I  nh- 
serve  in  this  part  cular  i8  to  range  n  the  same  quarter  the  pio 
daeta  of  the  same  BeasoD  that  they  may  make  the  r  ppeaiance 
together  and  onmpoae  a  p  ct  re  oi  the  ^  eatest  var  etv  There 
is  tie  aime  ii  ^larity  la  myila  tat  ona  irh  ch  run  into  aa 
great  a  wilderness  aa  the  i  iiat  ires  w  11  perm  t  I  tal  o  in  no  e 
that  do  not  naturally  rejo  ce  n  the  so  1  and  am  y  leased  \  h  n  I 
am  wall,  ng  ii  a  labyr  nth  of  n  y  ow  ra  a  ng  ot  t  kn  w  whetl 
the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or 
a  peat-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its  particular  quarters  aa- 
sigued  it;  for  besides  tto  wholesome  luxury  whioh  that  place 
abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kituh  en -garden  a  moro 
pleasant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green-Iiouae. 
I  love  to  see  every  thing  in  ita  perfection,  and  am  more  pleased 
to  survey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  oabbagea,  with  a  thousand 
nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  ver- 
dure, than  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  eouritries  kept 
alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering  in  an  air  or  soil  that  avo 
not  adapted  to  them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wan- 
dering nil,  and  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  plenty 
of  the  place.  I  have  bo  conducted  it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my 
planfatious ;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
Hime  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  so  that  it  generally 
passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of  willows, 
or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is 
another  circumstance  in  ■which  I  am  very  particular,  or,  as  my 
ijoighbours  call  me,  very  whimsical  as  my  garden  invites  into  it 
all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  convenibncy  of 
springs  and  shades,  solitude  and  sheltui,  I  do  not  suffci  iry  one 
to  destroy  their  nest*  in  the  spring,  or  drive  them  linm  their 
usual   haiHits  in  fruit-time.      I  vilue  my  girden  more  for  being 
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full  of  blaekbiids  than  oherriea,  and  vary  frankly  give  them  fruit 
for  tlieir  songs.  By  this  means  I  have  always  the  music  of  the 
season  in  ita  perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  see  the  jay 
or  the  thrush  hopping  ahout  my  walks,  and  shooting  hefore  my 
ejo  across  the  several  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pass  througli. 
T  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry :  your 
makers  of  pa  t  dfl         gl  pj,  ttd 

net«ers  in  th         t  t  f  b  w  d  gr  tt      t     11  j, 

and  cascades  ra  w   t  W  1   L      1 

heroic  poets        df  tly         Ityp  f 

their  works  t  m    d  I    h  11  t  k        t        f  th  t  i     t        t! 

upper  garde      tK         gt  hhw        tfit       tight 

gravol-pit.     Itmth       b  Sg  f  d       fetit 

could  have  th       ht    f  f    m  I  ^htly  h  11  w 

beautiful  an  d  t    1        h  t  th      j    w  th  1 

agreeable  a  th  t  wh   h  t  ht     t        T    g 

this  particul       ptf  dthg  ffttlyJ        md 

aveiy  pleas    g  f  1      f  th         Ik  y 

tins  bollow  b         w  th  t  1 1  ttl    pi     t  t         Ij    g 

voniently  und      tl       >       t  th    b  1    id  th      tl  1      t    t 

theie  appei  mgm       tmd       i      ft 

higher  than  h      rnppt  ^Vli         Itl 

A  spectator  whh         tbdth  tftwldthk 

this  cucular  in      tas      t      ly  1  btthtthdl: 

aotudly  s:.o  p  d  f  th  t  h  11         ;  hi  h  I  h        b  1 

mentioned.     I  yt       twh      y  wlLdwlki 

this  garden,  whw  tt      Lwththtptftwhll 

have  here  n      t       d      A    f      mj    It  y      w  11  fi  d  by  th 
count  whioh  I  h  1      ly  g         y       th  t  my     mp     t 

gardening  ar     It  g  th       ft     th    P    d  d 

the  beautiful  w  Id  ft        w  th     t    ff    t    g  tl  1 

ganoies  of  a  t      Wh  tim      wg         tmt  lljhp 
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deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  havo  yet  said,  I 
find  that  in  the  discourse  which  I  spoko  of  at  the  leginning  of 
my  letter,  you  are  against  filling  an  Ecglish  garden  with  ever- 
greens ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by 
no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever-green  comparable  to  that 
which  shoots  out  naturally,  and  clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer- 
season.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  who  are  like  my- 
self, and  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving 
a  winter-garden,  which  would' consist  of  such  trees  only  as  never 
oast  the  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine 
and  fair  weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and 
have  froc[ucntly  several  days       N      m>  d  J  y  t!    t 

as  agreeable  as  ajiy  in  the  fin    t  m     th       At        htm      th 
fore  I  thielt  there  could  not  b       g      t      pi  th      t    w  Ik 
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d  w    h      y  f 

beam,  and  the  holly,  with  m  y  t 
Bame  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  t  th 
lively  seene.     The  glowing       d  f  th    b 

they  are  hung  at  this  time,  vi      w    1   tl  d 

and  are  apt  to  inspire  the  hea  t    f  tl     b  h  Id 
delight  which  you  have  somswh       tak 
Toi-  VI.— 20* 
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papers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  several 
kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  httle  green  spot,  and  enj  )yiug 
themselves  iraong  the  hianchea  and  foliage,  when  my  great  gar- 
den, which  I  have  bcf  jre  raontioned  to  jou  doea  not  ^ffoid  a 
single  leaf  for  thoir  shelter 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  a  garden  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  delights  in  hu- 
man life.  A  gaiden  was  the  habitation  of  our  trst  parents  hef  ire 
the  fall.  It  la  natunlly  ipt  to  fill  the  mmd  with  calmness  and 
trancLuillitj,  and  to  laj  all  ita  tuibulent  passions  at  rest  It 
gives  UB  a  great  insight  into  the  contriviiice  ind  wisdom  ot  Pco- 
1  d  suggtsts   innumeiable  subjects   for   miditati  n       I 

t  b  t  thmk  the  very  comphcen  y  and  sat  sfiction  which  a 
E  tak  n  these  works  of  iiatuto  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vir- 
t  u  h  b  t  of  mmd  For  all  which  i  eisons  I  hope  you  will  par- 
d      th    1    gth  of  m^  prLsc  it  Icf  lor " 

"  I  Ml,  sir,"  &c, 

C. 
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To  lew  thay  lun,  aad  wruusllng  dearly  love. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  different  no- 
tions, which  different  persons  hd,ve  of  the  same  thing      If  men  of 

*  Wb  see,  by  this  agrcaablc  pnpei  thit  tlie  nuthoi  valual  himaalf  on 
tlie  hint,  before  giiren,  id  JVo  lU  on.  the  mangier  of  laying  out  gardens. 
lint  the  praise  of  hnfiiig  invented  tliia  apeoies  of  gnriieuin^,  is  a  poop 
thing,  wlien  ocimpared  with  Ihnl  liegant  and  mrluoni'  hnfnl  of  mind, 
wliieli    liispoeed    und  qjalified    li  m    loi   tlie  enjoy  menf   of  suth  Bimpio 
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Id  J  f  1         h        h  h         t 

p       d  by   h        wh  h  gli  f  I  f      h  e 

mjlgh  mli!i  1  gP^ 

f  f  k      0  mm       p    pi     ai  p  1  y 

in    h     toiii  hdwh        hyli  fh  Im  and 

db  hhml  b  pbplf 

I    bl  m     y         1  1  b  h  b  f 

q  bldb  ddbb        11 

bhbyp  bml  flgdiifi  I 

mmgb   lypl        d       1      p  d  fM     S      L 

pi  Jhfddplfid  f 

w  my  dbbdwblbfltwytl 

g     Tb    fi    t  h    band  wl     w  pp       1   t     t        1         d    d 

t  n     g  t     b      b  ft  1  b  bl   p 

jl      tyf      tb      t  p     t    ftl     liy      I     tb    m        wb  I     tl 

d  tl      p    t  f        ^    I       tb    d  fii    It       tl    t  w     id 

b  b        tSmj        thkh  tt  yl 

Ij   1      1  d  ind     1        t       y  J  d  1     bj  tb      1 1  p         1 

I    t    t  J      fi    t         t      b     1 11 1    m       Tl  ra    t  b        1 

ra       <i^  Tb  tl  my  t  b   b  b  ! 

1        dd        fJdtlgttt  fyl  t  t 

men,  aa  the  prHsent  cuutroversy  between  Count  Recbteren  and 
Monsieur  Mcsnagor,  wbicb  employs  tbe  wise  beads  of  so  many 
nations,  and  bolds  all  tbe  affairs  of  Europe  in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffeehouse  yesterday,  and  lending  an 
ear  to  tbe  nest  table,  wbioh  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  in- 
ferior politicians,  one  of  tbem,  after  having  read  over  the  news 
very  attentively,  broke  out  into  the  following  remarbs.  '  I  am 
afraid  (says  he)  this  unhappy  rapture  between  the  footmen  at 
Utrecbt  will  retard  tbe  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  tbe  Pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good 
liaud  at  fomenting  a  division,  as  tbe  poor  Swiss  Cantons  have 
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latelj  experienced  to  their  cost.  If  Monsieur  What-d'je-call- 
him's  clomeatica  will  not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  ca,n  he  ended,  but  hj  a  religious  war.' 

'  Whj  truly,'  sa,ys  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  Lini, '  were  I  as  the 
king  of  France,  I  would  soorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen  of 
either  side :  here's  all  the  business  of  Europe  stands  still,  because 
MonHieuT  Mesnagcr'a  man  has  had  his  liead  broke.  If  Count 
Kectrura  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been 
woll,  without  any  of  this  bustle ;  but  they  aaj  he  is  a  warm  man, 
and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at.' 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  hia  tongue  hitherto,  began  to 
exert  himself;  declaring  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  pleni- 
potentiajiea  of  our  Christian  princes  took  this  matter  into  their 
serious  eonsidcratioa ;  for  that  lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and 
pragmatical,  as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that  ho  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One,  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  French  king,  told  them,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  matter  right,  for  that  hia  moat  Christian  Majesty  did  not 
resent  this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  footmen ;  '  for  (says  he)  what  are  Monsieur  Mcsnagev's 
footmen  to  him  ?  but  because  it  was  done  to  hiasubjeets.  Now 
(says  he)  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  aubjeet  of 
Prance  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovercigu  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  it.  lie  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  against 
hostilities;  and  if  the  Dutch  wil!  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  head, 
as  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are  under  hia  protec- 
tion, I  think  he  is  iu  the  right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it,' 

'I'Mb  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new  foot,  and  seem' 
ed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most  thas  heard  it,  till  a  little 
warm  fellow,  who  declared  himself  a  friend  to  tlie  house  of  Aus 
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tria,  fell  most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  Majesty,  as  encourag- 
ing his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards 
skreening  them  from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  their  inso- 
lence. To  which  he  added  that  the  Erench  nation  was  so  addict- 
ed to  grimace,  that  Lf  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to  it  at  the  gene- 
ral congress,  there  would  he  no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in 
a  tune  of  peace,  especially  if  they  continued  masters  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth, 
declaring,  that  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige 
the  Ercnch  king  to  burn  his  gallics,  and  tolor'ite  the  Protestant 
religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath  his  sword.  Hg 
con  I   5  d  w  th    ailing  Monsieur  Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig. 

Th  d  p  t  w  s  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one  does  not 
kn  w  wh  t  Id  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about 
on  d  tw  nty  who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye 
to  th  1  w  t  k  n  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  neither  Count  Reehteren  nor  Monsieur  Mesnager 
had  behaved  themselves  right  in  this  affair.  '  Count  Reehteren, 
(says  he)  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had  beeu 
affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have  done  him  jus- 
tice, by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or  some  other  way 
that  he  might  have  thought  the  most  proper ;  for  let  me  tell  you, 
if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  oul 
of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon 
his  servant's  being  beaten,  why,  he  might  have  had  his  action  of 
assault  and  battery.  But  as  the  ease  now  stands,  if  you  will  have 
my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees.' 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  hut  I  must  con- 
fess with  littlo  edification  ;  for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  from 
those  honest  gentlemen,  was  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  toi 
high  a  nature  for  such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to 
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Elortltria  ut  lyius  lu  saltibus  omnia  llbiiit 


When  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that  fallf.  in  with 
the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than  ordinary,  it  always 
brings  me  in  a  great  retum  of  kttora  My  Tuesday's  discourse, 
wherein  I  gave  several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very  many  correspondents; 
the  reason  I  cannot  guess  at,  unless  it  be  that  suth  a  discourse 
13  of  general  use,  and  G\ery  mariied  man's  money.  An  honest 
tradesman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapstde,  sends  me  thanks 
in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  ho  tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their 
wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  are  sent 
for  home.  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  has  administered  great 
consolation  to  their  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to  give  some  fur- 
ther account  of  Socrates,  and  to  ac'iuaint  them  in  whosu  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  biu-ied 
Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars :  for  that  by  his  sayings 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  christian. 
Another,  who  writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me,  that 
being  coupled  with  a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  by 
Buoh  lawful  means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than 
Braoton  allows  in  those  oases;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  re- 
solved to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  consider  her 
only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom 
Dapperwit  says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  discourse, 
excepting  only  the  last  sentence,  where  1  affirm  the  married  state 
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to  be  eitlier  a  heayen  or  a  hell  Tom.  has  heen  at  the  oha.rge  of 
B  penny  upon  this  occasion,  to  tpU  me,  that  Jjj  his  experience  it 
IS  neithei  one  nor  the  other,  but  lathor  tliit  middle  kind  of  atate 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Purgitoij 

The  fair  sex  hive  liken  ise  obliged  me  with  their  reflections 
upon  the  same  discourse  A  lady,  who  calls  herself  Euterpe, 
and  seems  a,  woman  of  letters  laka  me  whether  I  am  for  cstabiish- 
iiig  the  fialiclc  law  in  every  f  imily,  and  why  is  it  not  fit  that  & 
woman  who  has  discietion  ind  learning  should  sit  at  the  helm, 
when  the  huabjad  1=  weak  aud  illiterate'  Another,  of  a  quite 
uonwwy  cbaiaetei,  subatnbes  heiaelt  Xantippe,  aiid  tells  me, 
that  ihe  tollowB  the  esimple  of  hci  name  Sike ;  for  being  mar- 
ried to  1  boiikTfk  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  she 
IS  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit 
him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for 
conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are  come  to  ray 
hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish  one  of  them  at  large. 


"  Mk.  Spectatoe, 
"  You  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband, 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  henpeek'd ;  but  I  do 
cot  remember  that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  tlie 
quite  different  character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of  England, 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  Ootquean.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
joined  for  life  with  one  of  tliia  character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a 
woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  ten- 
der mother,  till  she  made  him  aa  good  an  housewife  as  herself. 
He  could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had  been 
two  years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never  suffered  to  go 
abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold  ;  when  he  should  have  been 
hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how 
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to  season  it  oi*  put  it  in  crwst ;  and  was  miking  paper-boats  with 
his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  yonng  gentlemen  arc  crossing 
tlie  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest 
hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better  than 
any  woman  in  England.  These  cjuf^liii cations  make  him  a  sad 
husband  :  he  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand 
aquabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with. the 
milk-score,  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I 
hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking, 
and  instructing  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best  pickle 
for  a  walnut,  or  saiioe  for  an  haunch  of  yenison.  With  all  this, 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  husband,  aad  never  fell  out  with  mo 
in  his  life  but  onee,  npon  the  over- roasting  of  a  dish  of  wild-fowl ; 
ai  the  same  time  T  must  own  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  ha  shly  s  t  e  tl  n  t 
such  an  effeminate  busy  nature  in  a  pi  tl  a    do      n  t  be 

long  to  him.      Since  you  have   given  isth       ha      fe      tawl 
who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  say  somttl     g     t  a  ]  usbaud  tl    t 
wears  the  petticoat.     Why  should  not  a  f  n   le    h      ct     b     as 
ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  aes  ? 
"  I  am,"  &c. 

0. 
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We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  uncharitable  tess,  than 
to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  beftil  our  neighbours,  as  punish 
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ments  and  jadgments.  It  aggravates  tbe  evil  to  him  wlio  suffers, 
wten  he  lo  ks  upon  h  nself  as  the  in^  Jt  of  d  v  ne  vengeanc  a  d 
abates  the  compass  on  of  those  towa  da  h  who  rey  d  h  n  n 
so  dreadful  a  1  ^jlit  Tl  a  I  a  our  oi  t  ru  ng  every  lu  sfo  tune 
into  a  judgment  j  o  eeda  from  wroni,  not  ns  of  rel  g  n  wl  h 
in  its  own.  natu  e  p  oduces  good  U  towdr  Is  iie  and  i  tl  e 
mildeat  conatru  t  on  upon  eve  j  %  dent  that  befals  the  In 
this  ease,  therefore  t  a  ot  rel  g  on  that  so  rs  a  m  s  t  n  per 
but  it  ia  h  s  ten  [  er  th  t  so  r  h  s  lel  g  n  jcojle  f  glooii  y 
unchearful  nag  at  on  or  of  envious  mal  guant  tempera  wl  at 
ever  kind  of  1  fe  they  a  e  engaged  n  w  11  d  a  ove  the  r  natu  al 
tincture  of  m  nd  n  ill  the  r  tho  ght  wo  1  an  1  a  t  ons.  As 
the  finest  w  nes  have  oiten  the  taste  oi  the  so  1  so  even  the  most 
religious  tho  j,hta  ftcn  draw  s  moti  ng  tl  t  part  c  hr  f  om 
the  constitut  on  of  the  ni  d  n  wh  ch  they  ar  se  When  folly  or 
superstition  st  ke  n  w  tli  th  a  nat  rol  lep  a  ty  of  temp  t  s 
not  in  the  pow  e  en  of  rel  gion  t  elf  to  prese  e  the  ehi  acter 
of  the  pers  who  s  po  sessed  w  tl  t  iron  aj  pear  ng  h  gl  ly  ab 
surd  and  r  1  eul     s 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  oonceil  under  tho 
Dame  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest  diseoyi,rer  of  judgments  that  f 
have  mot  with.  She  can  tell  you  whit  sia  it  wis  that  ^tt  such  a 
man's  house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  ban  a  Talk  to  her  f  an 
unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  bpautj  1  y  tliL  smill  j  ox  she 
fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  jon,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face 
she  waa  always  looking  on  it  Ln  her  glass  Tell  hei  of  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  hei  aeijuaintanLes  and  she 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  h  m  th  u  1  one  of  her 
niecea  very  barbarously.  Hor  usual  ma  k  t  n  }.on  people 
who  had  great  estates,  but  nevor  enjoy  d  tl  n  1  y  asou  of  some 
flaw  in  their  own,  or  their  father's  beh  nr  Sh  n  give  you 
tjie  reason  why  sucli  an  one  died  chil  11  wl  y       1  an  one  waa 
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cut  off  in  the  flower  of  tis  youth,  r  why  such  an  on«  was  uuhappy 
in  her  marriage  :  why  one  broke  hie  leg  on  such  a  particular  spot 
of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  baek-sword,  rather 
than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every 
misfortune  that  can  befal  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  when  she 
hoars  of  a  robbery  that  baa  been  made,'  or  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  suffering  per- 
son, than  on  that  of  tho  thief  or  the  assasuin.  In  short,  she  is 
so  good  a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial, 
and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  sufficient 
to  expose  it ;  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  styli 
it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  iraper. 
tinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  thi 
manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear  venerab 
Indeed,  most  historians,  as  well  Christian  as  Pagan,  have  fallen 
into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success,  unforeseen 
disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  bcea  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  thit  pi  ivite  con- 
duet  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  One  would  think  te^eral 
of  our  own  historians,  in  particular,  had  many  revelations  ot  this 
kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeaToured  to  dimini'ib  the 
power  or  wealth  of  Tvhiah  the  ecclesiastica  were  in  thise  times 
possessed.  William  tho  Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had  pulled  down 
churches  and  monasteries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles 
written  by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  j  ou  would  think 
jfou  were  reading  a  history  of  tho  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  whert 

"^  rohbery  thai  Ims  hcen  made.     To  make  a  rohlnry.  w  ii"h  ^iiuiJ  Eiig 
lish,— 11. 
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the  liistorians  were  actually  inspired,  and  where,  by  a  particular 
Boheme  of  Providence,  tte  kings  were  distingnished  by  judgments 
or  blessings,  according  as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  worship 
of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfor- 
tunes, not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person  on 
whom  they  failj  but  very  presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is 
Bupposed  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  stato  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  yirtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  prosperous ;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely 
wise  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from  heaven  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  nor  when  we  see  triumphant 
guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  omnipotence 
will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence  of  tb.e  one,  or  punish- 
ment of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  da^  set  apart 
for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  teinporal  judgments  to  any  particular 
crimes,  may  appear  from  several  considerations.  I  shall  only 
mention  two :  first,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity 
or  affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen  to  men  of 
approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist  was 
on  board  one  of  the  Athenian  ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent 
tempest ;  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board 
Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  that 
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wore  in  the  same  diatreBS,  and  asked  them  whether  or  do  Diago- 
w  bd        ysslthfltW  U  Id 

th       m       1       t  d      bj    t  t    th        m  1     t      ind 

whw  y  ffhp  1  Jltlp 

p  w     h     Id  1    k    I        t  f    m  th        mm      1  t 

fhm         t  ththfimth    guilt    f  th    p  wh 

fi 
Vth  dt         thtmyht  p  pt 

I    tt    g       h  t      t         J  ft  th       1    t    t 

p       hi    f  t    L     w    1    t  1  m  dwh  t        bl 

Hwmy  I  h         pdfmft  hh 

1  t    -n   1   t     th      w  If  dp      I      ty     f  th     p 

wh        1  t  th  J  h         MI  i    w  J    1      pp       t        t     h 

th  i  d      m       fr  m  ?     If  11  1     k 

t    tl       fi     t      f         y  tl  w  It  b      II  w  d        p 

I    Idly    p       bl  1}    it,m  b  t  f         m       t  1 

p  twlth  bbitd        tb 

tuij      ifl  hi     p  f       h  1  f  Uy      Th      t    y    f  ]J  t 

I  CI  t  b      wh    h  w  g      t     p  t  t  th    h    fh 

f    w  t  tl    t  1  by   11  th  t      th       b  th  (.      k       1 

L  t      wh    h       -w    tt        p       tb         m    t  1  ty    t  tl  I        y 

t      h  t  th     m  tt         Ih       tw    b    th       b         th 

f     1  dy  wh  p       t         t  J         d    w  tl  th 

h       t  to  th    t  rapl      t  tl      t  m      f  t      1  J    tl      I 

bgbtlbytl  ffiwth         1  h 

h       t       th  t        aa  Th     m  th  t       p    t  d  w  th 

th  t  f  fil    I  d  ty  th  t    h    p  1 1       d  h      j,   11       t    b 

t  w    p      th  m  tl     g      t    t      ft  th  t        Id  b  t 

I         h   h  tb  T  w       b  th       t      t        'lip       (1  th  t 

m  f       1  d     1       th    t     pi        Th  h  t 

w     11!        1  t       1     t       1  J  i    d   t  h  ij       d  t 
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the  two  brothers  after  an  aot  of  disobedicDce,  and  would  doubt 
Icf-s  have  been  represented  as  such  by  any  anulent  historian  who 
had  j^iven  as  an  account  of  it.  0. 
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TiiouGH  there  are  are  many  authors  who  liavo  written  on 
dreams,  they  haye  geneially  considered  them  only  as  reveJatioyis 
of  what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts  ot  the  world,  or  aa 
presages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  perir  ds  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  aod 
some  intimations  of  its  independency  on  matter. 

In  th    fi    t  pi  u    d  g      t       t  f  th  t 

t     ty  wh    h  t      1  t     th    h  m  1       d  wh   1     t  t 

thpw        flptdd  It        'Vlhthin        p 

p  41     t     d      d  w  t      th  tl     I  b  t  th     1       th 

ptnh  pt  tllbdd  d"V\hth 

f  wtthdp  d  yi 

d  th    h  dy  1     g       hi    t    k    p  p  th  th  t    f     t     1 

b  t  t    wh   b    t  IS        t  d  tl  1  t    I        If        h 

1  f      It  d        t  th        t    n  1 11  h      p  rt 

gqlfidthh         mpylnth  d  Ik 

U    th       1      t  d  t      fth         1      h       h        d 

mb      d    fh  h       h       p    t        1  t  wl        1 

h     1    dh  k    0.1    V 
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In  the  second  place,  dretims  are  an  instance  of  that  agility 
and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when 
they  are  disengaged  from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  re- 
tarded in  her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjuiietion  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  motions.  But  in 
dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  a  spriehtlinoss  and 
alaurity  she  exerts  her  elf  TI  e  bIow  of  speech  m  k  unpren  cd 
tated  harangues,  or  coaver  e  read  ly  n  lan^u  ^es  that  thej  a 
hut  little  acc[uainted  w  th  Ihe  g  ave  abo  n  1  n  ]  lea.  nt  ea 
the  dull  in  repartees  and  j  nts  f  w  t  There  s  ot  a  more 
painful  action  of  the  m  nd  tl  an  nvent  on  jet  n  d  e  ma  t 
works  with  that  eaae  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  senaihle  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I  boliove  every  one,  some 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  ia  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters ; 
in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readOy,  that  the  mind  is 
imposed  upon,  and  miataiea  ita  own  suggestions  for  the  composi- 
tions of  another. 

I  shall,  imder  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the  Keligio 
Medici,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an  aecoaut  of  him- 
self in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts.  '  We  are  some- 
what more  than  ourselves  in  onr  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the 
11         mtbbtthwk'gf  the  soul.     It  is  the  ligation 

f  b       h    1 1      y   f  1  our  waking  conoeptiona 

d  m      h  th    f  f  1         ,     At  my  nativity  my  as- 

I  1      w       y     g      f  -pins :  I  was  horn  in  the 

pi  y  f  S  d  I   1     k,  I  have  a  piece  of  ihat 

dpi  mm       Im        wyf  eetious,  nor  dispoaed  for 

!     m     h      d  g  11     d         f      mp    y ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can 
p  whl       mdbhldh       tion,  comprehend  the  jests 

and  laugh  myself  awako  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Wore  my  me 
luory  as  faithful  as  my  reaaon  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  uevei 
etudy  but  in  my  dreams  ;  and  thia  time  also  would  I  ojiuse  foi 
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D      t       1  k     IB  th  11    t       th       b  tloned  has 

h    t  d  y  p    t      1      m  h    ^ht      d      d  inflamed, 

when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  timo  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest. 
Every  man's  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  mattor,  thougli 
it  is  very  probable,  that  this  may  happen  differently,  in  different 
constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following 
problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  tho  solution  of  my  reader.  Sup- 
p  g  a  m  n  liv  y  happy  '  h'  d  eima  and  miserable  in  his 
k  jj  th  ht  d  th  t  I  If  was  cquilly  dnided  between 
limhtl      wHhb  h  ppj  or  miaciable '     Were  a 

m         k  h      J      m        d       b  ggs,i  .iwjke  and  ditamt  as 

ij      t    lly       d    n  a  t        d  unbroken  schemes  .la  he 

thi  k  h  w  k  wh  tl  h  w  Id  be  m  reality  a  king  or  a 
beg  tl      wh  tl      h    w     Id    ot  be  both  ? 

Th  th  t         which  methmks  gn  es  us  a  very 

high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  what  p'isses  la 
dreams,  I  mean  that  innumerable  multitude  and  variety  j{  idias 
which  then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  lotive  ■md  wjtehfui  bciug 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time,  what  a  pain- 
ful solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be  ^     Were  the  soul  sensi- 
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bie  of  her  being  alone  in.  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  e 
mannor  that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  w( 
Lang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when 
dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude  i 


8ola  sibi  semper  loiigam 


B  t  th      b  t  on  I  only  make  by  the  way.     What  I  would 

here  na  k  th  t  wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  of  producing 
her  ow  mj.  y  J  n  these  occasions.  She  converseswith  num. 
berlo  I  f,  f  h  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thous     1  f  h  r  own  raising.     She  is  herself  the  theatre, 

the  a  t  d  th    b  holder.     TLis  puts  ine  in  mind  of  a  saying 

whioh  I  m  fi  telj  pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes 
to  n  It  Th  t  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake,  are  in  one 
common  world ;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a 
world  of  his  own.'  The  waling  man  is  conversant  in  the  world 
of  nature ;  when  he  sleeps  be  retires  to  a  private  world  that  i» 
particular  to  himself.  There  seems  something  in  this  considera- 
tion, that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the 
soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  exoellenoy  of  the  soul, 
which  I  have  seen  ijuoted  out  of  TertuUian,  namely,  Its  power  of 
divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such  divinations  have  been 
made,  none  can  question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  faith  ;_  there  be- 
ing innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.     Whether  such  dark 
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presages,  suet  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  nnj  latent 
power  in  the  soul,  during  tliia  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from 
any  commuoicatioa  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  opera- 
tion  of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the 
learned;  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  aj]d  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have  been 
never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enttusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  the  soul,  in  these  instances,  is  entirely 
loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  i; 
so  far  sunk,  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perpli 
ed  in  her  operations,  with  suoh  motions  of  blood  and  spirits, 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.     The  C' 
poreal  uniou  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  conoerl 
with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments, 
they  are  at  least  strong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excellency  of 
a  human  soul,  but  of  its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they 
do  not  prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  altogether  uu 
answerable.  0. 

vol..  VI.— 21 
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I  riND,  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that  many  of 
mj  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  three -halfpence  for  my 
paper,  than  two-pence.  The  ingenious  T.  W.'  tcUa  me,  that  I 
ha^e  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast,  for  that,  since 
the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drmli  his  dish 
of  coffee  by  HseK,  without  the  addition  of  tbo  Spectator,  that  used 
to  be  better  than  kce  to  it.'  Eugenius  informs  me  very  obliging- 
ly, that  be  never  thought  he  should  have  disliied  any  passage  in 
my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  every  one 
of  them,  which  he  could  heartily  wist  left  out,  viz.  '  Price  Two- 
pence,' I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me 
very  affectionately,  upon  the  neceseity  we  both  lie  under  of  setting 
an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  since  the  late  tax  has  been 
laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  writs  next  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  speal  a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castle- 
soap.  But  there  Is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who  writes 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of  oxpressioa,  than 
the  generous  Philomedes,  who  advises  me  to  value  every  Specta- 
tor at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he  himself  will  engage  for 
above  a  hundred  of  his  accjuaintance,  who  shall  take  it  in  at  that 
price. 

'  Dr.  Tliorans  Walker,  head  master  of  the  Clinvter  House  Suhool,  wh.aa 
BoUolnra  Addiaon  and  Steele  had  been.  The  doetor  was  head  master  forty 
nine  years,  and  died  June  12th,  17^8,  in  Ihe  Blst  year  of  his  age.— C. 

■  A  little  brandy  or  mm.— C. 
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I  tte  f  th  f  1  w  Id  are  likewise  eome  to  me,  in 
f      t  J       tt         p      th       m       casioa;  *ncl|  as  I  naturally  bear 

gtdf  tthptf  our  Bpeoiea,  I  am  very  glad  U> 

fi  d  th  t  th       wh      p]  my    onduct  in  this  particular,  are 

lu    h  m  m  tli      th       who  eondemn  it.     A  large  fam 

ly     f  d    gl  t       h        d    w     m    up  a  very  handsome    remou- 
t  wh   h  th  y  set  f    th  that,  their  father  having  refused 

to  t  k        th    Sp    t  t  tl     additional  price  was  set  upon 

tthyffdhm  Ijt    abate  him  the  article  of  bread 

d  b  tt  th    t     t  bl  t,  provided  the  Spectator  might 

b  dptthm         ym         gas  usual.    Upon  this  the  old 

g    tl  m       b  pi        d    t       ms,  with  their  desire  of  improv- 

iftlml  h  g  tdthm.  the  oontinuauce  both  of  the 
Sp    tdt  d  th      b      d      d  I  utter;  having  given  particular 

d  tl  t  th  t  t  U  1  11  be  set  forth  .every  morning  with 
t         t  m    y  bill    f  f  1      thout  any  manner  of  dofaleatiou. 

I  t!        ht  my    If    bl     d  t    m     tion  this  particular,  as  it  does 
i  t    th     w    thj  5,     tl  m         and  if  the  young  lady  Letitia, 

^]  f        th  t  w  11      ijuaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will 

t  t    1 1    gth  f  laj  P  peis,  if  he  desuea  it 

I  h  Id  be  jgldtfid  out  any  expedient  that  might 
alleviate  the  espenoe  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  anj  of  my 
readers ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  must  propoho  two  points  to  their 
consideration.  First,  that  if  they  retren<,h  any  the  smallest  pai 
tioular  in  their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the  half 
penny  a  day,  which  we  have  now  undei  con'^i deration  Lot  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  smglo  iibbon  to  hei  morning  studn,s,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient :  let  a  femily  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less  than 
the  usual  number,  and  thoy  may  take  in  the  Spectator  wiiliout 
detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  nest  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of 
buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
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bay  tLem  in  -the  lump,  without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upoa  them. 
My  speculations,  whou  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries  upon  the 
stick,  are  deiights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  they 
come  to  laartet  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
nian's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  thoy  have  a  certain  flavour  at 
their  first  appearance,  from  several  accidental  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
oarly;  but  in  this  case  every  reader  is  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fashion- 
able and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
his  circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publish,  hav- 
ing already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and 
second  volurao.  As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well  turn 
ed  to  his  business,  he  thinks  thoy  would  be  a  very  proper  present 
to  bo  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting  days, 
and  the  like  joyful  solomnitios,  as  several  other  books  are  fre- 
quently given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little 
portable  volume,'  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate ;  and  is  of  opioioo,  that  a  salver  of  Spectators 
would  bo  as  acceptable  an  entertjunment  to  the  ladies,  as  a  saJver 
of  sweetmeats, 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately  sent  to  the 
writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  tha 
ingenious  author  of  it. 


"  Having  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much  oommend- 

ed,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  bad  a  place  in  any  of  your 

papers;  I  think  the  suffrage  of  our  poet-Iaurcat  should  not  be 

overlooked,  which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper 

'  12mo.  1112,  in  seven  volurnea.— G. 
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whether  the  notion  he  proceeda  upon  he  true  or  false.  I  make 
bold  to  convey  it  to  jou,  not  knowing  if  it  haa  yet  come  to  your 
hands. 

ON  THE  SPECTATOE,  BY  Ma.  TATE.' 

Aliueqae  et  idem 

Hon. 
Tou  rise  another  and  the  Sftme. 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  WKa  turii'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  Censor's  silence  moura'd : 
Eobb'd  of  his  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  Qigll^ 
Till  the  Speetator  roae,  and  blaz'd  as  bright 
So  the  first  man  the  sun's  fii'st  setting  riew'd, 
And  aigh'd,  till  oircling  day  Me  joys  renew'd ; 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  auceesaor,  or  the  same. 
So  wa :  but  now  from  this  SQspenae  are  freed, 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  jndgmeiit  read, 
"ris  the  same  sun,  and  does  himaeif  s'iBteed. 

0. 
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"  Upok  reading  your  essay,  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagiiiationj  1  find  among  the  three  souroea  of  those  pleasures 
which  you  have  discovered,  thai  '  greatness  '  is  one.  This  has 
suggested  to  me  the  reason  why   of  all  otyects  that  I  have  ever 
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seen,  there  ifc  none  wliieli  affoets  my  imagination  so  much  as  tlia 
Bea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the  heavings '  of  this  prodigious  bulk 
of  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasing  astonishment ; 
but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  horizon  on 
every  side  is  nothing  hut  foaming  billows  and  floating  mountains, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rises  from 
Buch  a  prospect.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it, 
is,  I  think,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  sec  in  motion,  and  con- 
sequently gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  ploa- 
snro  that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  eonfesa,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  mo  to  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking 
on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  channel 
for  its  reception  Such  an  object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts 
the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  existonco 
h  m  t  phjaical  demonstration.      The   imagination 

p    mjt    fh        d      t     dmgi  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  sensible 
bj    t  p    d  t  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circum- 

h  d  >y  t  m  pace. 

\  I  h  ml  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  I  have  ofton 
been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that  occasion  have  frequently  re- 
fleeted  on  the  descriptions  of  them  in  antient  poets.  I  remember 
Longinua  highly  recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poet  has 
not  amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occasion,  as  au- 
thors of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but  be- 
cause he  has  gathered  together  those  circumstances  which  are  the 
most  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in 
the  raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  I  prefer 
the  following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  which  the  psalmist 
has  made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with.  '  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters : 

■  The  r&ider  of  taste  feek  tho  forea  of  this  well-obosen  word.     Mr.  Pope 
had  it  in  view,  when  1ip  Baid— "  Wlio  Aeoms  ok1  Mean."— H. 
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these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raisetb  the  stormy  wind,  whioh 
liftcth  up  the  waters  thereof.  'Xhey  mnunt  up  to  heaven,  they 
go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their  suul  is  molted  heoiuse  of  trou- 
ble. They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
are  at  their  wits-end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  Jn  their  trou- 
ble, and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they 
are  glad  because  they  be  ijuict,  so  he  brin^'eth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven.' 

"  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  ration- 
al, is  this  system  of  the  psalmist,  than,  the  pagan  scheme  in  Vir- 
gil, and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a 
storm,  and  another  as  laying  it  !  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea 
it  gives  US  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among 
the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confusion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

"  Groat  Painters  do  not  only  give  us  iandaoapos  of  gardens, 
groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  ofton  employ  their  pencils  upon 
sea-pieces :  I  could  wish  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
small  sketch  may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ac- 
company it  with  a  divine  ode, made  by  a  gentleman"  npon  tha 
oonolusion  of  his  travels. 


'How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  rj>rd ! 

How  Bure  is  tlieir  defence  1 

Eternal  wiedoin  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Ommpotenco. 

mself     So  early  liad  a  spiril  of  pioty  t 
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•In  foriMgn  realms,  and  lamla  !-einot^ 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Thro'  burning  elimes  I  pass'd  uuhurt, 

And  brealli'd  in  taiiitod  air. 


Thy  mercy  sweet'ned  ev'ry  soil. 

Made  ev'ry  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  amootti'd  the  Tyrrhene  aons. 

'Tliinfc,  O  my  sotil,  devoutly  think, 
How  with  affrigited  eyes 
Thou  aaw'st  the  wide  exteudad  deep 
Ic  all  its  horrors  rise  1 

'Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'rj  faee, 
And  fear  in  ev'cj  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  guljilia  iu  gulph^ 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  al-t. 

'Yet  then  from  all  niy  griefe,  0  Lord, 
Thy  meroy  set  me  free, 
Whilst  iu  the  oonfidenoe  of  pvay'r 
My  aoul  tooli  hold  on  thee. 

•For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hang 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wertnotslow  to  hear, 
Norimpoteut  to  save. 

'The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  aea  that  roar'd  at  thy  eon-imand. 
At  thy  comtnand  was  still. 

'In  midet  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaili. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past; 
And hti ibly  hope  for  more. 
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My  life,  if  tboa  preaerv'et  my  life, 

Thy  Bocrifice  shall  b« ; 
Auddeatli,  if  deatli  must  bo  my  doom, 

Sb^  join  my  booI  to  thee.' 
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.^gritnilliiem  Taadare,  nsam  rem  msiUlDS  deCeateblleoi,  quorum  eat  tUDiiein  Piiiluso|>]iiiniTn  1 
Whm  kind  of  pIiUosoplij  Iel  il,  to  eslol  mehiiclioly,  llie  most  detMlsLk  I  ill  „  li     a  uro  I 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  tto  fasliion  in  England  for  every 
one  that  would  lie  tiought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  aa 
possiblo  into  his  face,  and,  in  particular,  to  ab'^tdin  fiom  all  aj 
pearances  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  l^  tlie 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance, and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned  world,' 
has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reception 
which  he  met  with,  from  a  very  famous  independent  minister,  who 
was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times."  This  gentleman  was  then 
a  young  adventurer  in  tlie  republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out 
for  tho  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek,  His 
friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 

'  Anthony  Donley,  who  died  1111.— V.  Tatler,  Nos.  II,  26,26,  44.— G. 

*  Dr.  Thomas  GoodwiD.S.  T.  P.  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  wlio  sat  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Hood 
sftjs,  "  Dr.  T.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Owen,  wera  tha  atlasees  and  patLiarchs 
of  independency.  Dr.  Goodwin  attended  hia  friend  and  patron,  O.  Cram- 
well,  on  his  deatli-bed.  The  Doctor's  porti'ait,  said  to  be  a  strong  lilieness, 
withaBmote  cap  ou  hie  head,  is  prefixed  to  his  works  in  2  vols,  folio 
16S1.— C. 

VOL.  vr.— 21* 
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whicli  wat  drawing  uear  m  the  college,  of  wliich  the  independent 
ininister,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  governor.  The 
youth,  aoeotding  to  custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  exam- 
ined. He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant,  who  was  one  of 
thatgloomj  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion.  He  conducted 
him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery  which 
was  darkened  at  noonday,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning 
in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  ho  was 
led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  biack,  where  he  entertained  himself 
for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the 
head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with 
half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  hia 
countenance.  The  young  man  trembled  ;  but  his  fears  increased, 
when,  instead  of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  learn- 
ing, he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and 
Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead ;  he  was  to  give  an  aecount  only 
of  the  state  of  his  soul,  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect ;  what  was  the  ooeaaion  of  his  conversion ;  upon  what  day 
of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened  ;  how  it  was  car- 
ried on,  and  when  compleated.  The  whole  examination  was 
summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  '  Whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  ?  '  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest 
parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  especially  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so 
that  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this  bouse  of  mourning,  ho 
could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  esamination,  aa  not 
being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  thia  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is 
pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by 
a  natural  uncheerfulneas  of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or 
weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  andgive  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melaii' 
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f         th    pi  f  t  I    11  tt  I      t     t 

t     wh    h  t       Ij  t   b  t   1     d  U  if  m    tb 

wmdf         pbt  dl       fl  fbtd        (lib 

wli  tb        Iji  tb  t  b  p    p     t  tl    t     t 

S  mb  fth  t  H    tb    k   1  HI    If 

obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  disconsolate.  Ho  looks  on  a  sud- 
den fit  of  laugbter  as  a  breacli  of  bia  baptismal  vow.  An  inno- 
cent  jest  startles  bim  like  blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is 
advanoed  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  bands  and  eyes  ; 
describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  bis  head  r  shew  bim  a 
gay  eijuipage,  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  little  ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane. 
Ho  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage- feast,  as 
at  a  funera]  ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant.  After  all, 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
very  properly,  had  ho  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  gen- 
eral persecution. 

I  would  by  no  moans  presume  to  tas  such  characters  with 
hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frei^uently ,  that  being  a  Tice  which 
I  think  none  bat  he,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
should  pretend  to  discover  in  anothei  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary  as  there  are  many 
escellent  persons,  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  sorrow 
of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  om  oompiasion  than  our  reproaches. 
I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  t)  consider,  whether  such 
a  behaviour  docs  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  unsocial  state  that  estin^uibhcs  all  joy  and  gla<l- 
ness,  darkens  the  face  of  natuic  ani  le^tiojs  the  relish  of  Being 
itBclf. 
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I  have,  in  former  papers,  atewn  liow  great  a  tendency  tLere 
is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and  liow "  sueh  a  frame  of  mind  ia 
not  only  tlie  most  lovely,  hut  the  most  commendable  in  a  virtuous 
p  I      h    t  th       wh       p         t      1'  ■       in  "hi 

1  t,lit        !  k   th     p  t  by  M        t        L       1  y    f 

tl     1     d    f  P    m       wh      bj  tl  p    t    tl    J  d  d  til 

Pltfmt       gp       tTh  hhw        thiytl 

h    rf  1  th    g     1  hm  th  t      t      lly    j      g    p        th 

h  Ijy    t  t  Ik     th      ]         }      g  1        wth  th  m  tl 

It         f       p  d  d  1  f      t     th  t  m    ht         t     tl   u- 

nip  t     h    J I  t  t  y  wh    h  p    d       1  th 

AmtP  witimll  ththt 

th      th     {  wh    d  G  d  d        h  m  1       d   h  tl       th 

hwhB  bttth        mt         bl  hmf 

b  IhdtilaB         dtllth  t  F 

my    w    p    t  (    T    li  )  I         W      th       t    li     Id  b         If 
that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutaroli 
was  ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distinguislied  from 
all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart 
capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to 
regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not  de- 
signed to  banish  gladness  from  the  heai-t  of  man.  Religion  con- 
tracts the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for 

'  Plut.    Uept  AiuTiSai/ioyla!.    ¥lnt  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  288.— H.    Steph.  1372. 


•  Tho  two  hvws  in  this  ecntenoo  do  not  correspond  to  aaoh  other,  either 
in  son  SB  or  eonBttuotion.  I  have  shewn  how  great — that  ia — in  what  de- 
gree I  have  ehewn  how  sueh  a  frame  of  mind  is— that  is — on  what  accoimt. 
The  first  Aoio  is  applied  to  the  adjeiiiise;  the  second  hotc,  to  the  nerb.  Both 
the&B  luiomatiea  may  be  avoided  by  altering  thna — "I  have  ehewn  how 
great  a.  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfnlnefe  in  religion,  imd  hoa  lonely,  and 
tven  comniendaJ)le,  ^uS  a  frame  ofmmd  is.  in  a  mrtnaut  penon." — H. 
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her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.     The  ooDtemplation  of  tie  Divine 
Being,  and  the  ese  f       t  th        w        t  f 

from  eKcludmg  all  gl  i  f  fa      t  th  t  th  j  p    p  t     1 

sources  of  it.     Inawdtht-u      ptf      Ij,  h 

well  as  composes  th       nl      t  b       h  d    d     II  1  vity    f  b 

havjour,  all  vicious      Id       1  t    m   tl    b  t  L         fill    th 

mind  with  a  perpet     1  tyant       jtlhfil  ] 

an  habitual  iticlinat       t    j I  th        ^  w  11       t    b    pJ  i*rd 
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As  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to  look  into 
all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new  or  estraordinarj  in 
their  characters,  or  ways  of  living.  Eor  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called 
Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considera- 
ble towns  which  I  have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseraiuated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  iastruments  by  which  the 
most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  together  in  &  general  correspondence :  they 
are  liko  the  pegs  and  naOs  in  a  great  building,  which,  though 
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they  ari  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  abaolately  aeeessary 
to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  maj  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks  of  oh- 
Bervation,  I  shall  eonsidev  this  people  in  three  views :  first,  with 
regard  to  their  number;  secondly,  their  dispersion  ;  aud,  thirdly, 
their  adherence  to  their  religion  :  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
shew,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  seooadly,  what  providen- 
tial reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  throe  remarkable  parti- 
culars.' 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  maay  to  be  as  numerous  at 
present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

'jTiia  is  wonderful,  consideriag  the  dreadful  slaughter  made 
of  tliom  under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war  ;  and 
the  innumerable  m  &&  cres  ind  j  erseoutious  they  have  undergone 
in  Turkey  is  well  as  m  dll  Chi  stiau  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Rabbias  to  exj  ss  the  ^  eat  hwoo  whioh  has  been  sometimes 
mide  of  the  n  tell  us  ifter  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  th  re  weie  suL.h  torrents  ot  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried  roclcs 
of  a  huulied  jii  Is  in  circumie  ence  above  three  miles  into  the 
sea. 

rhei  di  ppision  is  the  socDnd  remarkable  particular  in  this 
peoflo  They  awiim  over  ill  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the 
remotest  jirts  of  Chma  they  are  spread  through  most  of  the 
nations  of  E  irope  ani  Afri  a  and  many  families  of  them  are 
est»bli=li,d  in  the  Wtst  Indies  not  to  mention  whole  nations 
b  rdonng  on  Prestei  Jjhus  eiuntry,  and  some  discovered  in 
the  nner  parts  of  Ami.  i  a  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  less  remarkable 

ei'iala  for  hie  unfinished  Trea 
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th      tl       n  rab  rs      d  d  p  sp      !lj         d  t 
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Ik  thm  mkllfw  dthfqt 
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th    L     1    f  P    m  d  wfh  ht    f  Ih      t     jl 

If         th  t   il        w  m         wh  t   m  y  b     th  t       I 
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1  wh    1  t  tob    f       1  y    th        Ig  P    ll     I 
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fin  db  Uthfqtin         g         fthy 

IL  Iby  dttdg         llymd 

If       tw     ty        b  p       th    M        1  m  y  d  d  f        th  m 

Ih     1    p  f  th    J  w       t      H  th       t  f  th  th 

th  d     m    k  bl    p    t      1       f  th  ti     jl    th       h      t 

hltob  dt  Thyw  IwymbU  d 

t         It     w!   1     th  y  h  d   th     I      jl  il  h  ly      ty  w  f 

b    1  th  J  II  ft      b         1  t    f  th         Ul    bta 

t  tbLdfP  Thh  fbbhd 

t     f  m    t     th      pi         wh        th  y  1  ttl  d      h    h  m    t 

y  1    d   p  1        tt  p    pi  d     bl       th  m  t 

k       llhdwt        tij  fidt      Bd      thwhl 

peopl  w  thmht  wd  byp 

f  d      t  til        m     t  m  m    t    f      t    11  jl 

p  bl      f     tt      II  ffi        th  t  m    ht      ga^    th  m  to 

ai    ai  y  p    t    f  th    w    Id  tl       1 

Th      1  p  Id  1     b  bly  h        1    t  th  1  h  d 

it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its  oonstitution ;  for-  they 

are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  aod  generally  within  the  same  enclosure, 

to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 

killed  or  prepared  their  own  wiiy.     This  shuts  them  out  from  all 

table  eouversatioB^  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  llfo ; 
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and,  by  coiisequoncc,  excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  means 
of  conversion. 

If  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars,  we  shall  find  that  their 
numbers,  dispersion,  and  adterence  to  their  religion,  have  fur- 
nished every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strong- 
eat  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  aa  these  very 
particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  hut  aa  they  themselves  are  the 
depositaries  of  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to 
their  own  confusion.  Their  nambcr  furnishes  us  with  a  Hu£E.cient 
cloud  of  witnesses,  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible  Their 
dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unr[ues- 
tionahle.  Had  the  whole  body  of  Jewa  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and  history  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon 
them,  with  the  prophecies  5f  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years 
after  the  events  they  pretend  to  foretel.  0. 
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My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above  this  half 
year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator 
and  that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works. 
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This  morniDg  I  received  from  him  the  followiDg  letter,  which,  after 
baling  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakos,  I  shall  make 
a  present  of  to  the  piihlie, 

"  Dear  Spec. 
"  I  WAS,  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very  agreeable 
ygpplfhth  wh        tlk  fmfy 

PI         whh         wtt  jgll         th  dpte 

a       g  us  wh  th      th       w  t  m        h  d  hu  b  ad     n    h 

w    Id  th  n  b  d  w  A  g     t!       n  wh    w        d        t    f      th 

Id       tkthi  till       thtyffm  gn 

(Jmywhhih  f       I      ltd       nyht         1 

d    t         y     ft     th    f  11  w    g  m  Wh      th    E    p         C 

I  th    th    d  h  d  b  d  G    Ipl        D  k      t  B  th 
ty    fH      b        th    w  m  nfind    g  th  t  th    t  w          Id      th  11 

I I  g  p  1 1  1  th  mp  th  t  th  y  m  ht  I  p  t  t  f  t 
with  BO  ranch  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  emperor  know- 
ing they  could  not  convey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted 
them  their  petition ;  when  the  women,  to  his  great  surprise, 
came  out  of  the  place  with  eyery  one  her  husband  upon  her  back. 
The  emperor  was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  ho  burst  into  tears, 
and  after  having  very  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal 
affeotion,  gavo  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the  duke  into 
his  favour. 

"  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story,  asking  us, 
at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  oouscienoes  we  befieved  that  the 
men  of  any  town  in  Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer, 
and  at  the  same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves  with  their 
wives ;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this,  my  very  good  friend 
Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  sex, 
replied,  that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame,  if  they  would 
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th  tr  t  gth  w  ulil  b  g  ate  and  th  b  d  1  t,lit  A 
WW  nu  nrlwtid  ftl  tin 

Itop  wjtb  wbhwbg        t  w 

t  d    lis    w    f  11      t     th  t  1     d  bl         1  p    u  t        d  f 

q      t         and      mm     d       I  w  t  1  w  tb  th  1 

auth      ty  b   t  I      J        d    11  tl     1  d  d      J  f  my  1   pi 

to  t  II  h        np    J  It  th  y  b  d  b 

tb         g      I         m     t         1         1  b  d  ih  ft       m  d    tb  m 

th  d  w  m        f  th  t  pi        wh  t  y  t  th  m  w     li 

h        b        ht     fi  w  tb  h  d  h        tl       1 1  m    t  w    th  th 

in  Tlw  Imywndtyi 

t    n  wh   h       t  I         1 11  b  dt  m        Th     fill  d  my         d 

wtl  h  hi  11  fl  ,thtpn  yg  ^toIpIfU 
iuto  th    t  11  w    g  1      m 

I     w     t  w      f  tl        ]     d  wh  1    b  II  b  1        in 

edo  jd         Ithhl        tft  tdty 

fur    1      t         Th     g         1      f      d      y    tb      t  tb      th 

granted  t  th  I  rat  1  t  w  f  H  b  g  m  ly  tl  t 
the  d  w  m  ht  f      tb  wh  t  th  Id  b 

alon    w  th  th  m      Imm   1    t  ly  tl      j,  t    fi  w    p  If        1 

proc  IP         d         1        d        ftb  f  11  wi  g  tb 

in  aw       dtgt,       g       1th  pf       >d  Itk 

my     t     d     p  th  my  mp      h   b  w 

app      t  d  f      tb  1        i  f    h       f  m  I 

being         yd  t     1    k  mt     tb  1  1   1    fe        Th 

first  fth  b  d  b  g  k  I  h  h  U  wh  h  h  t 
down  with  great  care  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expected 
to  have  aeon  her  hasband  shoot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled 
with  china  ware.  Tho  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
carrying  a  handsomo  young  fellow  npon  her  back  :  I  codd  not 
forbear  contending  tho  youg  women  for  her   conjugal  affi^ctiou, 
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when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the  good 
man  at  home  and  hrought  away  her  gallant.  I  saw  the  third, 
at  some  distanoe,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  biit  her  spouse,  til! 
upon  her  setting  him  down,  I  heard  her  oall  him  dear  Pwg,  and 
found  him  to  he  her  favourite  monkey.  A  fourth  hrought  a 
huge  hale  of  cards  along  with  her  ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap- 
dog  ;  forherhushandjit  seems, heingaveryhurly  man,  she  thought 
it  would  be  less  trouhlo  for  her  to  hring  away  little  Cupid  The 
twthwiff  h  llwll       hgfgld 

B    t  Id  u    tl    t  h       p         w  y    Id        1  hy  th  f 

t  uld      t     I     1 1    1       1  1  th  1 1      h  w  h     t    d 

gdfhmhhd  dhtwhlthp       m      1      d 

btteth      hlf       Th  t      mtwd  wthh 

p      h     h    It  wh     w    w       t  11  th     g      t    t      k  th 

pi         i,  t        m    h  th     m  th  d    1  th  t     h     1  f t  h 

hi      dlh     Iwlh      1  fmlyfhiful      nadduh 

t        f     th       L      fth    g       1       y     th 

It  w     Id  b        dl        to         t         h  1  p  w  th 

tl   ir  1  1     1     th  t    pp        d  t    m         tl        t 

All  th    tl  h     t  m    w  d  w  th  1     k     f     bb       1: 

I        mb     d    y       d  t       th  d     th      m  t       1       uffi       t 

th         f        Id  hlttftyhi        0         fth 

wm       h        g       hhlthtw  fthh  tm 

tg        hmffph       hull!  tth       mtmthth 

I       g      t  b     11      f  Fl     i        1  1      h  m    b  t 

fi  d        h       If  1    d       th  t    h  Id       t  b  t3      f 

th         h    d    pp  d  tl  dm  d  h      gl  t    w  y  th    h     dl 

Ihtlf  Iht  Ibdm  h^tmmt  f 
baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  and  kii,Lod  and  spurred  all 
the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had 
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scarce  passed  a  da;  iu  his  life  without  giving  bor  the  dbciplioa 
of  the  strap. 

"  I  Ganaot  coDcIude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without  telling  thee 
ono  very  odd  whim,  in  this  mj  dream.  I  saw,  methought,  a 
dozen  women  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man ;  I  could  not 
guess  who  it  should  be,  tQl  upon  his  noarer  approach  I  discov- 
ered thy  short  phiz.  The  worn  n  all  d  1  d  th  t  "t  w  f  tl 
sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  p  n  that  th  y  b  gbt  th 
off,  and  that  it  was  on  conditi  n  th  t  th       h  uld  t     nt  h 

Spectator.     If  thou  thinkest  th     d    am  will  mak     a  tol  rable 
one,  it  ia  at  thy  serrioe,  from, 

"  Dear  Spec,  thme,  sleeping  and  waking, 

"  Will  Honeycomb." 

The  ladies  will  sec,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often  told 
them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  town,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage, and  one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without 
success.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  his  letter,  without  observ- 
ing, that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built,  docs  honour  to  the 
sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction.  0. 
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— -Hue  natas  aajloo  seplem, 

Go.  fool!,  consider  this,  nnd  nsk  tlic  nanao 

From  wliich  ray  pride  ite  strong  prosumpti™  drai 


"'  Sm, 

"  You,wto  are  so  well  acfjuaiated  with  the  story  of  Socrates, 
Diust  have  read  how,  upon  hia  makiDg  a  discourse  concerning 
love,  he  pressed  his  point  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the 
bachelors  in  his  audieoce  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  that  ail  the  married  men  immediately  took 
horsG  and  gallopped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think 
your  discourses,  in  which  you  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable 
pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in 
England.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having  taken  off 
that  senseless  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the 
towa  have  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  bora  in  wedlock,  aad  I  do  not  oare  who  knows  it ; 
for  which  reason,  among  many  others,  I  should  look  upon  my^ 
self  as  a  most  insufferable  coscomb,  did  I  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  euckoldom  was  inseparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  use 
of  husband  and  wife  as  terms  of  rcproaot.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  go 
one  step  further,  and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whole  world,  that 
I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  have  so  much  as- 
surance, as  not  to  Ido  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

"  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany  this  state  of 
life,  and  which  you  have  described  in  your  former  papers,  there 
are  two  you  have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  oast 
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into  the  account,  by  those  who  write  on  thn  "ubject  You  must 
have  observed,  in  your  speculation'^  on  human  naturo  that  no- 
thing is  moie  giatifyin,^  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  do- 
miuion ;  and  this  I  tiink  mysolf  amply  posses'ied  oi  as  I  am  the 
father  of  a  family  I  am  perpetually  taken  np  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties  in  hearing  parties,  m  administering 
justice,  and  in  distiibutmg  rewird^  and  puniihment"  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  Centuiion  I  "ay  unto  one  j,o,  and  he 
goeth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he  conieth  ,  and  to  my  servant, 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.'  In  short,  sir,  I  look  upon  my  family 
as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  both  king  and 
I       t      All  g      t  g  m    t  othing  else  but  cliisters  of 

th       littl  p       t       J  It       and  th      fore  I  consider  the  masters 

ffnil  lldptyg  presiding  over  the  several 

I  ttl    p       1        d  1  f  th      f  Ilow-Bubjects.     As  I  take 

,       t  pi  th      dm        t    I    n    f  my  govomment  in  partio- 

1  1 1    k    p      mj    If      t    nly  as  a  more  useful,  but  as  a 

h  g      t     and  h  n  an  than  any  bachelor  in  England  of 

y    wn     nk      d       d  t 

f  [i  th  d     t  1    d  antage  in  marriage,  whieh 

h  1  k  w  fall  n  t  my  1  I  m  an  the  having  a  multitude 
of  children  These  I  canntt  but  re^ird  i^  very  great  blessings, 
\\  hen  I  see  my  little  troop  bcfire  me  I  rejoice  in  the  additions 
nhieh  I  h'kve  made  to  my  spec  e*  to  my  country  and  to  my 
religion  in  havii  g  produced  such  a  number  of  reas  nable  erca- 
torea  citizens  and  ehnstians  I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thus 
J  e  petuateJ  and  as  there  is  no  pro  lu  tion  c  mparable  to  that 
of  a  human  creature  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  occa- 
s  on  of  ten  sueh  f,lfrious  productions  than  if  I  had  built  a  hun- 
dred pyramids  at  my  own  espenee,  or  published  as  many  volumes 
of  the  finest  wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the 
Holy  Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel 
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who  liad  forty  sons  and  thiitj  grandsons,  tliat  rode  on  tlireescore 
a  d  t  s-eolts,  according  to  tlie  magnifieence  of  the  Eastern 

t  how  must  the  heart  of  tho  old  man  rejoice,  when  he 

w       h      heautiful  procession  of  his  own  descendants,  such  a 
n  m  cavalcade  of  his  own  raising  ?     For  my  own  part,  I 

t  my  parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
f  h  It  a  dozen  of  mj  little  hoys  mounted  upon  their  hohby- 
h  d  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring  their  habies,  each  of 

th  m  d  avoring  to  excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
m  y  g  my  favour  and  approbation.  I  cannot  question  hut  lie 
wh  h  1  leased  me  with  so  many  children,  will  assist  my  ondea- 
l  roviding  for  them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to 
y  h    f  them,  which  is,  a  virtuous  education.     I  think  it  is 

S  E  n  a  Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest,  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but  that 
some  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  re- 
garded, has  mado  his  way  in  the  world,  and  overtopped  the  rest. 
It  is  mj  business  to  implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same  honest  principles.  By 
this  means,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  of  life,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet ;  in  trade,  or  any  of  the 
three  learned  professions  ;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  par- 
adox to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  namely,  that  a  man 
who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  ho  who  has  but  ono,  notwith- 
standing he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason,  I  can 
not  forboar  amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  an  admi- 
ral, or  an  alderman  of  London  ;  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  law- 
yer, among  my  little  people  who  are  now,  perhaps,  in  petticoats , 
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and  when  I  see  the  motlierly  airs  of  mj  littie  daughters  wheo 
they  are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  caDnot  but  flatter  myself 
that  their  husbands  and  cliildren  ■will  be  happy  in  the  possession 
of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

"  If  you  aire  a  father,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  this  letter 
impertinent,  but  if  you  are  a  single  man,  you  will  not  know  the 
meinmg  of  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire  :  whatever  you 
determine  oi  it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  tt  comes  from  one 
nhois 

"  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

"  and  wcU-wisner, 
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17 on  b^bao  denique  naoct  Marsum  aiigurem, 
Koa  TicAaoa  Atuapioes,  nun  de  oiroo  astrologoa, 


Qui  ^bi  wmllain  noi 

i6»piunl,altert™ 

Qnlbus  (ilvIHas  polllc 

*ntirr.  abliodranh 

draDhdiam,  Taddan 

Augan  ana  soothaa; 

rets,  aatrologera, 

DMueis,  and  lutei'ii' 

«,»,«  of  draainB, 

ue^er  CDDBuIt,  ADd 

heatily  dEBplfia ; 

Vain  Iheit  pretenoa 

to  more  thm  hn 

For  gain  Iraaginary 

acbemes  ibey  dra 

esptboy  guide  ano 

And  tut  poor  elipar 

Letthem,irthcjre. 

ipect  to  ba  balitv 

Deduct  aie  ^peno. 

B  and  bestow  tHa 

Those  who  Lave  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  misera- 
ble than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  lifo  only,  among 
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other  eonaiderations,  take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted 
with  the  anguish  of  tne  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very 
often  paiiied  h}  the  reflection  of  what  is  passed,  and  the  fear  of 
wh^t  is  to  come  This  fear  of  any  future  diffic  ilties  or  niisfor 
tunes,  11  so  natuial  to  the  mind  thit  were  a  mtn  s  sorrows  an  I 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  Lud  of  his  life,  it  ■would  ^eneial 
Ij  be  found  thit  he  had  suffered  moio  fiom  the  apprehension  of 
Buoh  evils  as  never  happened  to  him  thm  horn  those  evils  which 
had  really  befallen  hun  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among  those 
evils  which  befal  as,  there  are  many  tlat  have  hten  more  painful 
to  Uh  m  the  prcspect,  than  by  their  ai,tual  pressure 

This  aatuial  impatience  to  look  mtn  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereiftor,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  mvontiDns  Some  found  their  j.re 
BCience  ou  the  lines  of  a  man  s  hand  others  on  the  features  of 
his  f  ice  ,  some  on  the  aignituaes  which  natuie  his  impressed  ou 
Lis  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand  writing  some  road  men  s 
f  jitunea  on  the  stais,  a?  others  haie  searcl  cd  after  them  m  the 
entrails  ot  beasts  tr  the  flights  of  bud'i  Men  of  the  best  sense 
have  been  touched  more  oi  less,  with  thise  groundless  horrers 
and  presages  of  futuiity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indifleient 
works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  bo  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  tho 
Benate  of  the  Koman  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  out- 
shined  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his 
retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  tho  college  of  augurs,  and  ob- 
serving, with  a  religious  attention,  after  what  manner  tho  chick- 
ens pecked  the  several  grains  of  corn  which  were  thrown  to 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out  of  the 

'Addison  had  forgotLon  Cicero's  well-tnolFii  eayiag,  that  he  wondered 
how  one  angnr  oould  loot  amottifii'  in  tlie  face  without  laughing. — G, 
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mind'5  f  the  wi^>c  and  learnid  in  the  pre-tent  agi.  in  lit  tudes  of 
weik  and  ignrrant  persons  arn  still  shyes  to  tliem  Thorc  aro 
numbeiksB  arts  of  piediction  among  the  vulgar  which  are  too 
trifling  to  enumerati,  and  infinite  observations  of  days  numbei  s 
voices  And  figures  which  are  regaidod  by  them  ia  portents  11  d 
prodigies  In  short  every  thing  pr  phecios  to  the  superstitious 
man,  then,  it  si,aTce  a  straw  or  a  rusty  pieoe  of  iron  that  lies  in 
hiB  way  by  ai,cidiut 

It  IS  nit  to  be  concened  how  many  wizards,  gypsies,  and 
eunniiig  men  m.  disjeised  thi>ugh  all  the  countries  and  market 
towns  of  Great  Biitam  not  tn  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and 
astrologers  who  live  T(,ry  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  sev' 
eral  well  di'sposed  pciioHs  m  the  titles  of  London  and  Westmin 
ster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there  is  nona 
which  so  universally  amuses,  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have,  indeed, 
observed,  in  a  late  Bpeoulation,'  that  there  have  been  sometimes, 
upon  very  extraordinary  oeoasions,  supernatural  revelations  made 
to  certain  persons  by  this  lueans;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  business 
of  this  paper,  to  root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour  to 
expose  the  folly  and  superstition  of  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things 
of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  I  can- 
not do  more  effectually,  than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is 
dated  from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  habi- 
tation of  some  prophetic  Philomath ;  it  having  been  usual,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits,  to  resort 
to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

'No.  481  par.  8.— C. 
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M      S 

H  1    g  1      1  wh  til      tl        b       J   t    d    w     t 

g       th  t      ty     ft      B         ^  J  d        y     tt     t      ly    11 

klf        \       dpf  It        t£d  yjt       f 

t\   i  sia  B.    Ch  01  OCT  t  i\       Eglh  tpt      f 

ImFwtf  i\     I  th  Igd 

pjlwli  ymhj"      Id      thptul  11       u 

wli  1   y       t      til      w  th  ut  b     g  th    TO        f      t     I 

h  1     I     m  p    tty      1!  II    I  fi  d  f     th       ffi      h  I    1    d  by 

dl  1    1 1    11  th      ul       f      t  wli    h  h       h        I    d  d  w      p 
th        b]    t      AI3  g      t        1     by  ray  w  f  1     w  S       h 

H  ^lil     d  d  1      ht  d      I  h        f        fli  J,  It 

tl  umb      p  h     d       d  w     b  tl     !  t       1 1    f  tl 

y  Myht  drnmb  ddwthtl 

1  tt       I       I  If,  d     M    fi  a         h       th  t  f    th 

fiftj  J         1      h  Iw  T    t        t  d  by  } 

Ifjhdb  py  1  jlfwhl 

ywni        ftiit  J       mtkwthttli  my 

thrawh  ydyULthl  p  h  f 

ythgtht       mptd      yMyd      m  t  d 

n  t  g    t     1    p      q      t  th  t      ght  1 11      m  th  tl 

hhp]       dwhhh         p       ddthvi  ithj        d 

Th  th       wl  y  t  J        f  t  b     g 

abl    to  th  m  t  f      d  tl    t        d 

mi  pthmhltltdlht  th 

hj  ny  wh       w  king  th     gl  t  wh  llj    mj  1  y  d       th        I    p 

mg  F      tl     b      fit  th      f  f  thi  d      1 

t       1     t    f  mj   f  11  hj    t     I    h  11         t!      fi    t  pi        t  II 

th        p  whtthydmtfwhfythy  dm 

Ulth  tpl        Ihllmk        tyd  pQ 

h  1  ta         f    t         d       th    1    t  pi  haL 
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expound  to  them,  the  good  or  bad  fortmo  which  sucL.  dreams 
portend.  If  they  do  not  presigc  5,ood  luck,  I  aiall  deaiie  nothing 
for  my  pains  :  not  questioumg  it  the  sime  timi,,  that  those  who 
consult  me,  will  bo  BO  reasonable  as  to  afiord  ni(,  a  modeiate  share 
out  of  any  considerable  estite,  pioflt  op  emolumi-nt,  which  I  ahall 
thus  discover  to  them.  I  mteipiet  to  the  por r  foi  nothing,  on 
condition  that  their  names  mai  be  inserted  in  public  advertise- 
meats,  to  attest  the  truth  of  such  ray  mt&rpie  tat  ions  As  for 
people  of  (Quality,  or  otbeiH  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not  care 
to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  seeing  their 
water.  I  set  aside  one  d^y  in  a  week  foi  lovers  ,  anl  interpret 
by  the  great  for  any  gen tk woman  who  is  turned  ot  sixty,  after 
the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with  the  uaudl  all  jw^neea  for 
good  luck.  I  have  sever  il  loomfl  jnl  ipartmenta  fitted  up,  at 
reasonable  rates,  for  such  as  hive  ujt  con^ unienoes  for  dreaming 
at  their  own  houses. 

"  Titus  TKonioNros." 
"N.  B.     I  am  not  dumb."  0. 


No.  507.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11. 

Deltodlt  nuineras,  JQUfflie^oe  amtone  plialanges. 

Jut.  Sat  11, 4(L 

Theee  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in 
Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that '  Truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  According  to  this  definition,  there 
is  nothing  so  contradictory  to  hia  nature,  as  error  and  falsehood. 
The  Platouiats  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  aversion 
to  every  thing  which  ia  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked 
upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue,  to  qualify  a  human 
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BOul  for  tho  enjoyment  of  a  separate  state.  For  this  reasoii,  as 
th  y  m    d  d  m      1  dut      t    q    1  fy   nd  th    w  11  f 

f  tiu     1  f  til  y  p  Id  d  1         t  mpl  t  d 

t  t  fy  tt         d      t     1    g      Tl       PI  t    h  11  d 

th  m  t     1  d  m  uat    t         til       tl     t  p        t  f  th 

ul         Ijgtli  tpp  tl  tf 

d  t    g        t        1   h    f  t    th     wh    h        th        t      1  f     1       d 
hmtfthudtal  t  thpft  d 

hpi  fth    wll 

Th  m    y      tl  1     1  li  wa  wl  th        1 

n  ty    f     1  t        d     t  f    th       J     p         1         th    h 

f  tl       fF  I    h  11  h  1  1     t      1     k    d    f 

th  tnwhhli  tb  mlpktlm         tit 

1  hi    1       t  f  p     ty  ly  Th  y  1 

dm        tnig         tp         tthtm  thgltf       p 

1 1      wh     d  t  p    p      te  t  t  ra    f  1  Th 

ff     h  ar        jp    t  d  by  th        th     p  I    k  d  w  th 

th  m     m        t      th       1         p      th  m      Our  b  ttl  t 

mf    t  d  w  th  th        th  t      p    tj  1  w         fa&h        bl 

an      t    t      m    t  1     ly      t  h  m     y    t    y     th    t     tl 

ft       h  If  th         at  f  Ik  th       i       w     Id  b     t      k  d      1 

were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is,  ho«ever,  oue. 
advantage  resultin,^  ti  )m  this  detectable  practice ;  the  very  ap- 
pear^ntea  of  truth  are  so  little  legarded,  that  lios  aro  at  present 
disehaTjjcd  in  the  air  dud  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear 
a  party  stoiy  fiom  a  stianger,  wo  consider  whether  he  is  a  Whig 
or  1  Torj  that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are 
Words  of  course  in  which  the  honest  gentleman  designs  to  re- 
commenc!  his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  Teraeity.  A  man 
is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the 
relations  of  party- writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake  their  heads 
nt  him,  and  consider  him  in  ni  other  light  than  aa  an  oiEcioui 
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tool,  or  8,  well-meaning  idoot.  When  it  was  formerlj  the  faahiou 
to  hushand  a  lio,  and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  serviceable 
to  the  faction  that  made  wae  of  it :  but  at  present  every  man 
is  upon  his  guard,  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to  take 
effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity,  wlio  would 
scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  owa  particular  advantage,  give 
ao  readily  into  a  lie  when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction, 
notwithstanding  tlioy  are  thoroughly  senaihle  of  it  as  auoh.  How 
is  it  poasible  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  persons, 
thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in.  their  party  ?  If  we  look  iato 
the  bottom  of  this  matter,  wo  may  find,  I  think,  three  reasons  for 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these  rca- 
Bons  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt  of  a  lie, 
and  consequently  the  punishment,  may  he  very  much  diminished, 
if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in 
it.  Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heavy  for 
one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imaginations,  when  it  is  shared 
among  many.  But  in  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives  him- 
self; guilt,  when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not  ao  properly 
divided  as  multiplied ;  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  which  ho  commits,  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  his 
companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy 
upon  every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they  would 
upon  any  single  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  offence. 
In  a  word,  the  diviaion  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter;  though  it 
may  not  be  separated  into  infinite  portions,  every  portion  ahall 
have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many 
parts  na  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudss,  who  join  In  a  lie. 
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cannot  exempt  themselves  from  th  1    tl   J       y  f         tli 

shame  of  it.     The  suandal  of  a  lie  ltd 

hilated,  when  diffused  among  several  th  d  1    p    f  th 

blackest  tin  t       ly  a       w  y  and  va     h      wh  d      d 

fused  in  a      n    1      bl    1    dy  of  wat        th     1 1  t  1 11  t 

but  ia  not  abl    to  1  itself.  .  Th  t     ly  y  g      t 

motive  to  1 1     ty    ff  nders,  wh  dm  t       th  y 

are  prejud      1  f     th  -tue,  but  to    h  i    t  t  It 

enough  to  show  the  weabiess  of  this  wl     h  p  H    t     g    It 

without  removing  it,  that  every  man  wh  fl  d  by   t  d 

clarca  himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hjp       t     [     f      th     pp 
ance  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is    1  t    m      d  in  h  It 

neither  ■  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  oo  th  t  f 

true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  rel  g 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  f     m        j  P  1    1 

falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  call  d    t       p    ty  1  t    th 

statidiEg  they  are  convinced  of  it  as  'qi  h       th    d         ^     i 
cause  which  every  party  may  be  supp      d  to  I    k     j  ! 

most  meritorious.     The  unsoundness    f  th      p        pi    h      b 
so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally     It     wl  ]g  1  tb  t 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  tho  prin    pi         th       f      t      1 
ligioa  or  Christianity,  who  suffers  hi       If  t     1  1  d  by 

If  a  man  might  promote  the  supposed  ^     d    f  1  t  j  by  th 

blackest  calumnies  and   falsehoods,  ou        t  b       d 

patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Christian  world.  When  Pompey 
was  desired  not  to  set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  '  It  is  necessaij  for  me  {says  he)  to  sail,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  live : '  every  man  should  say  to  himself,  with  tho 

•  JVesiAer.  Tho  disjunctive  "neither"  is  improperly  uaed,  when  more 
tlian  two  things  come  under  consideration.  The  author  sfionld  eitlier  hnve 
Iftftoot— "tte  suggeslwni  cf  tme /wHour,"  or,  lie  should  have  said,  -'is  nut 
v'ennined  6j  the  dictatea  of  Ms  oicti  conscienM,  Hie  saagsetionf  of  true  honour 
rr  the  prindplet  of  relipioTi.  '—11, 
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same  spirit,  It  is  nij  duty  to  apeak  truthj  though  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point 
so  high  as  to  declare, '  Ho  would  not  tell  a  lio,  though  he  were  sure 
to  gain  heaven  hy  it.'  However  estravagant  such  a  protestation 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  say  very  reasou- 
ably,  '  Ho  would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  hy  it ; ' 
or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression,  that  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when  ho  should  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  mueii  more  than  it  was  possihlo  for  him  to 


Ho.  511.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  16. 


"  Dear  Spgc. 
"  Finding  that  niy  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to  continue 
my  epistolary  correspondenoe  with  thee,  on  those  dear  con- 
founded creatures,  women.  Thou  knowest,  all  the  little  learning 
I  am  master  of  is  upon  that  suhject ;  I  never  looked  in  a  book, 
but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  stories  for 
a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an 
English  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapperwit'i 
window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning.  It  luckily  opened  in  the 
place  where  I  met  the  following  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  manner  among  the  Persians  to  havo  several  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom, at  which  oil  the  young  unmarried  women  were  annually  ex- 
posed to  sale.     The  meii  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  pro- 
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Tide  HiQmaelves ;  every  woman  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  money  whloh  she  fatelied  laid  aside  for  the  public  use,  to 
be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hoar  by  and  by.  By  this  mpans  the 
richest  people  had  tbo  ohoioe  of  the  market,  and  culled  out  the 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as  the  fair  was  thus  picked, 
the  refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  those 
who  could       t  g     to  th    p  f      b      ty      S         1     t  th 

married  th  g  bl  w  th  t  p  j  g  f  tt  g  f  th  m  I 
somebody  h  difhiiktwthh  bltldl  thm 
which  oaae  th    be  t  1  dd     w       Iw  y    t!     j       h  L  t       w 

yoii  must  kwSp        thfi       d       P  td 

own  country  th  t  th       w  my    gly  w  m      as  b      t 

agreeables  th  t  ly  q  f te    th     m  g   t    I      h  d 

put  off  a  ^      t  m    y  th        w  t  II       t    t  m    y  tl    t    t    k 

upon  their  h  d  I  d  th  t  t  1  th  m  1  t  th 
money  whi  Ithb  llldfw       Ipdf  g 

the  ugly ;         th  t       p         m        wh  ild       t     ff     1  t    h 

beauty  for  h  w  f  w  f  d  t  tak  p  w  th  f  tun  th 
greatest  pt       b  Iwyg         tttmtlf         !T 

this  the  author  adds,  that  evei-y  poor  man  was  forced  to  live 
kindly  with  hta  wife,  or  in  case  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  re- 
turn her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  .public  sale. 

What  I  would  recommen  I  to  thi,e  on  th  s  occasion  is,  to 
e&tiblish  sich  an  imtg  nary  fair  m  Greit  Britain  fhou  couldat 
make  it  very  pleasant  by  mitoh  ng  women  ot  ((uality  with  eob- 
lera  and  carmon  or  describing  titl  s  and  gaitois  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony  si  opkcej  era  lad  farmers  daughters  Though, 
to  tell  thoe  the  tiuth  I  am  cnnf  undedly  afraii  that  as  the  Iovq 
of  money  prevails  in  ow  laland  more  than  it  d  i  in  Persia,  wo 
should  fini  Ihit  some  of  our  grettest  men  would  cliuse  out  the 
portion?  ajid  rival  one  another  for  the  r((,h(,Bt  pioce  of  deformity  ■ 
and  that  on  the  contrary  the  tcasts  and  bdlea  iioulii  be  bought 
\0L  71  —22* 
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up  by  extravagant  heirsj  gamesters,  and  spendthrifts.  Thou 
couldst  make  very  pretty  reflections  upon  this  occasion  in  honour 
of  the  Persian  politics,  who  take  care,  by  such  marriages,  to  beau- 
tify the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the  greatest  ptr- 
Boae  in  the  governmont  the  most  graceful.  But  this  I  shall  leave 
to  thy  judicious  pen. 

"  1  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewise  met  in  a 
book.  It  seems  the  general  of  the  Tartars,  after  having  laid 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  Chioa,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set 
to  sale  all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  ho 
put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and  after  having  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclosed,  marked  the 
price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  sack.  There  were  a 
great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part,  with 
a  design  to  pui'chase,  which  they  were  to  iJo  unsight  unseen. 
The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  particular,  who  observing 
one  of  the  sacks  to  he  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and 
carried  it  off  with  him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it 
upon  a  halfway  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of  hia 
purchase :  apou  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old  woumn  popped  her 
head  out  of  it ;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  iu  so  great  a  rage,  that 
he  was  going  to  shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  how- 
ever, begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he  learn- 
ed that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  iufallibly 
make  the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as  he  should  know 
to  whose  lot  she  fell.  Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her 
up  in  his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  hie  house,  where  she  proved  an 
cxecUout  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  i  this  tiom  hei  brother 
that  she  promised  him 

"  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  scff  nd  tin  o  I  tould 
make  a  tolerable  visi  n  upon  this  plan  I  would  suppose  ill  the 
unmarried  women  in  Loudon  ind  ^  Lstmiu^ter  brought  to  mar- 
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Icet  in  sacks,  with  their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thonaand  pound :  upon  tlio 
opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  housewife,  of  an 
agreeable  countenance  :  the  purchaser,  upon  hearing  her  good 
ijualitieg,  pays  down  licr  price  very  cheerfully.  The  second  I 
would  open,  should  be  a  fire  hundred  pound  sack  :  the  lady  in  it, 
to  our  surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a  toast :  as  we  are 
wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set  at  so  low  a  price,  we  hear  that 
she  would  have  been  valued  at  ten  thousand  poand,  but  that  the 
publio  had  made  those  abatements  for  her  beiug  a  scold.  I 
would  afterwards  fiiid  some  beautiful,  modest,  and  discreet  wo- 
man, that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market ;  and  perhaps  discover 
half-a-dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  same  saek,  at  one  hun- 
dred pound  a-head.  The  prude  and  the  eoijuotte  should  be 
valued  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go  off  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wonldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I 
time  to  finish  it;  because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a 
moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou  mayest  think  of  it,  prythec  do  not 
make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didst  for 
my  last.  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  an- 
gry at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  own  admirer.  I  am  al 
ways  bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 

"Thine,    IIoneyo;mb." 

O. 
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There  is  Dotliiiig  which  we  receivo  with  so  much  reluctance 
&h  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  wlio  gives  it  us  as  offering  an 
affront  to  our  understanding,  and  treating  us  like  children  or 
ideota.  We  consider  tie  inetruetion  aa  an  implicit  censure,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence,  The  truth  of  it  Is, 
the  person  who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  exer- 
cise a  superiority  oyer  us,  and  can  Lave  no  other  reason  for  it, 
but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defeotiye 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  maiing  advice  agreeable ; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  dis- 
tinguiahod  themselves  among  one  another,  according  to  the  per- 
fection at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this  bitter  portion  palata- 
ble ?  some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in  the  beat  chosen 
words,  others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers,  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel,  I  thint 
tlie  finest,  and  that  which  pleaaea  the  most  universally,  ia  fable, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  If  we  consicler  this  way  of  in- 
structing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  ail  othera,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  exceptions  which  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

This  wiU  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that 
upon  reading  of  a  fablo  we  are  mado  to  believe  we  advise  our- 
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selves."  We  peruse  the  author  Sbr  the  sake  of  the  Btory,  aod  eon- . 
sider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  oonolusionB,  than  his  in- 
stniotions.  The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly,  we  are 
taught  hj  surprise,  and  hecome  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In 
short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reaohed  as  to  think  he 
is  directinghiniself,  whilst  he  is  following  the  dictates  ofMiother, 
and  consequently  is  not  aensihlo  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasing  circamstanoe  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased,  as  when  she 
esorts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own 
perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  andambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable :  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  every  thing  ipj  ears  to  h  m  hie  a  d  scove  y  of  b  a  own 
he  is  busied  all  the  wh  le  n  apply  ug  characters  nl  c  reumstan 
oes,  and  is  in  this  resj  ect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer  It  la 
no  wonder,  therefore  that  o  su  h  o  oa  ons  when  the  m  nd  la 
thus  pleased  with  itaelf  •ind  am  selwth  ts  own  liseover  es  t 
is  highly  delighted  w  th  the  wr  t  ng  wh  h  3  the  oceas  on  of  t 
For  this  reason  the  Al  sal  n  an  1  ich  tophel  w  0  e  of  the  n  o  t 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  m  English.  The  poetry  la 
indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  uot  have  so 
much  pleased,  without  a  plan  Vfhich  gave  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inofiensiye,  that 
if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 

»  (hirsehiet.  Two  small  inacouraciee  in  this  aentenea,  1.  Insteiid  ol 
"  «poti  reading  of  a  fable,"  it  should  hiive  been,  "■upon  Ute  Teaming  of"  or, 
"  iipiin  readiTtg  a  fable." — 2.  The  senteiiee  is  involved  and  tomplicatad— 
"We  reflect  that — we  are  made  to  believe  that  we  advise  om-selvoa."^ — To 
conceal,  or  pnlliate  the  last  defect,  the  second  that  is  left  out,  but  miut  b« 
aupplieil  by  the  reader. — H. 
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often  oho38°  to  give  counsel  to  their  kings  in  {Mas.  To  omit 
many  which  will  occur  to  every  one's  memuiy,  (hen,  is  a  prettj 
instance  of  this  nature  m  i  Tuiki=!li  tile  which  I  do"  not  like 
the  worse  for  that  little  oiiciitil  i-iti  » ig  iin,i  which  is  mis  1 
with  it. 

Wo  are  told  that  the  Sultin  Mahmoud  by  hi8  peipetuil 
wars  abroad  ind  his  tyiauuj  at  home  had  filled  his  dommioiis 
with  ruin  ind  d("^oKtlon,  and  hilf  unpeopled  the  Peiaian  enipiie 
The  Yisier  to  this  greit  sultan,  (whcthei  an  humourist  or  an 
enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  leirnel  ot  a 
eertiin  dirviie  to  understand  the  language  of  krdt  so  thit  theru 
was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  month,  but  the  viaier  knew 
what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor, 
iu  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a 
tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall,  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbish.  '  I 
would  fain  know,'  says  the  sultan,  '  what  those  two  owls  are 
saying  to  one  another  ;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  It.'  The  visier  approaehed  the  tree,  pretending  to  he 
very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan, 
'  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  hut  dare 
not  tell  you  what  It  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  he  satisfied  with 
such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
thing  that  the  owls  had  said.  '  You  mast  know  then,'  said  the 
visier,  '  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing, 

'  One  of  Dryden'B  iiioat  vigorous  aatii'es.  Itwaa  in  this  tiiathe  drew 
his  celebrated  oharaoter  of  the  Duke  of  Buekingham,  payiug  off  in  a  fen 
lines  of  unequnlled  force  and  point,  some  debts  of  long  standing.— G. 

"  Ckose.    To  avoid  the  fault  just  now  taken  notieo  o^  we  might  iay, 
"eleusing  togive,"  &c. — H. 
1-  Which  Ido—wkiah  is.    The  same  fault  again.— H. 
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'  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marrifige,  provided  joa  will  settle 
upon  jour  daughter  fifty  ruined  vUlageB  for  Ler  portion.'  To 
which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  '  lastead  of  fifty,  I  will 
give  her  five  hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud ;  whilst  ho  rcigna  oyer  us,  we  shall  never 
want  ruined  villages.' ' 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the  feble,  that 
he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good  of  hia  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of 
natural  magic,  which  was  taught  hy  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Democritus,  namely,  that'  if  the  blood  of  oortain  birds,  which  he 
mentioned,  were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of 
such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should  be  sliilled 
in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understaaid  every  thing  they  said  to 
one  another.  Whether  the  derviso  above  mentioned  might  not 
have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of 
the  learned.  0. 

'  This    story,   as  I  ooUeet  from  the  picture,  ia  in  the  Biinni'h  Po^o^o.. 

Ma  ii     "         --.-*- 
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The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excellent  man  in 
holy  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  as  one  of 
that  Bocioty  who  assist  me  !□  my  speculations.  It  is  a  '  Thought 
in  Sickness,'  a,nd  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  1 
give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 


"  The  ittdiaposition  which  haa  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  laai, 
grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of  too, 
or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad 
state  of  health,  there  are  none  of  jour  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I  should  be  very 
ghid  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's  enter- 
tainment. Were  I  able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious 
nature,  which  have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind  durimr  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  eiitertainniout 
for  that  occasion. 

"  Among  all  the  refieetions  which  usually  rise  in  the  mind  of 
a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going 
to  appear  naked  and  unbodied  before  him  who  made  him.  When 
a  man  consideis,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  dissolved,  ho 
shall  see  that  Suprame  Being,  whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a 
diatanco,  and  only  m  his  works  "  or,  to  speak  more  phiiosophically, 
when  by  some  fuultj  in  the  soul  he  shall  apprehend  tlio  Divine 
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Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  bis  presence,  than  we  are  now  of 
the  presence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be 
lost  in  carelessness  and  stupidity,  who  is  not  ala.rmed  at  suoh  a 
thought.  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  death,  has 
represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours,  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to  that 
invisible  world  which  every  where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  discover  it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter, 
which  is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this, life.  His  words 
are  as  follow. 

'  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  else 

but  our  putting  off  those  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our 

union  to  these  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other . 

world  ■  the  other  world  is  not  at  suoh  a  distance  from  us,  as  we 

G 


visibli.  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  thm^^s  than  what 
appears  to  ua,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  tbia  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world  ;  but  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies,  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders  present 
themselies  to  our  view ;  when  these  material  spectacles  are  taken 
off,  the  soul,  with  its  own  naked  eyes,  sees  what  was  iuvisihlo 
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before  :  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we  can  Bee  if^ 
and  eonversB  with  it :  thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  '  That  wheo  we 
are  at  home  in  the  hody,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  ;  but  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  aro  present  with  the  Lord," 
2  Cor.  5,  6,  8.  And,  methinka,  this  is  enongh  t«  cure  «a  of  our 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be 
confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives, 
which  giYes  us  but  a  ¥ory  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  the 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  tho 
world.  What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that 
invisible  world,  which  the  first  step  we  talie  out  of  these  bodies 
will  present  us  with  ?  There  are  such  things  as  eje  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  :  death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect^ 
presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  wo  can 
never  see  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh  ;  which  should  make  ua 
as  willing  to  part  with  tiis  veil,  aa  to  take  the  film  off  of  our 
eyes  which  hinders  our  sight.' 

"  As  a,  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  afiented 
with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that  Being, 
'  whom  none  can  see  and  live,'  he  must  be  much  more  affected, 
when  he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  before,  will 
examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish  him 
accordingly.  I  must  confess,  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme 
of  religion  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  sup- 
port the  most  virtuous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man-'s 
innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so 
many  secret  sins,  so  many  human,  frailties,  so  many  offences  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  thai 
without  the  advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atoiiement  aa 
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Christianitj  lias  rcTealeJ  to  ns,  it  is  imposBiblo  tliat  he  should 
be  cleared  before  tis  Sovereiga  Judge,  or  that  he  should  be  able 
to  '  Stand  in  his  sight.'  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the 
only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  im- 
perfect obedience  accepted. 

"It  is  this  aeries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  eompoaed  during  this 
my  sickness. 

Whes  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker,  faee  to  face, 

O  how  eliall  I  appear! 

If  yet^  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  meroy  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrijitH, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought ; 

When  thon,  O  Lord,  ahalt  stand  diselos'd 

Id  majesty  severe, 
And  fflt  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 
O  how  shall  I  appear  I 

Bat  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  minJ, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament^ 
Tlie  timely  tribate  of  her  tears 

Shall  endleEB  woe  prevent. 

Then  see  the  sori'ows  of  my  haarl, 

E'er  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans 

To  give  those  Borrows  weight 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thine  Only  Son  has  dj'd 

To  mike  liof  pardon  sui'e. 
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"  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  Frenoh,  which  Monsieur  Bayle 
has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the  famous  author 
of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a 
thought  of  the  same  nature.  If  I  conld  haTe  done  it  justice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated  ;  it  was  written  by 
Monsieur  Des  Barreanx,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  libertines  iu  France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  as  remarkable 


Grand  Dieu,  tea  jugomens  Bont  rempHs  d'equitS  ; 

Tofljourfl  tu  prens  plaisir  A  noas  etre  propioa : 

Maia  j'ai  tunt  &it  de  mal,  qua  jamais  ta  bontiS 

Ne  ma  pftrdonnei'a.  aans  choquor  ta  Justioe. 

Oni,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impi^t^, 

Ne  laiase  A  ton  pouToir  que  le  olioii  du  suppliee  i 

Ton  interest  s'opposa  1  ma  felioitS, 

Et  ta  clemeuce  mSmo  attend  que  je  perisae. 

Contante  ton  desir,  puis  qu'il  t'est  glorieux ; 

Offense  toy  dea  plsurfl  qui  ooulent  do  mas  yenx; 

Tonne,  frappe.  il  eat  temps,  rands  moi  guerre  poar  gnerra ; 

J'  adore  en  p^riaaaDt  la  raison  qui  t'  aigrit, 

Mais  de^us  quel  endroit  tombei-a  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  couvei't  du  sang  de  Jeaua  Clirist. 

"  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I  desire  you 
would  place  them  in  a  proper  light ;  and  am  ever,  with  great 
sincerity, 

"  Sir,  Four's,'  &o.  O. 
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We  last  night  reaeived  a  pleoe  of  ill  news  at  our  cliil,  wliieh 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  ijnestion  not  but  my 
readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To 
keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Oovei'ley  is  dead.' 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  after  a  few 
weeks  sickness.-  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
Lia  correspendents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man 
oaught  a  oold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro- 
moting an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  succeeded 
according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  whig 
justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antago- 

'  "Mr.  Addiaon  wi^  so  fond  of  this  otavaoter  that  a  little  before  he 
[aid  down  the  'Spectator'  (foreseeing  that  soma  nimble  gentleman  would 
oateh  up  his  pen  the  moment  he  quitted  it)  ha  eaid  to  our  intimate  frieod, 
with  a  certain  woi'mth  in  his  expression  wbieh  he  was  not  often  guiltj  of, 
'  I'll  kill  Sh-  Roger  that  nobody  elae  may  murder  him.' " — The  Bee  p.  26. 

On  this  Chalmera  sansibly  remarks,  that  "  the  killing  of  Sir  Roger  has 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  Addison  despatched 
him  in  a  fit  of  anger  i  for  the  work  was  about  to  close,  and  it  appeared 
necessary  to  close  the  club ;  but  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  concerning  this  circumstance,  it  is  univeraally  agreed  that  it  produced 
a  paper  of  transcendent  escellanoe  in  all  the  graoas  of  simplicity  and 
pathos.  There  is  not  in  our  language  any  assninption  of  character  more 
faithful  than  that  of  the  honest  butler ;  nor  a  mnra  irresistible  stroke  of 
nature  than  tlie  circumstance  of  ^!ie  book  received  by  Sir  Andrew  Fi'ea 

Budgcll'a  story  is  another  Tersion  of  the  reaaon  Cerrantea  gave  for  kill- 
ing hii  hero  ; — para  mifola  nado  Don  Quixote,  yyo  para  el.  Shnkea|iere'8 
motive  for  the  early  i^eath  of  Meroutio,  in  the  tragedy  of  Riiueo  aiid  Juliet, 
ha»  been  acconnted  for  by  a  simitar  fiction. — * 
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niat.  I  have  1  itters  both  from  the  chapIaiD  and  Captain  Sentry 
whioli  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  havo  liltewise  a  letter 
from  the  hutlcr,  who  took  so  much  eare  of  me  last  sammer  when 
I  was  at  the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  mentions, 
in  the  ainiplieity  of  his  heart,  several  circumstances  the  others 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  hia 
letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution. 

"  IIoNoiinED  Sir, 
"  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  2 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death, 
which  baa  afflicted  the  whole  country,  as  well  a-s  his  poor  ser 
vants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  We  did  our  lives. 
I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions,  where 
he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her 
fatherless  children,  that  bad  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  ;  for  you  know  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor 
man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint  be 
made  was,  that  be  had  lost  bis  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  abh* 
to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom ; 
and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  Prom  that 
time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  stOl  kept  a  good 
heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  wc  were  once  in  groat  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  sent  him.  from  the  widow 
lady  whom  ho  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life ; 
but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before  bis  death.  He  has  be- 
queathed ffl  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  be- 
longed to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother :  he  has  bequeathed  the 
fine  white  gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his 
chaplain,  because  be  thought  he  would  be  kiud  to  him,  and  liaa 
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left  jou  all  bis  books.  He  bas,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the 
obaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  witb  good  lands  about  it.  It 
beiiig  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  ho  left  for  mourn- 
ing, to  every  maa  ia  the  parish,  a  great  frizo  coat,  and  to  every  wo- 
man a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  him 
take  leave  of  his  poor  servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  ehlo  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  wo 
most  of  us  are  grown  grey-beaded  in  our  dear  master's  service, 
he  bas  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very 
oomfortahly  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days,  lie  has  be- 
queathed a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that  be 
has  left  money  to  build- a  steeple  to  the  ehureh ;  for  he  was 
heard  to  say  some  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells 
every  body  that  be  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks  of 
him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  according  to,  his  own  direc- 
tions, among  the  family  of  the  Coverlies,  on  the  left  hand  of  bis 
father  Sn-  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  sis  of  his  tenants, 
and  the  pall  held  up  hy  siz  of  the  quorum  :  the  wholo  parish 
followed  the  corpse  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning 
suits ;  the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Cap- 
tain Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken  possession  of  the 
ball-house,  and   the  whole  estate.'     When  my  old  master  saw 

1  The  fi44th  numbei-  of  the  "Spectator"  (Nov.  2ith,  1712)  contains  a 
lettBL'  from  the  new  esquire,  ia  wlii*li  he  sajs,  "I  cannot  reflect  upon  Ills 
(Sir  Eoger's)  character  bat  I  am  oonflrmed  in  the  truth  whtoh  I  have,  1 
think,  heard  spoken  at  the  club  ;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well 
dispoaed  hearty  with  a  vary  smal]  capacity,  ia  highly  superior  in  hnmau 
Boeiety  to  him  who  with  the  greatest  talenl«  is  cold  and  languid  in  his 
affectiona.  But.  alas  I  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in  apeaking  of  my 
worthy  aEoeator's  failings!  His  little  abaurditiea  and  inoapaeity  for  tlie 
eonversation  of  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  (lunli- 
ties  are  even  nowueefnl  to  him.    I  know  not  wliether  by  naming  thosa 
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him,  a  little  before  his  death,  lie  shook  him  hy  the  hand,  and 
wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring 
him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies, 
and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told  him  ho  had  left  as  quit- 
rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  truly  seems  a  courteous 
man,  though  he  says  hut  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whoiu 
my  master  loved,  and  shews  great  kindness  to  the  old  house-dog, 
that  you  know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  of.  It  would  haie 
gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creatui'e 
made  on  the  day  of  my  master's  death.  Ho  has  never  joyed 
himself  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melanoholiest 
day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  hap])ened  in  Worcestershire, 
This  being  all  from 

"  Honoured  Sir,  your  most  soLTOwful  servant, 

"  P.  8.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  hefore  he  died,  that 
a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  hy  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Andrew  Ercoport  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner™  of 
writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.     Sir  An- 

disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  Ma  merits  aiiice  he  lias  left  behind  him  a  re- 
putation in  his  Bonntiy  which  would  be  wortli  the  pains  of  tha  wisest 
man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at." — "  I  have  eonfinued  all  Sir  Roger's  Hewftuts, 
exeept  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  uuto  little  livings  withio  my 
manor  ;  those  who  are  in  a  Hat  of  the  good  Knight's  own  hand  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  npon  sneh  as  have  taken  now  looses  of 
me,  and  added  so  many  advantages  duHng  the  lives  of  the  persona  so  quar- 
tered, that  it  la  tha  interest  of  those  whom  thej  are  joined  with  to  cheiisli 
and  befriend  flieiii  on  all  occasions." — * 

"  The  poor  butler's  manner.  As  if  that  manner  was  not  the  very  thing 
that  melta  us.  There  is  a  little  vanity  in  tliis  apology  for  the  poor  but 
ief.— H, 
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dfow  opening  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acta  of  par- 
liament. There  waa,  in  particular,  the  aot  of  uniformity,  with 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  An 
drew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  Le 
had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  Jio  appeared  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  inerrj  at  suoh  an  inci 
dent  on  another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  Land 
writing,  burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket.  Cap- 
tain Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  left  rino-s  and  mourn- 
ing for  every  one  in  the  club.  0 


\o.  519.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2S. 


Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
material  world,  by  which  I  mean  '  that  system  of  bodies,  into  which 
nature  has  so  curionslj  worked  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the 
several  relations  which  those  bodies  hear  to  one  another ;  there 
is  still,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful  and  surprising  in 
contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  those 
animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  universe  ia  furnished.  The 
material  world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe :  the  world  of  life 
are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world  which  lie  the 
nearest  to  as,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  our  observations  and 
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iDquiries,  it  is  amanine  to  conBider  tho  infinity  of  animals  with 
wLich  it  is  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  la  peopled  every 
green  leaf  swarms  witk  inhabitants  There  is  scarce  a  single 
humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  othei  animil,  m  which 
our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  ot  liTing  cicatuiM  The 
surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with  other  aniiii'ils,  which  are, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  basis  of  other  immih  that  liYe  '  upon  it 
nay,  we  find  in  th?  most  snlid  hoAiei  as  in  maible  ititlf,  innu 
merablo  cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with  such  imieiCi-5 
tible  inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  toi  the  naked  eye  to  di>co\er 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature, 
we  see  the  seas  1  kes  ad  e  a,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds 
of  living  creature  we  find  every  mountain  ind  marsh,  wilder 
ness  and  wood  plentifully  at  eked  with  birds  and  bei&ts,  and 
every  part  of  matte  fio  1  g  proper  necessaries  and  oonvenien 
ciea  for  the  livol  hood  of  mult  tudes  which  inhabit  it 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  "Worlds,"  draws  a  very  good 
argument  trom  this  consideration,  for  the  peopling  of  every 
planet;  as,  indeed,  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the  analogy  of 
reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter  which  we  are  acc^uainted  with, 
lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies  which  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  furnished  with  being  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  are  endowed 
with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  tlirown  away  upon  dead  mat- 
ter, any  further  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  con- 
scious of  their  existence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter  is  only  made  as  the 

'  Fontenelle. 
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tiasis  atid  '-iipport  of  laimiK,  ind  there  i^  no  mote  of  tlie  ono, 
than  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  existence  of  the  othei 

InfimtK  goodness  is  of  so  oommumcative  a  nature,  thit  it 
seemB  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence  upon  every  degree 
of  perceptive  heing  As  this  is  a  BpeL.tilation,  whioh  I  have  often 
pursued  with  gre<it  pli^iure  to  myself,  I  sliall  enlarpe  txrtlier 
upon  it,  by  ooniidermg  that  p'^rt  of  the  --..de  of  Um^s  mhidi 
coini-s  witliin  our  knowledge 

'rhi,re  are  some  hving  ereatuies  wtiich  aie  raised  but  jii=t 
abova  dead  mattoi  To  mention  only  that  species  of  ohell  hsh, 
which  aie  formed  m  the  fishion  ot  a  cme,  that  gruw"  to  the  sur 
face  of  seveial  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  then  being  sev 
ered  from  the  place  where  they  grow  Theie  are  many  other 
cieatnres  but  one  remove  ftom  these,  which  have  no  other  sense 
besides  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  un  additioniil 
one  of  hearing  ;  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is  won- 
derful to  obsetve,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life 
advances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  crea- 
ture is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses ;  and  even  among 
these,  there  is  suoh  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sense, 
which  oneanimalenjoysbeyondwhatappears  in  another,that  though 
•he  sense  in  different  animals  bo  distinguished  by  the  same  com- 
mon denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature.  If, 
iiftcr  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of  cunning 
and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them 
rising  after  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one  above  another, 
and  receiving  additional  improvements  according  to  the  species  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very 
gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species  comes  very 
near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it 

■"and  iinmediaidij  die," — rend — "  Init 
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The  esiiberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  ia  plainly  seen,  as  I 
havo  before  hinted,  from  his  Laving  made  so  verj  little  matter,  at 
least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm  with 
life  :  nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the 
multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species  of 
animalSjlnone  of  the  resEj  would  havo  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
Gsistence ;  he  has,  therefore,  specified,  in  his  erea,tion,  every  de- 
gree of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  in  nature, 
from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures, 
rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another, 
are  almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  is  so  well  hus- 
banded and  managed,  that  there  ia  scarce  a  degree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is 
the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  divine  Being,  more  manifested  in 
this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  Ihave  already  mention- 
ed, which  seems  very  naturally  deduoihle  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations. If  the  scale  of  Being  rises  by  such  a  regular  pro- 
gress, so  high  as  man,  we  may,  hy  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that 
it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which  are  of  a 
superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space 
and  room  for  different  degrees  and  perfection,  between  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  man,  tian  between  man  and  the  moat  despicable 
insect.  This  conseijiience  of  so  great  a  variety  of  beings  which 
are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  ia 
made"  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  here  set  down, 
after  having  premised,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 

■  This  cottseguaiCK~^s  mads.  To  make  a  mmequenee  is  strange  Engiielj : 
aai,  Iheconsegitenee  of  80  great  avarieltf,  4e.  is  almost  as  strange.  He  might 
have  Bnid,  more  briefly  and  properly — J%ts  conclviiwi  U  dTa,w»  by  Mr, 
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room  between  man  and  his  Mater  for  the  oreative  power  to  exert 
itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  he  filled  up,  since 
there  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap  or  distance  between  the  highest 
created  being,  and  the  power  which  produced  him. 

'  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures 
above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  pro- 
bable to  me  from  hence ;  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we 
see  no  chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  descent 
is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things,  that  in  eaoh  re- 
move, differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that 
have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  regions  ;  and  there 
are  some  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  whose  blood 
is  cold  as  fishes,  and  tteir  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupu 
lous  are  allowed  them  on  flsh-dajs.  There  are  animak  so  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  betweeu 
both  :  ampliibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  toge- 
ther ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm 
blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog  j  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently 
reported  of  mermaids  and  sea-men.  There  are  some  brutes,  that 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason,  as  some  that  are 
called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nea 
ly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  higlie; 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  h 
tween  them  :  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  ino 
ganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every  where  that  the  seven 
species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible  de- 
gi'ees.  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  o 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  ia  suitable  to  the  mag- 
nificent harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  infi- 
nite goodness  of  the  architect,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  hii 
•Ate  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  as   down 
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wards :  wliich,  if  it  be  probable,  we  bave  reason  tben  to  be  per- 
Buaded,  tbat  there  are  far  more  speoies  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection  much 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  Being  of  God,  than  we  are  from 
the  lowest  state  of  Being,  aad  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinct  species,  we  have  no  clear 
distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  Being,  there  is  no  creature  so  wonderful  in 
its  nature,  and  which  so  nmcb  deserves  our  particular  attention, 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  between  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is  that  link 
in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been  often  termed  the  Nexvs 
utrmsque  Mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  ono  respect  being  associ- 
ated with  angels  and  aroh-angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfectioa  as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits  as  bis 
brethren,  may  in  another  respect  aay  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art 
my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and   my  sister." 


No.  523.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30. 

Hnnc  sugar  Apollo, 

KunoLycifla  Bortee,  imuo  eC  Jove  ml?diiH  uli  ipso 
Intcrpras  divllin  fact  liorrida  jubm  par  suras. 

Sdlloet  iB  snperla  IbDoc 

Vma.  iv.  376. 
Now  Lyolsn  lotB,  and  now  tbo  Dellan  GfA, 
Now  Hermcfl  isamploj'cl  fromJove'a  iboile . 
TowMolilinbenee!  as  If  the  paieaBil  Btato 
or  lieaT'nly  pow'ra  w««  toDcbM  with  huM&a  Rita ! 
Dbideh. 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  any  rising 
genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  read  over, 
with  great  plcHSur^,  the  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope, 
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in  wMeh  the.e  are  many  excellent  compositions  of  tliat  iiigcDious 
gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  t!ie  same  kind,  in  peniaing 
&  poem  that  is  just  puhlished  '  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace,'-'  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons,  txa 
80  noble  a  peiformance  deserves.  I  was  particularly  well-pleased 
t  fi  d  th  t  tl  thor  had  not  amused  himself  with  fables  out  of 
tl     P  th    I     V    and  that  when  he  hints  at  anj  thing  of  this 

n  t        1     all    1     to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

M     y    f  m  dem  authors,  whose  learning  very  often   ex 

t«   1    n    f   tl      th  n  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how  to 
1'     *    a         t  m  n,  without  mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales 
w  th  th  tal     f  his  actions.     If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 

w  ma  m  g  th  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  seo  that  if 
t  m  uj  '\  nus  or  Helen,  than  on  the  party  concerned 
I  li        1*  ly  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highly  oommend 

d ,  b  t  upon  askin^  to  hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  tht- 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  mo  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  descrip- 
tion of  Polypheme.  At  other  times  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man  who  gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I 
have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river-god,  or  biive 
been  forced  to  attend  a  fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  fiom 
one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  school,  it  is 
neoessaiy  for  us  to  be  acc[uaintcd  with  the  system  of  Pagan  the- 
ology, and  may  be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram 
with  a  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  panegyric, 
that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  tiian  to  have  recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos,' 

'  By  TioltelL  "Tho  tendenoy  of  this  poem  was  to  reclaim  tlie  ration 
from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity."  Dr.  Johnson's 
LItcb  of  English  Poets,  VoL  ili.  p.  173,  8vo.  ITSl.— V.  Tatler,  No.  10(1,  and 
i7.     Note  on  T.  Spindle.— C. 

'  The  way  of  wnling.  here  veryjvistlj  contiemoed,  sprung  up  w'tli  tht 
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Ko  thought  is  beautiful  wbich  is  not  jost,  and  no  thought  oau 
be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or  at  least  in  thiit  which 
passes  for  such." 

In  mock-heroic  poems,  the  use  of  the  heathen  mythology  is 
not  only  excusable  but  graceful,  because  it  is  the  design  of  suek 
compositions  to  divert,  bj  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the 
ancients  to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  tj  ridiculing  such 
kinds  of  machinery  in  modern  writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting  these  classical  legends  into 
oiLC  serious  compositions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical 
turn  ■  I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  Pastorals  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  this 
kind  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  "  without  fauns  and  satyrs,  wood- 
nymphs  and  mater-nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities. 
But  we  see  be  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 
this  way  of  writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  these  anti- 
q        111        h    sup  usm  th  1  ^  nl     h  J  Ian 

tl       h  pl      d      f    u       wn      un    y 

V    fe  1  and  H  It       n  gh     O  mpl       n      h        !      0       1 J 
W  gh  of   I  wbh  bnnluf 

Ch    a  an  aulo  w  n    h     P  gan  1         u         p 

Eug    e  a  f      u        of  SI    s    o  y     n  po  d  n  e 

letween  Bellooa  n  1  fi  hal  d  ^  11  woull  b  down 
r  gbt  pu    il  y  and  u  p     1  n  bl      n       i  h  t  s  pas      sen 

and  w  bpteilh         ft  li"sw 

J  poe   W18,   n    ff    t,  a  b         w  h         ?      »        *" 

theP%      gdf^we         wtonoap    p  li   kn  wl  %     f       m 

BO  miieh  distiueticm.  But  this  puerile  mode  of  writing  would  not  have  con- 
tinued toMr.  Addison's  dftya,  if  Mr.  Waller  had  not  made  it  hia  own,  nnd 
satitoff  with  the  utmost  graoeandingennity.—H.  _ 

'Orat  Uma  in  thjtt  tmch  passss  forKuck.  This  eamsplMii,  which  mual 
be  admitted,  reduces  the  general  rule  of  Bouhoure  and  the  Freiieb  critics, 
from  whom  Mr.  Addiaon  took  it,  to  just  nothing:  for  what  is  thnt  tliuu^lit, 
which  in  thebanda  of  anable  writer,  maynot  be,  so  tumed,  aa  (>  paw  foi 
trJih,  with  most  readers! — ^H. 

b  Witb  nut  doubt  ••  to  rahnhtr—iL 
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It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  describe  realitlea, 
and  place  them  in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  trifliDg  antiquated  fables ;  as  a  man  may  writ^  a  fine 
description  of  Bacehua  or  Apollo,  thiit  does  not  know  how  to  draw 
the  character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.' 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd  practice,  I 
shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  virtue  of  that  spectatorial 
authority  with  which  I  stand  invested, 

"  Whekbas  the  time  of  a  general  peafle  is,  in  all  appearance, 
drawing  near,  being  informed  that  there  are  several  imrenious 
persons  who  intend  to  shew  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion, 
and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effusion 
of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good  cause  to  apprehend ;  I  do  hereby 
strictly  reijiiirc  every  person,  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to 
remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  cateolnsm 
to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  his  own  poem  without  depending  upon  Phcebua 
for  aay  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  ono  of  the  muses 
by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury 
with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and 
shall  by  no  means  suffer  Mmerva  to  tako  upon  her  the  shape  of 
any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.  . I  do  farther 
declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain  in  the 
late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths  may  be  very  well 
accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.  1  do 
therefore  strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  he  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  Neptune 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  in  several  poems 
'V.  yol.  L  p.  196,  note.--Q 
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wh    1  w         J      w      PI  p      th  1    I  do  also  prohibit 

h       pp  1         tl      d  m  t  ih       similo,  or  anj  very 

jj]]  dttt  hhb        tp  rniitted  to  enter, 

btwthgt         t  d  jt  I  desire  that  tlie 

Iniyb        tddtl      wllf    fernity  of  heathen 


1       h^ 


1  to  the  flames  ii 


wh    h  J  p  f      fh     d  y    th      act  of  autliority 

Ihd           tblgth  Itl      ict  that  no  Pagan 

attlllb        td       d  yftltd     hich  a  man  cannot 

g             d  t  t    w  h      g    d  P      ided  alvt&ys,  that 

n  til    g  Ii                tai    d    h  11  t     1       b       nstrucd  to  extend, 

t               Ifthfmlpt  tl          t        who  shall  be  still 

1  ft        f all  p       BS         t  tl  g  d    a  d  g  ddesaes,  in  the  same 

fth     1   p     h   1  b             tt      "                  0. 
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UoH.  Aia  PocL  92. 
Let  every  tbliig  have  Vs  due  plaoe. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  diajuite?  eonGcriiing  rank  and 
precedence,  T  could  not  forbear  amusing  myself  with  some  obser- 
vations which  I  have  made  upon  tlie  learned  world,  as  to  this 
great  particular.  By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large,  all 
those  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether 
in  the  writing,  printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with  the 
vritera-  I  have  observed  that  the  author  of  a.  folio,  in  all  compa- 

•  Ur>on    the    «;«J-S    lii'cl    b«e«    bcttoi'    in    this    plaM    for   uu    ilivioua 
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uies  and  ooaversations,  sets  himself  above  the  author  of  i  quarfo  ; 
the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the  author  of  an  oriato  and  so  on 
by  a  gradual  descent  and  suboidmation,  to  in  author  in  iweiity 
fours.  This  distinetion  is  so  well  oh'ierved  thit  m  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  I  have  seen  a  foho  writer  place  himself  in  an 
elbow-ohair,  when  the  author  of  a  d uodec^tno  ha?,  out  of  a  ju&t 
deference  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a  squab 
In  a  word,  authors  are  usually  i  mged  in  company  after  tht  same 
manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket-author,  hath  beneath  him  tlic  writers 
of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  stitched.  As  for  a  pam- 
phleteer, he  takes  place  of  none  but  of  the  authors  of  single  sheets, 
and  of  that  fraternity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days, 
or  oa  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  precedency 
among  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  class  of  writers,  is  yet 
settled.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presumed 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer  till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered 
into  those  two  first  volumes,  which  have  already  appeared.' 
After  which  I  naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  of  al! 
pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in  Great- Britain,  that 
had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also  informed  by  my  bookseller, 
that  six  octavos  have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  &  folio,  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because  I  would 

'Nov.  6,  ITla.  Tha  two  first  volumes  of  the  Spectator  -were  now 
publieheil.  Addison  dooa  not  here  acknowledge  himBelfooneemed  in  tlio 
Tatler,  or  allude  to  it;  but  all  the  four  voiumea  of  the  luoubriitions  of  .1. 
Biokerataff  were  at  this  time  delivered  to  tlie  subseribers.  See  No,  681, 
adjinem. — C. 
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not  liave  tlio  learned  world  surprised,  if,  after  the  publication  of 
half-a-dozen  volumes,  I  take  mj  place  aooordingly.  When  my 
scattered  forces  arc  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  make  no  despicahle  figure  at  the  head 
of  them. 

Whether  these  rules,  whieh  have  been  received  time  out  of 
iniud  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  originally  estab- 
lished with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manufactuie,  I  shall  leave  to  the, 
discussion  of  others,  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  place 
that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one  another 
aeeording  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whoir 
they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  whieh  is  settled 
among  the  three  learned  professions,'  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws 
I  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every 
doctor  in  each  of  those  professions,  who  arc  all  of  them,  though 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  squires ;  this  la'tt  order 
of  men  being  the  illiti,rato  body  of  the  nation,  aie  eonsequently 
thijwn  together  into  a  cIas^^  below  the  thibO  learned  professions 
I  mention  this  for  the  siim  of  seveial  rural  syuiiei,  whose 
reiding  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  the  present  btate  ot  England, 
and  ■nho  are  often  ipt  to  usurp  that  precedency  whieh  by  the 
laivs  of  their  countiy  is  not  due  to  them  Then  ■nint  of  Icarmng, 
whieh  has  planted  them  in  this  stition,  maj  la  some  meisure 
extenuate  their  misdemeanoui  ,  and  our  piofessors  ought  to  par 
don  them  when  they  oflend  m  this  pirticular,  considering  that 
they  are  m  a  state  of  ignorance,  ot,  as  we  u^uallv  ^ay,  do  not 
know  their  right  hand  from  tht,ir  left 

There  is  another  tube  of  per^uu^  who  iie  iLltinns  tj  fhe 

In  some  imirerB] 
of  music,  who  take  rs; 
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1  d  w    Id       d  wli        gul  t     t!i         1  p        II 

by  1  I  w    p      liar  to  th       body      I  m        th    jl  j 

t         f  b  th  Am     g  til        t  t     dmg       1 

t         t  d  p        pi     th  t       t    g  d  Iw  J    t  k      pi  f 

md  It  jwlUwtbin      yd     11       hmt 

1   i^b  Iw  y   1 1      d    t  th    1  w         d    f  th    f  bl         d 

y      t    t  t  J  t     th    di      ty    t  tl     1     k         It 

tgmimO  kife       dlwj        k  Fth 

as       t  w     Id  b    th       ht       j     b       1       M     B  11    k       tw  th 
tad       thlhtdgifi  fhp  t       ttth 

ght-h     d     f      h        th     gk  h  b  t  fi     f    t  h  gh      Th 

same  distinction  is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatro. 

Queens  and  heroines  preserve  their  rank  in  private  conver- 
sation, while  those  who  are  waiting- women  and  maida  of  honour 
upon  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also  behind  the  scones. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all  writers  of 
tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  duo  to  be  seated,  served,  or  saluted, 
before  eomio- writ  era :  those  who  deal  in  tragi-oomedy  usually 
taking  their  seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has 
been  &  long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and  heroii? 
poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  for- 
mer, but  Mr.  Dryden  and  many  others  would  never  submit  to 
this  decision.  Burlescjue  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the 
heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  distinction 
preserved  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters  0, 
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8to  yieujn  Veneri ;  cul  placet  linpnnB 


TliM  Tenna  Bporla ;  Uifl  rich. 


It  is  veiy  uBUil  for  those  who  have  been  severe  u[on  mir 
riBge,  in  some  jait  or  other  of  their  Ines  to  entei  into  the  fra 
ternity  which  thty  have  ridiculed  ind  to  see  their  raillery  leturn 
upon  tbuir  own  heads  I  scaice  c\li  Lniw_i  woman  hater  that 
did  not  sooner  or  latei  pij  fm  it  Mairugc  which  is  a  bleis 
iDg  tD  another  min  talh  upm  Buct  an  one  as  ajudgmmt  Mi 
Oongie^e's  Old  Bicheloi  is  set  foith  ti  us  with  mucb  wit  and 
humour,  as  in  examjle  ot  this  kmd  In  short  tliose  who  have 
most  distinguished  themaeives  bj  lail  ig  at  tbe  sex  m  general, 
veiy  often  mahe  in  booouible  ameiils,  by  chusing  one  of  the 
mo^t  worthless  persons  of  it  foi  a  nmj  inion  and  j  bo  fellow 
Hymen  takes  his  leven^jO  m  km],  on  tlio^e  who  turn  hia  mjstc 
ries  into  iidicule 

My  fiiend  ^  ill  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  witty 
upm  tte  women,  in  a  cou[,le  ot  letters,  which  I  lately  Lomnium 
oatcd  to  the  public,  h  is  given  the  Udies  ample  sa^isfdction  by 
manying  a  farmer's  daughter,  a  piuce  of  news  which  came  tu 
our  club  by  'he  laat  post  The  lemjiler  is  verj  p  sitivi.  that  he 
has  married  a  dairy-maid :  but  Will  m  his  lettei  to  me  on  this 
I,  sots  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse      I  must  confess  I 
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suspected  something  more  than  ordinarj,  when  upon  opening  the 
letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  bis  former  gaiety, 
having  changed  Dear  Spea.  whiuh  was  h:a  usual  salute  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  into  My  worthy  Friend,  and  subscribed 
himself  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  Williaiu.  Honey- 
comb. In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb 
who  had  mai^e  love  to  every  groat  fortune  that  has  appeared  in 
town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  favoura  from 
ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length,  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The 
sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with  tlio  man  of  the 
town,  and  enlivened  with,  those  little  cant-phrases  which  have 
made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But 
let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himself. 

"  My  worthy  Friend, 
"  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance, 
wonder  that  I  who  have  lived  ia  the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the 
town  for  thirty  years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he 
did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  bad  still  been  immersed 
in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But  since  my  late  forced  Tisit  to  my  estate, 
X.ara  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  upon 
tim         jdyldmgy  d  f 

b       fill    g  my  I  tt     w  th  1  h  d      fl  w  ]  w        d 


1    g    t      m        Th 

mil     tj    f 

wh    hll           h 

SO  rt     i  k  t 

1  wl     h 

IP     h       p  f  t 

m    m    w     d  rf  Uy 

A 

t           f   t  I  m    t      4 

d  byy        m 

th  wh  i 

I  b  th  1 1  b        1  tely  m 

d            f     yt         t 

1     It 

Sh         1           f  h        t  p 

1  h     h  h  h 
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t  Th        t      1    w    t  d  f  h     b  b  th 

f     1  f  h  mjl  tb  ff    t  d  t  f  L        b  p 

dp  bf  lit,bdtl^li  ytmlwl 

ddd  t  line  mtltb  tt 

btytw  tbd  1  bJIlt 

b  liau  p  m  db  myt 

1    f  by  b      m  I  t   1  t     inj    li  Id  b  t 

f  1    ly      U  1  (b    t  ft     f  b    tb   h    b  t  tl  d    U  I  b  p 

to  y  to  th        t!      m  1       d      1    bl    gift      f  b    tl 

t     gb  di         d  h    Itby        tt  t  A    f     J        fi     w 

I        d       t  tell  tl       ti  t  I  k     w  tb  lb       h  d  my 

I  th       g  b   t  f    b  t      It    h  11  b    my  b 

1       af t      t    1        tb    1  f     f         b        t  m  It        t 

Imtbmt        fflyliit  tbtlbli 

d    w    1  th         U    y    f  tb     t  d  )      t      t  d  t     t 

t  fTim        ajjbtmtbd       btl  jp       It 

tib        b        aswtyp        tl  uiyt  Ttllh 

tlylw        b       tbffb       bly  fltt 

mb      b  t     p  th  t  I  d  d       t  tb    k  my  p    t    f        /  I 

ieff       y  1  til       I  f  It  t         t  ff  y  1  rob 

wb    b      t     ly  d         >  d  tb  t  J       t  f       I  m    t 

fBd      flmj      w        t       my^tt!        1}        t 
ght      d  t    ty    b        th       tw  1      >  S  y  1 

tb  tywUml  y        thlbl         li        b 

you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  frieud  Tom  Dapperwit.  He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  firo,  and  knows  the  town. '  For  mj  own 
part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  berea,ftcr 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  prudent  bead  of  a  family, 
a  good  husband,  a  careful  father,  {when  it  shall  ao  happen,) 
and  aa  "  Your  roost  sincere  friend, 

"  And  bumble  servant, 
"  "William  Honievcomb."  0 
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SiMOHiDBS  being  asked  by  Dionjsias  the  tyrant  what  God 
via,a,  desired  a,  day's  time  to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his 
reply.  When  the  day  was  expired,  he  desired  two  days ;  and 
afterwards,  instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  don- . 
hie  tlie  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philosopher, 
the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he 
■vaded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth ;  and  that  he  lost  himself 
in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  he 
has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and,  since  we 
have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection,  but  what  we 
discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  these 
perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul,  becomes  an 
attribute  in  God.  We  esist  in  place  and  time ;  the  Divine  Be- 
ing fills  the  immensity  of  apace  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits 
eternity.  Wo  are  posseMsed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  know- 
ledge; the  Divine  Bung  is  Almighty  and  Omniscient.  In  short, 
by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by 
joining  all  these  di&eient  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  Being,  we 
form  our  idea  of  the  gi  eat  Sovereign  of  Nature. 
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TiioHgli  every  one  who  tlimks.  must  bave  made  tliis  obsoi'va' 
tion,  I  shall  produce  Mi".  Locke's  authority  to  the  same  purpose, 
out  of  his  Essay  oa  Human  Understanding.  "  If  we  examine 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we 
shall  find,  that  we  corae  by  It  the  same  way  ;  and  that  tHo  com- 
plex ideas  we  have  hoth  of  God  and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up 
of  the  simple  ideas  we  recoiTO  from  reflection  ;  v.  g.  haying,  from 
what  we  osperiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existenoe  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have, 
than  to  he  without ;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suit- 
able we  .can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
with  our  idea  of  infinity;  and  so  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  Gfod." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  spirit- 
ual perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  soul ; 
but  it  ia  impossible  that  we  should  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of 
perfection,  except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and 
short  imperfect  strokes  la  ourselves.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a 
very  high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being 
has  not  many  more  attributes  than  tliose  which  enter  into  our 
oonceptiona  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind 
of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  a  human  soul, 
it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the  soul.  In 
her  separate  state,  may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting,  during  her  present  union 
with  the  body  ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond 
with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and  open  to  us  here- 
after new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in, 
that  the  Sovereign  Being,  th    G-rcat   Author   of  Nature,  ha?   in 
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him  all  possible  porfeotion,  as  well  in  tind  as  in  degree  ;  to  speak 
according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving.  I  shall  only  add,  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this  infinite 
Being  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it 
will  fail  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is.  '  There  ia  bo 
end  of  Lis  greatness  ; '  the  most  exalted  creature  he  has  made, 
is  only  capable  of  adoring  it ;  none  but  himself  can  compre- 
hend it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and  sublime  in 
this  light.  '  By  his  word  all  things  consist.  We  may  speak 
much,  and  yet  come  short :  wherefore  in  sura,  he  is  all.  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvellous  in 
his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as 
you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt 
him,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can 
never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ? 
and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  there  are  yet  hid  greater 
things  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  won- 
ders of  his  mercy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which 
represents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  Great  and  Glorious, 
but  as  infinitely  Good  and  Just  in  his  dispensations  towards  man. 
B  t    s  th'    ■       th  0      wh'  h  f  lis      d  y        '  'd    d- 

t        th      1       1    d  t  b      uifi       tly  d       1  I   h  11 

1  lytk        t         fthtbltlwhp       d  tn 

wl    h  w        ^ht  t    1  y  t     tl       Al       ht     B  W      I     Id 

ft  t  h  mmd  w  th  th  tl  ^1 1  f  h  m  1  h  I  to 
1       1    f       h  m        th  t  mpl  t         f  w    thl    s- 

d    f  b     t    ns      d    t  11      y    nd  p    f    t  Tbia 

w    11      I      t  1         !  t.    t       1  ten   pted 
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which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  reasonable 

numiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 
of  anch  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoy  oyer  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than 
on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  thorn  and  the 
supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our 
desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  him  by  all  the 
acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Sueh  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  in  a 
particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impiety 
of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  oeeaaions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  esoellent  aermon,  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman'  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  works 
of  nature,  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced.  "  Ho 
had  the  profoundost  veneration  for  the  Great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  naaie 
of  0-od  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  visi- 
ble stop  in  his  discourse;  in  which,  one  that  knew  hira  particu- 
larly above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  so  exact., 
that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  fail 
in  it." 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  vras  paid  by  the  Jews 
to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses.  What  can  we  then  think 
of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent  passions  ? 

'  See  Bishop  Burnett's  aormon  preached  nt  tliu  funeral  of  tho  Hon.  Rooert 
Bojle,      Gi[Hrdi:ui,  I'O— Rpeol.  E64.— C. 
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of  those  who  admit  it  into  tlie  most  familiar  ijuestions  lun  a=aer- 
tions,  ludioroas  phrases  and  woiks  of  huuiDui  ''  not  to  mention 
those  who  violate  it  by  aolema  pcijuiiea  5*  t  would  be  an  afiront 
to  rea.soii,  to  endeavour  to  aet  forth  the  horror  and  profaueuees 
of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  sufficient 
]y  to  those  in  whom  the  light  ot  i  atui  e,  not  to  say  rcl  gion,  is  not 
utterly  extinguished.  0. 


No.  535.    TIIOESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13. 


My  four  hundred  ind  seventy  fiist  spcculilion  turnid  upon 
the  subject  of  hope  in  general  I  design  this  paper  as  a  -ipeculation 
upon  that  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  niiaemployed  on  tem- 
poral objects,  and  produces  many  soriows  and  calamities  m 
human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  aeveial  times  inoulcitcd  bj  Honcc,  that  ivf 
should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in  liti,,  which  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  us  The  shortness  and  unoertaitity  of  our 
time  here,  malios  su:,h  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd 
The  grave  lies  unseen  between,  us  and  the  object  which  we  reach 
after :  where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  h<i&  m  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pur'^uit  of  it 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no  sooner  dies 
in  us,  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  happy  and_  satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such 
and  such  partionlar  enjoyments ;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  1he  mind,  we  have  no 
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sooner  gained  one  point  tut  we  extend  onr  hopes  to  aaotber.  We 
Etilt  find  new  inviting  scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  those 
which  at  a  distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflections  are  these  ;  that  we 
should  taic  care  not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a  length ; 
that  we  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  liope,  whether 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  pro- 
pose' in  thair  fruition,  and  whether  they  are  such  as  wc  are  pret- 
ty sure  of  attaining,  in  case  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  we 
hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  distauee  from  us,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  progress 
towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thor- 
oughly considered  the  value,  oui  disappointment  will  he  greater 
tlnn  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  oi  them  If  we  hope  for  what 
vo  art  not  likely  to  pisse'S,  we  act  and  think  m  vain,  and  make 
hfc  a  gre'itcr  dream  and  shadow  than  it  rciUy  la 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  pioceed  from 
oui  wint  of  c  ansidei  ition,  m  one  or  all  of  these  particulars. 
Thej  are  the  roeka  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily 
split  and  on  which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alehymist 
and  projector  tre  i,a&t  away  m  eiery  age  Men  of  waim  imagi- 
nations and  towering  thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  of 

••  Suchaxwemay  reaefmablgecpfctfromikcmviliaiti.epropo'is  &c.  As,w 
h"ra  improperly  used  for  that  the  relative  for  the  conjuncti  )ii  It  has  ila 
right  use  in  the  next  eectenee— Si&'A  as  we  are  «re(iy  sure  of  aUaininy. 
ISut  tlie  whole  Had  better  been  given  thus— SuoA  as  are  likely  to  yield  «a 
vihat  we  propose,  Si.—andmeh  aa  we  are  pretty  fare,  <&c.  It  may  seem  en- 
l>!ioioiia  in  the  author  to  say — whether  they  be  such,  in  the  first  sentence, 
aud,  whether  they  are  snoh, — in  the  lost.  Bat,  the  aonjnnolion  whetJier, 
Bdmitting  both  the  ^bjwieiviB  and  iTtdieative  mood,  tlie  ear  has  its  ohoiue 
of  either;  and  Mr.  Addison's  was  a  very  nioe  one.  Besides,  whether  they 
be,  is  rather  the  more  exaot  oonetruetion  of  the  two  and  tlierefore  the  le- 
petitioD  of  it  in  the  followiag  sentenee,  miqht  appear  to  Mr.  Addison  like 
an  affectation  of  exaotneas,  op,  what  we  call  fonnaiUy,  which  his  graaiowB 
prose  is  always  studious  fo  avoid.  However,  to  palliate  tliis  oliange  of 
the  mood,  and  introduce  it  with  less  offence,  he  does  not  say, — "  Whether 
tliey  be  audi" — imd,  "ore  svii'b,"  whioh,  by  bringing  the  two  moods  so 
'■lose-togetber,  would  po  nt  "\il  thoir  incongruity ;  but,  "wliet/isr  Ih^/  ht 
Kue/-,"  and  tlieu,  agiiiu,  "  and  uihelhcr  lb,  y  are  sutA,"— ill  two  d.sthict  uulii 
plote  Boiitaijuue. — ll. 
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fortnne  wnicn  xte  near  them,  for  something  ttat  glitters  in  the 
Biglit  at  a  distance ;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness, 
for  what  is  sbowy  and  superficial ;  and  to  contemn  that  good 
which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  thej  are  not  capable 
of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its  echemes  for  a  long  and  durable 
life;  presses  forward  to  imaginarj  points  of  bliss;  and  grasps  at 
impossibilities ;  and  consequently  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  hero  said,  may  serve  as  a  moral  to  an  Arabian 
fable,  which  I  find  translated  into  French  by  Monsieur  Galland. 
The  fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild,  but  natural  simplicity,  that  I 
question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I 
liave  been,  and  that  he  will  consider  himself,"  if  he  reflects  on  the 

'  The  fable  hat  in  it  tuch  a  mU,  but  naturid  aimplidty,  that  I  question 
not  hilt  mv  reader  mil  be  a>  omch  pleased  aith  it  as  I  hone  been,  and  that  he 
will  consider  himself,  idc.  This  sentenoe  deservea  to  be  well  considered: 
1.  The  repetition  of  but — "such  a  wild,  but  natural " — "1  question  not 
btil  " — bKS  an  ill  effect  2.  Bui,  in  "I  qnestion  not  but"  may  seem  equiva- 
lent to  that,  for  bo  it  follows  in  the  ueit  sentenoe — "and  thai  he  will  eon- 
aider,"  !.  ft,  I  qnestion  no)^  that  he  will  eoneidar. — Why  then  did  he  not 
snj — I  question  not  Ikal,  in  the  first  instance  t  Cartaiuly,  to  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  that — ikat  I  queation  not  that. — After  the  interTcntioa  of  a 
whole  sentenoe,  he  tenturea  to  assnme  the  regular  form — and  thai  he  will 
conaider — still  the  fault  is  only  palliated,  not  removed.  Taking  the  con- 
struotion  in  this  light,  he  had  better  have  expresBed  himself  thna  : — "The 
feble  has  in  it  suoh  a  wild,  but  natural  Bimplioity,  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  wiU  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  1  have  been,  and  will  con- 
sider himself,"  &e.  Hot  3.  Siif,  is  not  equivalent  to  that.— The  sense  of 
this  particle  ie,  aeoordiDg  to  its  name,  always  adversative,  though  the  usp 
of  il,  ID  our  language,  be  frequently  such  as  may  lead  a  careless  reader  to 
think  otherwise.  The  mystei-y  ie  only  this :  Jitf,  refers  very  often  to  son!e- 
thiag  that  passes  in  the  writer^e  or  speaker's  mind ;  and  is  not  expressed. 
In  all  cases,  the  sentenee  in  which  it  occurs,  is  tlliptieal;  as  that  before 
ue,  which,  when  filled  up,  would  run  thus — I  question  not  but  [believe 
tliat]  mj  reader,  &c.  SomeWtnes,  the  ellipsis  is  only  of  the  verb,  as  wlieu 
we  say — I  question  not  hut  that. — All  the  forms  of  speaking,  in  which  but 
occurs,  and  in  a  sense  seemingly  not  adversative,  may  be  explained  in  tlie 
same  manner.  The  sentence  befoi'e  ns,  is,  then,  not  nngrammaticol ;  and 
is  only  faulty,  because  it  is  long  and  complicated,  and  something  unhai'- 
moniouB,  by  what  could  not  be  avoided,  the  repetilaon  of  that  in  the  la-l 
part  of  it;  (or,  I g-aestion -not,  to  which  but  is  opposed,  being  at  a  consiJei'- 
ahle  distanae,  he  could  not  say — biU  he  mill  cotKider — as  be  liad  siiid  Lie 
fore,  hut  mil  reader  mil ;  and  even  then,  the  soatid  of  but,  thus  rep<  ated, 
liad  been  ofCensive,     The  way  of  rectifying  the  whole  pnssagc,  is  tbis:— 
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several  amusements  of  hope  whioh  have  sometimeB  passed  in  liis 
mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Persian  glaasman. 

Alnasuliar,'  sajs  the  fahle,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  never 
would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during  hia  father's  life.  Wiioa 
his  father  died,  he  left  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  draclimaa 
in  Persian  money.  Alnasehar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  t      t      gl  h    tl      adth    fi      t    athnwa         These 

hepldpinalaif,  pnhaktadt  gud  1  oioe  of  a 
very  1  ttl  h  p  jl  d  th  b  k  t  at  b  f  t  a  1  1  aned  his 
hack    I   n  th    w  11  sp    t  t    n     f    n  t  m  A   he  sat  in 

this  p  t  w  th  h  3  p  th  b  li  t  h  f  11  to  a  most 
amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner:  'This 
basket  {sajs  he)  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a  hundred 
drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world,  I  shall  quickly  make 
two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it  in  retail.  These  two  hundred 
drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  whieh 

'  It  appe-ira  from  RJohBrdson's  translation  (v.  his  Arabic  Grammar) 
that  Alnaseliar.  in  the  original,  oonstanlly  adflre^sea  hm  aoliloquy  to  liif 
loul;  for  whioli  v.  Seneca,  Modea,  ac.  1.  sc  1.— Horn.  Odjss.  L.  20.  Har. 
ri^  Philological  Enquiries,  part  jt.  Ac— J.  B.  B. 

"ThefeHahBBinitaTervwildandnatm-almr;  and  1  question  not  hul 
for  but  that!  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  naveheen. 
and  will  consider  himaelf  (if  be  refleetaon  tTie  several  amusemente  of  hope, 
which  have  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind)  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Persian 

^'"Cfo;  the  ellipsis,  it  ia  very  frequent,  and  natural  in  aU  languages  ; 
the  mind  haatening  to  its  main  conciusmn.  without  stopping  to  deduce  ex- 
plicitiy  its  intervening  ideaa:  as  m  the  foUowmg  passage  of  Eunpides— 

—Yet,  the  perspicuity  of  a  sentence  is  something  hurt  by  elliptkal 
forms  and  the  main  character  of  a  polished  language  is,  perspicuity.  Una 
would,  therefore,  as  much  aa  may  be,  and  when  ourtom  has  uot  made  them 
necessary,  or  suiHciently  intelligible,  always  avoid  them.— H. 
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of  eonrse  w  11  am  uiit  in  t  me  to  fo  ir  tho  ■in  1  T  r  1  si  d 
drachmaa  cannot  fa  1  of  nak  ng  e  ght  thouetnd  Vb  ^oon  a  I  j 
this  means  I  am  naster  of  ten  hou  and  I  w  11  lav  ■»  le  my  t  ade 
of  glass-man  and  t  ru  jeweller  I  stall  tl  en  deal  n  d  amond 
pearb,  and  II  s  rts  of  r  !i  st  nes  Wi  en  I  li  ye  got  totretl  e 
as  much  wealth  as  I  ojn  well  Job  re  I  m  11  make  a  p  rcha  e  ot 
the  finest  house  I  can  fi  d  w  th  Ian  Is  slaves  eun  oha  %ad 
horses.  I  shall  tl  n  leg  n  to  enioy  n  js  If  ind  m  ke  a  no  ae  n 
the  world.  I  w  11  not  howe  er  st  p  tl  ere  but  st  II  cont  n  e  i  y 
traffic,  till  I  ha  e  got  tO(,otl  e  a  hundred  thou  and  drachmas 
When  I  have  tl  s  mi  le  mys  If  ra,ster  of  a  1  u  dre !  f  hou  and 
drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  et  mjself  on  t!  e  foot  of  a  jr  n  e 
and  will  demind  the  Grand  1  s  er  s  daughter  a  ma  r  ai  e  aft  r 
having  rep  esented  to  that  mm  ster  the  mformat  on  wh  ch  1 1  a  c 
received  of  the  beauty  w  t  d  scretion  and  other  h  ^h  ]u  1 1  s 
which  his  daughter  (ossc  ses  I  w  11  let  h  m  know  at  fhf  sane 
timej  that  it  my  intent  on  to  nake  h  m  a  present  of  a  tho  ind 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  mar  age  n  ght  A  soon  as  I  h  ve  ma  r  e  1 
the  G-rand  'V  b  s  da  ^hte  I  w  11  h  y  her  ten  black  cunu  h  , 
the  youngest  and  heat  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  after- 
wards make  my  fatter-in-law  a  visit  with  a  great  train  and  equi- 
page. And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand,  which  he  will  do 
of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I'll  give  him  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him,  and  afterwards,  to 
his  great  surprisBj  will  present  him  with  another  purse  of  the 
game  value,  with  some  short  speech ;  as,  '  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word :  I  alvfays  give  more  than  I  promise.' 

'  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  h  I    h  II  tak 

particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due  respect  f  m  b  f  I 
give  the  reigns  to  love  and  dalliance.  To  thi  d  I  h  11  n 
fine  her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  sh  t       d  tali 

but  little  to  her.     Her  women  will  represent  t    m     th  t    h     a 
VOL.  VI. —24 
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ineonsolalle  by  reason  of  my  unkindneas,  and  bug  me  witL  tears 
to  caress  her,  and  let  Iter  sit  down  by  me ;  but  I  shall  still  re 
main  inexorable,  and  will  turn  my  bai,k  upon  her  all  the  first 
night.  Her  mother  will  then  eomc  aud  bring  her  daughter  to 
ine  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.  The  daughter,  with  toais  in 
her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  recuivo 
her  into  my  favour  :  then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough 
veneration  for  my  person,  draw  np  my  legs  and  spnm  her  from  me 
with  my  foot  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall  fall  down  several 
paoea  from  the  sofa.' 

Alnasohar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  chimerieal 
vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with  his  foot  what  he  had  in 
his  thoughts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle 
ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  a  great  distance  from  Lira  into  the  street,  and  brolrt 
them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  0. 


No.  536.    FRIDAY  KO^'EMBEK  14. 


As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's  shop,  a 
pretty  young  thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  stept  out  of  her 
ooaeh,  and  brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the 
further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  him 
with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with 
k  letter:  after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  upon  his  hand. 
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bIio  delivered  the  romaiuing  part  of  her  message,  and  witJidrew. 
I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that  she  flushed,  and 
cast  an  eye  npon  mo  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by 
my  bookseller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  short  face  whom  she  had 
so  often  read  of.  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming 
creature  smiled  in  mj  face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey.  She 
scarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  th» 
shop  with  an  eabj  skuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach, 
giving  the  footmen  directions  to  drive  where  thoy  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter,  subscribed 
'  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  desired 
Lim  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy 
publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea- 
table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it,  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to 
publisk  it,  whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  any  of  my 
male  readers  will  be  so  severely  oritieal  as  not  to  like  it,  they 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  mjsojf,  had  they  scon 
the  iiioe  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

"  Mr.  Spectatoh, 

"  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  proposal, 

and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way 

to  employ  the  most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom ;  I  moan  that  part  of 

mankind  who  are  known  by  tho  name  of  the  women's-men,  or  boaus. 


&c.     Mr.  Spectator,  you  are 
not  made  for  any  manly  employmoni 
are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours 
propose  is  this,  since  knotting  is  a; 
found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  thai 
these  gentlemen,  as  something  that 
ladies  they  admire.     And  since  it 


pretty  gentlen 
s,  and  for  want  of  business, 
I  the  ladies.  Now  what  I 
n  in  fashion,  which  has  been 
you  would  recommend  it  to 
may  make  them  useful  to  the 
not  mconsistent  with  any 
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game,  or  other  divetaion,  for  it  may  be  done  iu  the  play-house,  in 
ttieir  joaehes,  at  tlie  tea-table,  and,  in  stort,  ia  al!  places  where 
they  come  for  the  Bate  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church  ;  he  pleased 
to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes)  it  will  be  easily  complied 
with.  It  Is,  beside,  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  see  by  tho 
fair  sex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beaus  more  readily 
come  into  it ;  it  shews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great 
advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue.  In  short,  it  seems 
in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  farther, 
by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male-knottcrs  will  find, 
when  they  see  their  work  mired  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the 
fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  I  have  hit  upon  sometliing 
that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  nee.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally  your  ad- 
mirer. *^'  ^■ 

"  P.  8.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work,  the 
better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  that  stay  only 
for  more  hands." 

I  shall,  in  the  nest  place,  present  my  reader  with  the  de- 
scriptjon  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them, 
as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Me.  Spectatoe., 
"  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  apou^ 
conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  discourage  every  prac- 
tico   that  1  ather  proceeds  from  a  regard   to  interest,  than   to 
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liappiness.  Now  you  cannot  but  observe  that  most  of  our  fine 
young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  sort, 
to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small  encooragement,  as  groat 
a  number  as  they  oan  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  tliey  use  like  whifflcrs,  and  commonly  call  '  Shoeing- horns.' 
These  are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 
■when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  wliet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady.  Madam  Matcbwell,  that 
it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  Beve 
ral  of  these  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion 
serves,  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  being  a  sboeing-hom,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe. 
A  certain  fady,  whom  I  could  name  if  it  was  necessary,  has  at 
present  more  shoeing-homs  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours  m 
ber  service,  than  ever  she  had  now  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have 
known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  sboeinghorn  for  several  years,  and 
finding  bim  unsuccessful  in  that  function,  convert  bim  at  length 
into  a  shoe,  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Honey- 
comb, waa  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  an^ant 
sboeing-hom  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mis- 
tress in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was 
shod.  I  confess,  though  she  bad  many  who  made  tbeir  applica 
tions  to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop, 
jnd  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered 
what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised 
Buch  suspicions  In  me,  that  I  told  the  nest  I  made  love  to,  upon 
receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon 
myself  as  no  more  than  ker  shoeing-horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear, 
who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  bypocondriacal 
and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pip- 
kin.    But  in  a  very  short  time  after,  she  gave  me  to  know  tka'  I 
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was  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  to 
you  tlie  life  of  an  unfortunate  shoeing-horn,  or  I  might  entertain 
you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  mj  sufferings. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  sir,  it  would  very  weU  become  a  man 
in  your  post,  to  determine  in  what  case  a  woman  maybe  allowed, 
with  honour,  to  mate  use  of  a  shoeing-horn,  as  also  to  declare 
whether  a  maid  on  this  Bide  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who 
has  not  been  three  yoars  in  that  state,  may  bo  granted  such  a 
privilege,  with  other  difficulties  which  will  naturally  oeour  to 
you  upon  that  subject.         "  I  am,  air, 

'  With  tlie  most  profound  veneration, 

"Yours,"  &c.  0, 


No.  53S.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  17. 

Finemtoiuleraopui 

Hob,  S,  Sat  1. 1. 
To  ImEch  beyond  all  ^loa^.is. 

b  h  th    I'f     f  t    "      th  t  m     t 

it,  wh        d  t    pi         by  t  11        tl   m      Sm    th  1  1       y 

an  «1  ga  t    h  t  w    d        d      w    t  aa  t  11  b 

fying  g  bttthjtl  thptf 

wh   h     tl      1    g  d  th      tt  t   k    w  th  th 

f         dl       1  tl      b      t     f  1      1 

whicl  mj  b        ur      I  h  m  t  m      f         d  tl    t  th 

mind      mth  I  k       t        II     wh  h  tit 

he  acknowledges  the  delightfulnesa  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity, 
but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  obliged  to  paeo  it  over,  when  the 
first  view  had  let  liim  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the 

However,  a  knowledge  of  tlie  success  which  stories  will  have 
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when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of  surprise,  as  it  has  happily 
made  the  oharacteris  of  some,  so  has  it  also  heen  the  ruin  of  the 
characters  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage  .truth, 
instead  of  affecting  ua  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ;  who  OTerleap 
the  line  of  probability,  that  thoy  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the 
Romraon  road ;  and  endeavour  only  to  malce  their  hearers  atare, 
by  imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should  ever  have  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company  into  which 
I  fell  aoeidentally.  The  subject  of  Antipathies  was  a  propei 
field  wherein  such  Mse  aurprisers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were 
tliose  present  who  appeared  very  £oEd  to  ahcw  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  of- 
il-'red  to  OUT  consideration,  the  miraeulouB  powers  which  the  efBu 
vimos  of  cheese  have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  re- 
ceive them  in  a  noxious  manner  :  others  gave  an  account  of  such 
as  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for 
which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their  nurses.    0th- 
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anotLei  had  sraellf  d  it  out  as  it  hf  enncealed  m  a  vcrj  distant 
cupboaid ,  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of  the^e  stnnes, 
rtckoned  up  the  number  ot  times  in  wlii:.!i  it  had  oc(,asionpd  him 
to  swoon  awaj  At  last,  'lajs  ho  that  you  may  he  all  =!itiafied 
of  my  mvinciblp  averaion  to  a  oat,  I  shall  give  an  uninaweiahlo 
iTistdiioe  '  As  I  wa''  goin^  thiough  a  street  of  London,  where  I 
never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  genLral  damp  and  a  taintneas  all 
oierme,  whiuh.  I  oould  not  tpU  how  in  tccount  foi,  till  I  chinoed 
to  cast  my  ejes  upwaids,  and  found  that  I  was  passing  undoi  a 
eign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  eat  was  hung,'  ' 

The  extravagance,  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  surprise,  gave  a 
stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on  :  some  were  silent  be-- 
cause  they  doubted,  and  others  because  they  were  conquered  in 
their  own  way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to  press 
the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  ho  was  rather  expos- 
ing himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own,  that  I  did  not,  all  this  while,  disbelieve 
every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought  some  in  the  compa- 
ny had  been  endeavouring  who  should  pitch  the  bar  farthest ; 
that  it  had,  for  some  time;  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my 
friend  of  the  cat  and  sign- post  had  thrown  beyond  them  ail. 

I  then  considered  tlje  manner  in  which  this  story  had  been 
received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jest 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  against  himself.  JCrom  hence, 
thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gener- 
ally take  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  ia  a  general  silence,  which  I  would  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  anotlier  drive 
so  fast,  that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run  against ; 
md  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness  in  believing  siiddcnlj. 
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tbe  immediato  punisbment :  and,  indeed,  (if  we  sbould  even  go  no 
furtber,)  sileEce,  or  a  negligent  in  difference,"  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wouuding  tban  opposition  ;  because  opposition  procaeds  from  an 
angor  that  bas  b,  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  tbe  adversary 
mingling  along  with  it,  wbile  it  abewa  that  there  is  some  esteem 
in  your  mind  for  bim :  in  short,  that  you  think  bim  worth  wbile 
to  contest  with  ;  but  ailenee,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  procKcds 
from  anger,  raised  with  a  scorn  that  shews  another  be  is  thought 
by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

Tbe  other  method  wbieb  the  world  has  taken  for  cnrrectiug 
this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in  their 
own  bow,  or  to  raise  tbe  story  with  furtber  degrees  of  impossi- 
bility, and  set  up  for  a  voueber  to  them,  in  suob  a  manner  as  must 
lot  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Tbus  I  have  beai'd  a  discourse 
was  once  managed  upon  tbe  effects  of  fear.  One  of  tbe  company 
had  given  an  account  how  it  bad  turned  his  friend's  hair  grey  in 
a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  bim.  An- 
other taking  tbe  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  bis  own  knowledge, 
to  enlarge  his  instances  of  tbe  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that 
it  was  not  probable  he  eoujd  ever  have  met  with  them  ;  and  ashe 
Btill  grounded  these  upon  different  causes,  for  the  siike  of  \arioty 
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it  might  aoem  at  laat,  from  his  share  of  the  conversation,  almost 
impossible  tliat  any  one  who  can  feel  the  paaaion  of  fear,  should, 
all  his  life,  escape  so  common  an  elFect  of  it.  By  this  time  soiiio 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirons  to  contradict  him: 
but  one  rebuked  thereat  witli  an  appearance  of  severity,  and, 
with  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured  tbom  they  need  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  mate  a  man's 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it : 
thus  he  stopped  the  tallc,  and  made  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same 
method  taken  to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  talie  to  in- 
crease our  character.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  mimicry,  by  which 
BTiother  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation  to  shew  ns  to  ourselv'es  : 
beseems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it 
is,  that  you  are  struct  dumb  immediately  with  a  conscientious 
sliarae  for  what  you  have  been  saying  :  then  it  is,  that  you  are  in 
wardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  nannot  but  perceive 
others  entertain  oonoeming  you.  In  short,  you  are  against  your- 
self;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against  you;  the  censuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed 
them  at  your  own  cxpence  :  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repe- 
tition of  your  story,  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  the 
puUio." 

"  Mlt.   SpGOTATaE, 

"  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  church-yard,  I   thought 
of  your  paper,  wherein  you  mention  epitaphs,'  and  am  of  opinion, 

'  This  papar  was  not  lettereti  in  the  originol  editions ;  but  Tiokell  a 
HiiUiority  in  coiielusive  in  spite  of  Hard. — G. 

"  Icannot  tell  how  tliis  papar  onine  to  be  insi-rted  in  Mr.  Tickulfs  edition. 
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this  has  a   thought  in  it  worth    heing   communicated  to  jot 


Was  snatoh'd  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Eecce  did  she  go,  just  aa  ehe  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  tnew  to  ein. 
Beath,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent, 
Ib  the  nesl  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent. 


"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant,"  ' 


No.  542.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  21. 


When  I  hiive  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  has 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters 
which  are  sent  to  the  Spectator,  are  as  good,.if  not  better  than 
any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion,  many  letters  of  mirth  aro 
usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  him- 
self, and  which  others  commend  because  they  fancy  he  received 
them  from  his  correspondents  :  such  are  those  from  the  Valetu- 
dinarian ;  the  Inspector  of  tho  Sign-posts ;  the  Master  of  tho 
Fati-esereise ;  with  that  of  the  Hooped-petticoat :  that  of  Nicho- 
las Hart,  the  Annual  SJeoper ;  that  of  Sir  John  Envill ;  that 
upon  the  London  Cries ;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As 
I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,. that  I  may 
'  Sea  Nob.  36,  33,  ill,  323,  and  539.— C. 
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do  it  effectually,  I  must  acquaint  them,  thej  have  verj  often 
praiseil  am  when  they  did  not  design  if,  and  that  they  have 
ajijiroyed  my  writings,  when  they  thought  they  hail  derogd,ted 
from  them.  I  have  heard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
jiroving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a 
letter  which.  I  had  written  the  day  befnre  Kay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  anibignous  expressions,  and  giving 
the  company  roaBon  to  suspeet  that  they  themselves  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbatwn  of  those 
who  were  present.  These  rigid  critics  are  ao  afraid  of  allowing 
me  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  th^t  they  will  not  be 
jositive  whether  the  hon,  the  wild  boir,  and  the  fl  wer  pots  in 
the  phyhouse  did  not  letually  write  those  letters  which  came  to 
me  in  their  names  I  muit  theretore,  inform  iheie  gentlemen, 
that  I  often  chu'ie  this  wiy  of  casting  mj  thoughts  into  a  lotttr, 
for  the  fclljwing  reibous  first  tut  of  the  policy  ot  thoso  whi? 
try  their  jest  upon  another,  bi,foie  they  own  it  themsi-lvcF 
S  conlly,  bei,au=!e  I  wiuld  ostjrt  a  little  praise  from  such  who 
will  never  applaud  iny  thing  whose  author  i'^  known  and  certim 
Ihirdly,  leoause  it  giie  me  in  o^poitumty  ot  introducing  a 
great  ninety  of  characters  into  mj  woik  wh  i-h  could  not  ha\e 
been  done,  bad  I  alwijs  wiitteu  m  the  person  ot  the  fepet, 
tator  Fourthly  because  tho  dignity  fpeaitoiidl  would  h-ne 
suffered  hid  I  pubhshod  is  from  myself  those  several  ludicicus 
compositions  which  I  hdve  isenbed  to  fictitnus  nami,''  ani  Lha 
raoteis  And  lastly,  becau-e  they  often  serve  to  br  ng  in,  moru 
naturally  sueh  additional  ufleotion^  is  hue  btin  jljLLd  i.t  tie 
end  of  them 

There  are  others  who  have  IiLl-wisi  done  me  t  verj  pirtieulir 
honour  though  undei  gncdly  These  ire  smh  whj  will  oreds 
have  it,  that  I  hive  tr'insUted  oi  bonowed  many  oi  mj  thought* 
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out  of  books  which  are  written  in  otl 
heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  liis 
learuing,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than  once  in  his  private 
conversation."  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  .t 
from  his  own  kaowledge  ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
collected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to  he  wholly  groundless. 
Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  on  this  point,  in 
which  I  have  heen  so  far  from  offending,  that  I  have  been  scru 
pulous,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  pas- 
sages, which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this  assertion 
is,  in  reality,  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  small  re- 
putation which  might  aocrue  to  me  from  any  of  my  speculations, 
that  they  attribute  some  of  the  beet  of  them  to  those  imaginary 
manuscripts  with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are 
others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given  me  a  greater 
concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  niy 
morality  than  on  my  invention.  These  are  they  who  say  an 
author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  ho  talks  to  the  public  of 
manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action  or 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these  gentlemen 
would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable  which 
ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception  ;  since 
nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently, 
which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think  the  most 
ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  writing, 
what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  trutJi,  and  what  as  fie 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the  several  objeo 
1,  the  Tom  Folios  of  the  Tal, 
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t  (\  I   eh  ii  ye  1  ee     ma,  le    ^a'nst  tlie-ic  luj  works,  I  must  take 

not  ce   that   the  e   a  e   so  B      vho   affirm   a   paper  of  this  nature 

ho  Id  alw  IS  tu  n  po  d  e  t  ng  subjects,  aud  others  wlio  find 
t    It  w  th  ey  rj  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  tendon- 

y  to  the  ad  ancement  of  rel  gion  or  learning.  I  shaU  leave 
the  Q  ge  tie  nen  t  d  spute  t  out  among  themselves,  sinoe  I  see 
one  half  of  nj  oonduot  pat  on  sed  by  each  side.  Were  I  serioua 
on  in  mproper  a  bj  ct  or  tr  fling  in  a  serious  one,  I  should 
deserve  Uy  Iraw  uj  o  me  the  e  nsure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I 
coiibc  ous  of  any  th  ^  n  mj  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at 
1  aat  or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  design- 
ed to  d  soountenanoe  v  eo  and  gnoranee,  and  support  the  interest 
of  true  w  sdom  and  rtue  I  should  be  more  severe  upon  myself, 
tiian  the  p  bl  0  s  d  siosed  to  be.  In  the  meaa  while,  I  desire 
my  reade    to  cons,  dor   every  i  irticular  paper  or  discourse  as  a 

d  St  n  t  tract  by  tself  ind  ndependeiit  of  every  thing  that  goea 
before  or  after  t 

I  shall  end  tl  =■  paj       i  th  the  following  letter,  which  was 

rea,lly  ee  t  me  as   o         th  rs  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
d  fo    wh   h  I  must     wn  myself  iadebted  to  their  respective 


"  1  WAS  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well-wishers,  when 
wo  read  over,  with  gi  eat  Sd,tisfaction,  Tully  8  observations  on 
action  adapted  to  the  Biitioh  theatre  though,  by  the  way,  we 
we  were  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  ot  another 
membei  of  youi  club  Poor  Sir  Kogei  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
(.lergjmin  dyin,{  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  possession  of  a  fair 
estate  ,  Will  Hone>ojmb  has  maiiied  a  faimci  t,  daughter,  and 
the  TempLr  withdraws  himself  into  the  business  ot  hia  own  pro- 
fession.    W  hat  will  aU  this  end  m  ?     We  aie  afraid  tt  portends 
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no  goo5  to  tlie  puljlic.  Unless  you  vory  speedily  fix  a  day  for 
the  election  of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensions  of 
losing  the  Britist  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who 
intend  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  aad  question  not,  if  you  do 
Eot  givo  us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  yon  will  receive  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work. 
Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude 
of  your  readers,  you  will  particularly  oblige 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 


0. 


No.  543.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 


t  alike,  cnneentlQsiH 


Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  among  the  ancients,  con- 
cluded, from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human  body, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Being  transcendently  wise  and  power- 
ful. As  the  world  grow  more  enlightened  iu  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  admiring  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  a  human  body.  G-alen  was 
converted  by  his  dissections,  and  could  not  hut  own  a  Sapreme 
Being  upon  a  survey  of  this  his  handjwork.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did  not  know  the  cer- 
tarn  use ;  but  as  they  saw  that  most  of  those  which  they  esam- 
ined,  were  adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  several  function^ 
they  did  not  question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could  not  de- 
termine, were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom,  for  respectivo 
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ends  ind  purposes  Since  the  oirculation  of  the  Mood  has  beea 
found  out,  aud  many  other  great  discoveries  have  heen  made  by 
our  modern  anatomists  we  ste  now  wjnli.r'i  m  the  human  fiame, 
and  discern  several  important  uses  for  those  part^,  whioh  use^  * 
the  ani/ients  Lnew  nt tiling  of  In  short  the  ludy  of  man  h  sudi 
a  sabject  as  stands  tho  utmost  tost  of  examination  Though  it 
appears  foimed  with  the  niecot  wisdjm,  ujon  the  most  superficial 
survey  of  it,  it  otill  menda  upm  the  seijoh,  and  produces  our 
BUipnse  and  aiaaaemLut  in  piojcition  as  we  pry  into  it  Whit 
I  ha;e  heie  said  ot  a  human  bodj,  may  be  applied  to  the  body 
of  everj  mimal  which  has  boi.n  the  snlgcot  of  anatjmicai  ob^er 

Tho  bo  Ij  ot  an  an  mal  is  in  objeot  adt  [uate  to  oui  i>en=i. 
It  IS  i  parti:,ular  sjstem  of  Piovidenee,  that  lies  m  a  narroii 
compass  TliL  e^e  is  able  tj  (.ommtiid  it  and  by  su:,fegsne  in 
quines,  can  Beaii.h  into  ill  its  pirta  Could  the  body  ot  tlip 
whole  earth  or  in  leed  the  whole  universe  be  thus  submitted  to 
the  esammatun  ot  oui  oenses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropoi 
tioned  toi  our  injuirie^  too  unwieldy  for  the  minig  ment  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  theie  la  no  question  but  it  would  appeal  to  us  aa 
euiious  and  welleontiived  a  frame  as  that  of  a  human  bodj 
We  should  see  the  same  concatenation  and  subseiyiency  tha 
same  nece'oity  and  usofulness  the  sime  beautj  and  hirmony,  in 
all  and  eveiy  uf  its  jaits,  as  what  we  discover  m  the  body  of  ev 
ery  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  ouv  reason  is,  and  the  more  able  to  grap- 
ple with  immense  objects,  the  greater  still  are  those  discoveries 
which  it  makes  of  wisdom  and  providence  ia  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion.    A  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  aa  tho  miracle  of  the 

■  Several  important  uses  for-  those  parts,  which  uses.  The  ungraceful 
repetition  of  the  word  uses  saemed  neeessary,  in  oi'der  t«  prevent  tlie  rela 
live  which,  from  being  oonpled  witli  pari",  as  it  regulftvlj  aliould  he.  Ea 
Kdes,  nsea/ur  pafts,  is  not  esuxit.     Tlia  wholu  is  badly  expressed. — H. 
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present  age,  cau  .-ook  through  a  whole  planetary  system ;  oonsidei 
it  ia  its  weight,  number,  and  measure  ;  and  draw  from  it  as  many 
demonstrations  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined 
understanding  ia  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  a  human 
body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speeulatioua  on  anatomy.  I  shall  here 
consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one 
particular  view ;  which,  in  my  opiuion,  shews  the  hand  of  a  think- 
ing and  all-wise  Being  in  theii  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an 
iucontested  principle,  that  chance  never  acta  in  a  perpetual  uni- 
formity and  consistence  with  itself.  If  one  should  always  fling 
the  .same  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number  than  the  throw 
which  immediately  preceded  it ;  who  would  not  imagine  there  is 
some  invisible- power  which  directs  the  cast  ?  this  is  the  proceed- 
ing which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every  kind  of 
animal  is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives 
rise  to  a  different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind, 
and  he  will  observe  hwmyftlwkt       t  pb 

lished,  if  I  may  use  tl  i  ty    f    1  t  It 

wo  look  into  the  rei  1 1  11  t     th        d  ff       t  k    d     f 

animals  that  fill  th       1  t    f  w  t       w     m         w  th   th 

repetitions  among  s  1    [  th  t  d  ff  y  1  ttl    f    m 

another,  but  ia  siae  an  I  b  Ik      Y      fi   1  th  t        th  t 

is  drawn  at  large,  cjdt  lijts'd 

in  miniature.     It  w     1 1  b     t  d        t    p    d  tan         ft! 

regular  conduct  inP        1  twldb        pfl  t 

those  who  are  vers  1         th        t      1  h   t    y    t       ml       Tl 
magnificent  harmony    1th  is         hthtwmyh 

serve  innumerable  d  m       p       th     sam    g        d      I 

might  also  ostond  th      p      It       tthddpt      f      t 
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n  wh  ah  we  nij  fi  d  mittei  d  S}  ose  1  into  i  iny  ■<imilir  sj  'items, 
as  well  our  su  v  y  uf  stara  aid  jlaneta  is  of  stones  vt-jjeta. 
bles  and  other  bluuiiv  parts  of  tte  crciitioi  In  a  word 
Pro¥  d  CO  1  as  si  own  the  riLhness  of  iti  goo  Itiaa  and  wisd  jra, 
not  only  n  the  jroil  etioD  of  many  original  spccLos,  but  m  the 
multjl  tj  of  desc-vnts '  whith  it  his  male  on  e\ery  oiigmal 
spec  es  n  pa  t  cular 

But  to  p  riue  H  s  thought  still  fortl  ei  evei  j  living  ciea 
t  re  c  ns  de  fd  a  tselt  has  many  yeiy  ooinijhcjtel  paiti,  thit 
are  exact  j.  of  s  iiie  other  parts  which  it  possesses  and 
wh  ch  tre  c  uijl  it  d  in  the  same  manner  One  Eje  would 
have  been  suffi  ent  foi  the  subsistence  and  pieserration  of  an 
an  mal  but  n  order  to  better  his  condition  we  see  another 
jli  ud  w  th  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  sime  moat  adiaa 
tagoouB  situation  and  m  every  paiticulir  of  the  same  size  and 
texture  Is  it  jcasibli.  lor  chance  to  be  thai  dcl(:,at6  and  itni 
film  m  her  operations  '  Should  a  millun  of  dioo  turn  up  twioe 
togethor  in  the  Sime  number,  the  wonier  would  be  nothing  in 
eompirison  with  th  s  Bat  when  we  see  this  similitude  ind  re 
semblance  m  the  aim  the  hand,  the  fingers  when  we  see  me 
half  of  the  bjdy  entir  Ij  conwi  md  with  the  other,  in  all  tluse 
minute  stioliLS,  without  which  a  man  mi^ht  ha\e  verj  well  sub 
0  sted  ,  nay  when  we  often  see  a  single  part  repeated  a  hundred 
times  in  the  samu  body  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the  moat 
intri:,ate  weavii  g  ot  nuraberleas.  flbrei,  and  thee  parts  diftering 
still  in  magnitude  as  the  eonienienco  of  then  part  mlar  iitua 
tion  re^uiies,  sure  a  min  must  ha^e  a  strange  cast  of  undei 
standing  who  does  uot  diatoier  the  finger  ot  God  in  so  wonder 
til!  a  woili  These  duphcites  in  tho^e  parts  of  the  body  with 
out  fthich  a  man  might  have  very  well  Hub*  'led  though  not  so 
well  as  w  th  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration  of  an  all  wise  con 

'M    X  tjcibalsf  1   Iricei  li   ping  eoR  iluwnna  J   — J  li     o    — ( 
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triyer ;  as  those  more  numerous  copjings,  wiiicli  are  found  among 
the  vessels  of  the     omblj  dtd  ft         that 

they  could  not  be  th    w    k    t    h  Th  m.     t  ves 

additional  strength     f  w       pply   t  t  y        m  1   and        ect 

within  our  knowledg         w  11  as  t    tb  b    1       hvi  g     ea- 

tureB  that  are  obj     ttmtf         hni         y  dfwa 

consider  how  the  se        1    j  tl        !    1     w    Id     t  1  f    re- 

semble one  anothp  ymypti  1  is    on- 

venient  for  their  rept         ttf  t  J  t  hre 

probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dioe  should  be  casually 
throTvn  a  hundred  million  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter^  And  that  the  like  chance  should 
arise  in  innumerable  instances,  requires  a  degree  of  credulity 
that  la  n  t      d     th    d       t         t        m  W    m  y        y 

thi  itytfth        fwflt        thtw        sn 

y  1       g    I  w  th  th  ir  mbl  t         11  d 

thseptldtmt        thtw  >tthkij, 

p    f  th  t  w    Id    f  1  f 

Th  mym         Imtt  fSi  B 

adfht  Itwd        I   w  Igl  tbf 

m  t  f  th    1    ly    t      1  Tl  g  t        f      wl     h  1      f     n  y 

d      t      tl       w    t  p    t      1    Ij  t    ti  tl    b    k    f  th 

p    m         tl  d  C      t        wh       th         t     y    f  th    h  b  dy  s 

i        blwth^tpptydlg  Ih       b       p 

t     1  th     th  ught  wh   h  th        !    1      bj-       1  t        I 

Ih       nt  tDlgdpnbjth  0 
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Konfleretl. 

svina, 

fUseresradico 

TelhEi 

bl 

ProfidcntB. 

iMlc 

■^c. 

BEp,ii.I 

BoppoaeToi 

ihad 

aw™iid,siid. 

craehsdBhoVa 

A-ibert,-™! 

ileb  yon  apply'fl,  bui 

t  ftund 

no  good; 

Would  jm 

radcrflhKlnc 

ourpaio, 

And  nse  Ih. 

ofrn' 

itlMB  remedy  i 

igflinf 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  putting  him  out  of 
countenaaae.  Mj  foUowiog  correspondent  has  found  out  this 
TiDcommon  art,  and,  together  with  his  friends,  haa  celebrated 
some  of  my  Speculations  after  such  a  concealed  hut  diverting 
manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame  in  publish- 
ing my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I  should  have  deserv- 
ed their  censure  as  much,  had  I  suppressed  the  humour  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  me. 


I  AM  oft  n  n  a  1  te  ml  ly  of  wits  of  both  sexes, 
w  ore  we  ge  allj  descant  upon  yo  r  speculations,  or  upon  tho 
s  bjocta  on  wh  oh  you  have  treated  We  were  last  Tuesday 
t  Ik  ng  f  tho  e  two  volum  3  wh  ch  you  have  lately  published, 
''no  were  comme  d  g  one  of  j  r  papers,  and  some  another ; 
a  1  the  e  was  s  iree  a  s  n  le  pprson  n  the  company  that  had  not 
.1  f  vo  IT  fe  St  ec  lit  on  Ui  on  th  s  man  of  wit  and  learning 
told  uf  he  thougl  t  t  wo  Id  not  be  amiaa  if  we  paid  the  Speuta- 
tor  ti  e  sac  e  comjl  nent  tl  at  a  often  made  in  our  public  prints 
to  8  r  W  11  am  Retd  Dr  &  luf  Mr  Moor,  the  apothecary,  and 
otl  e    e         ut  plja     a  s      1  t    a  usual  for  the  patients  to 
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puLliali  the  cures  which  have  heen  made  upon  them,  and  the  sev- 
eral distempers  under  which  thej  laboured.  Tlie  proposal  took, 
and  the  lady  where  we  visited  having  the  two  last  volumes  in 
large  paper  Interleaved  for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither  everj  one  in 
the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement  in 
the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  ingenious  compositions  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers.  When  we 
had  finished  our  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  fire-side,  and  agreed,  nemine  contradicenie^  to  get  them 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Speetator.  The  gentleman  who 
made  the  proposal  entered  the  following  advertisement  before  tho 
title-page,  after  which  the  rest  succeeded  in  order. 

"  Ramedium,  efficax  et  univerium;  or,  an  effectual  remedy 
adapted  to  all  eapaoities;  shewing  how  any  person  may  cure  him- 
self of  ill-nature,  pride,  party-spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  inci- 
dent to  the  human  system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  wlien  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  bread, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  confinement.  It  has  not 
its  etiual  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
throughout  the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

"  N.  B.     No  family  ought  to  be  without  it." 

Over  the  two  Spectators  on  Jealousy,  being  the  two  first  in  the 

third  volume. 

"  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  seven,  having  been 

fjr  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapours, 

oocaaioned  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged 

'  See  Tatler  witli  notes,  vol.  vi.,  No.  224,  p.  60  and  note ;  p.  4'JS,  el  pRseim 
an  atconnt  of  Sir  William  Read:  also  Tatler,  vol.  ii.,  No.  55,  note  oa  Dr 
Grant:  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March  1787,  p,  195. — C.  . 
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twenty-five,  do  hereby  for  tlio  benefit  of  the  public  give  notice, 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the  two  followiag  doses,  hav- 
ing taken  thoin  two  mornings  together  with  a  dish  of  chocolate 
Witness  my  hand,"  &c 

Far  the  benefit  oftJinpoor. 
"  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  loyee- 
hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their  bread  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-doors  of  great  men,  I,  A.  B.  do  testify,  that  for  many 
years  past  I  laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  con- 
tained in  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  marked  No,  193,  wliere  any  one 
may  be  provided  with  the  same  remedy  at  the  prioe  of  a  single 
penny. 

"  An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melancholy.  No,  173, 
184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233,  235,  239,  245,  247,  251. 

^  Probaium  est.         Chajiles  Easy." 

"  I  Christopher  Query  haying  been  troubled  with  a  certain 
distemper  in  my  tongue,  which  shewed  itself  in  impertinent  and 
superfluous  interrogatories,  have  not  asked  one  unnecessary  ques- 
tion since  my  perusal  of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228. 

"  The  Britannic  Boautifior,'  being  an  Essay  on  Modesty,  No. 
231,  which  gives  such  a  delightful  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks 
of  those  that  are  white  or  palo,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  fine  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  hy 
the  nearest  friend  :  ia  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  least  hurtful. 
It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome;  is  not  subject  to  be 

■Tmtialftted  from  tlis  adverUaemeQt  of  tlio  Red  BavnHiiii  Liqnof 
Bpeet.  in  fol.  No.  545.— C. 
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ruLbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cos- 
metic, &c.     It  is  certainly  the-beat  beautiJier  in  the  world, 

"  Martha  Giowoan." 
"  I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  having  a  conati 
tiition  whiol  naturally  abounds  with  acids,  made  use  of  a  paper 
of  directions,  marked  No.  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise 
called  Goodnature, and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  sweetener 
of  the  blood." 

"  Whereas,  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with  that 
distemper  in  my  head,  which  a,bo«t  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies,  and  discovered  itself  in  the  colour  of 
their  hoods,  havmg  made  use  of  the  doctor's  o'ephalic  tincture 
which  lie  exliibitod  to  the  public  in  one  o£  his  last  year's  papers 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days." 

"  I,  G-eorge  Gloom,  have  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with 
tho  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my  friefids  to  put  myself  into  a 
course  of  Steele,"  did  for  that  end  make  use  of  Remedies  convey- 
ed to  me  several  mornings  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands  of  the 
invisible  doctor.  They  wero  marked  at  the  bottom,  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Tom  Love- 
less, Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom 
Meggot,  RuBtiok  Sprightly,  i&c.,  which  have  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  lightsome,  and  easy; 
and  therefore  do  recommend  them  to  all  such  as  labour  under  the 
same  distemper." 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements  which  were 

sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some  few  from  the  third  volume, 

reserving  the  fourth  for  another  opportunity,  0. 

■  A  C(«trs«  oj"  Steele.  The  joke  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression — 
aamrse  o/Sieele  :  which  may  either  meitn  a  course  of  sted-medicines,  whu'li 
are  Uiouglit  good  in  hypoohondriac  eases,  or  a  course  of  those  tpemdatioat, 
which  were,  first,  pnHished  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  This  obaei'VHtion  w;ii 
have  its  use,  if  these  papers  should  outlive  (as  they  posBibly  may)  lb« 
vtemory  of  the  invisible  doctor. — H. 
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Tbongh  jp-iev'a  at  the  departure  of  my  Itlcod, 
His  purpose  of  retiring  I  commoiid. 

"I  BELIEVE  moat  people  begin  the  world  witli  a  resolution  to 
withJiiw  horn  it  into  a  serious  kiod  of  solitude  or  retirement, 
when  tliey  have  made  themselves  easy  lu  it.  Our  iinhappiness 
IS,  that  we  find  out  some  eseuse  or  other  for  deferring  sttoh  our 
good  resolutions  till  our  intended  retreat  is  out  off  by  death. 
But  imung  all  kinds  of  people,  tliere  are  none  who  are  ao  hard 
to  part  with  the  world,  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the  heap- 
ing up  oi  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  their  constant 
attention  to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their 
souls  another  bent,  and  convert  them  towards  those  objeeta,  which, 
though  thoy  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  lifo,  are  so  more  cspo- 
cially  for  the  last.  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  oharmed 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  pur- 
chase ho  called  in  all  his  money ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ? 
why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.  I  am  engaged 
in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last  week 
with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much 
natural  ebiquenoe,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  al- 
ways hear  him  with  a  particular  pleasure.  As  we  were  sitting 
together,  being  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our  club.  Sir 
Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  reckoned  up 
to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  bits,  which  at  another  time  he 

•  This  pfipar  is  not  ao  well  written  as  might  be  expected  from  Mr 
Adiiiaon,  on  30  oritical  an  oooaaion,  aa  tliat  of  winding  up  the  plot  of  tiio 
Sfieitatot.     y  et,  on  tlie  whole,  it  might  possibly  be  his. — H. 
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would  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune  ;  but  in  the  temper  of 
mind  he  was  then,"  he  termed  them,  mercies,  favours  of  Provi- 
dence, and  blessings  upon  au  honest  industry.  '  Now,  (says  he,) 
you  must  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  so  used  .to  consider  my 
solf  aa  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  aftei- 
the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  Id 
tills  case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor-side,  I  find  such  innumer- 
able articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  east  them  up  ;  but  when 
I  look  upon  tlie  oi' editor -side,  I  find  little  more  than  lilank  paper 
Now,  though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  .powei 
to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved,  however,  to 
turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way.  You  must  not  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  my- 
self to  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more' 
in  this  place,' 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  mc  more  at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just 
come  to  my  hands. 

"  Good  Me.  Spectatok, 
"  NoTwiTHSTANDiKG  my  fricuds  at  the  club  have  always 
Tallied  me  wlien  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  business,  and  re- 
peated to  me  one  of  my  own  sayings, '  That  a  merchant  has  never 
enough  till  he  has  got  a  little  more ; '  I  can  now  inform  you, 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is 
determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  iu  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  has,  Tou  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  teU  you, 
I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them 


liberty  in  Ihs  familial'  stjle.- 
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useful  to  the  public.  As  the  greatest  pai-t  of  my  estate  lias  been 
hitherto  of  an  nnateady  and  volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon 
seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds  ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  sub- 
stantial acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it  from  the  un- 
certainty of  stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a 
considerable  purchase.  This  will  give  me  great  opportunity  of 
being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor  neigh- 
bours to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable  subslstenoe  out  of 
their  own  industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and 
pasture  grounds  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather  work- 
houses, in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent 
persons,  who  are  now  starving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have 
got  a  fine  Spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts 
am  already  ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others ;  planting 
woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  in 
the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
a  spot  aa  any  in  her  Majesty's  dominions;  at  least  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employ- 
ment, I  so  disposed  of  my  affairs,  that  from  whatever  corner  of 
the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one  or  other 
of  my  ships ;  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to  contrive  it  so,  that 
not  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  my 
estate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to  the 
products  of  the  season.  You  know  that  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  some  way 
useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  thp 
fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several 
other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  on  himself,  by  setting 
his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling 
,t  to  the  thoughts  of  death.     I  must  thoretpre  acquaint  you,  tliat 
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besides  those  uaual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before 
spolien,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  finding  out  a  conyenient  place 
where  I  may  build  an  almshouse,  whioh  I  intend  to  endow  very 
handsomoly,  for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  mea 
of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have 
their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they 
shall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
school,_/(HM  coronal  opus.  You  know  beat  whetber  it  be  in 
Virgil  or  in  Horace,  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.  If  your  af- 
fairs will  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes, 
you  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every 
day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feeding ;  flsb  out 
of  my  own  ponds ;  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens .  You  shall 
have  free  egress  and  regress  about  my  house,  without  having  any 
(Questions  asked  you,  and,  in  a  word,  such  a  hearty  welcome  as 
you  may  expect  from 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Andrew  Preeport." 

The  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  entirely  dispersed, 
I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week,  upon  a  project  relating  to 
the  institution  of  a  new  one.  O. 
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SiNOE  the  late  dissolution  of  the  cluh,°  whoroof  I  have  often 
declared  myBelf  a  member,  there  are  very  many  persons  who,  by 
letters,  petitions,  and  recoramendatioiis,  put  up  for  the  next  elec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  must  complain  that  several  indirect 
and  underhand  practices  have  been  made  aae  of  upon  this  occa- 
Hion.  A  certain  country  gentleman,  begun  to  tap  upon  the  first  in- 
formation he  received  of  Sir  Roger's  death  ;  when  he  sent  me  up 
word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  deceased," 
ho  would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  best  October  I  had 
ever  drant  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are  iu  great  pain  to  know 
whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some 
of  them  indeed  are  ai  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
sufficient  care  of  their  interests  iu  the  club,  and  are  therefore 
desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own  sex. 
A  citizen  who  subscribes  himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one  and 
twenty  shares  in  the  African  company  ,and  offers  to  bribe  me  with 
the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which 
be  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  sevcfal 
letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candi- 
dates for  Captain  Sentry's  place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee- 
house in  Paul's  Church-yard  of  such  who"  would  fill  up  the 

■  It  was  Tery  injndicioua  (and  certainly,  therefore,  not  Mr.  Addieon'e 
adTiee)  to  continue  this  paper,  after  the  disaoluliim  of  the  elub.  The  drama 
waa  naturally  at  an  end,  when  the  ohflraotera  disappeared :  and  maoh  of 
thegiace  and  spirit  of  this  woit  depended  on  the  dramatis  air  which  those 
oharaoters  bestowed  upon  it  What  should  we  think  of  a  supplemental 
aut  to  a  plaj,  when  the  story  was  eonolndedt— H. 

<•  In  the  place  of  the  deceased.     Better,  into  the  place. — H. 

.  Of  such  who.    Tlie  correlative  of  lutA,  is  Houietimea  «iho,  but  more 
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vacancy  oooaal"iied  by  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergy- 
man, whom  I  can  ne^er  mention  but  with  a  particular  respect. 

Having  matoiely  weighed  these  several  particulars,  with  the 
many  remonstrauoea  that  have  heen  made  to  me  on  this  euhjeet, 
and  considering  how  invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I 
make  the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single  voice,  and  being 
unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  clamours,  which,  on  such  an. 
occasion,  will  not  fail  to  be  raised  against  me  foe  partiality,  in- 
justice, corruption,  and  other  qualities  which  my  nature  abhova, 
J  have  formed  to  myself  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and  every  of  tlie 
cluba  that  are  established  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, requiring  them  to  chuse  out  of  their  respeetiye  bodies  a  per- 
son of  the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  tg  me  before 
Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  ait  upon  business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the  club  over 
which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintesaenee  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none 
hut  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  h      h  pp  th  t  k    d  of  wit  which  is  commonly 

ii^OWD  by  th         m      f       p  Th     only  objection  he   makes  to 

it  is,  that  I    I    II  p  t    myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal 

an  air ;  and  th  t  my  d  t      t  lead  of  giving  me  the  usual 

title  of  Src  11  b      1 1  t      all  me  the  '  King  of  Cluba  ' 

But  to  p  1       my     t    d  d  project,  it  is  very  well  known 

that  I  at  fl    t     t  f    th      th     w    k  with  the  character  of  a  silent 

man  ;  and  I  th    k  I  h  ^  ■"  P    served  my  taciturnity,  that  I 

frequently,  as.  TIio  foi-m  of  espreasiou,  in  either  case,  I  take  to  be  elli|>ti- 
oal.  and  to  be  supplied  I^ub— sihtA  aa  thei/  ore  who  ;  sometimes  we  coniieut 
the  extmmea  atmlt-^who,  and  omit  the  intei'mediate  f«rms — at  they  are  , 
BometimeB,  again,  (and  this  more  usually)  we  take  the  two  first  terms,  sai'/i 
to,  and  omit  the  following — they  tere  v>Ao — In  all  oases,  I  take  it  to  be  an 
error,  to  consider  a»  in  the  light  of  a  relative,  propei'ly  so  called.  IL  is  a 
conjunction  only ;  but  is  mistaken  for  a  relative,  beeause,  in  its  coustrui? 
tiou,  it  iinpliet  one,  lliuiigli  it  be  uol  expressed. — II. 
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do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  °  with  three  sentences  in  the 
Bpa^ie  of  almoat  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight,  I 
have  made  very  few  excursions,  in  the  conversations  which  I  have 
related,  beyond  a  yes  or  a  no.  By  this  means  my  readers  have 
lost  many  good  things  wLich  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I 
did  not  care  for  littering  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  diversify  my  charanter,  and  to  show  the 
world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of 
being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have  now  under  con- 
BiJention  But  tliat  I  may  proLu.d  the  mjre  legulaily  in 
thii  aflair  I  design  upon  the  fiiat  meeting  ot  the  said  club,  to 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form,  intending  to  legulate  mjselt, 
m  this  paiticular,  by  a  certain  ritual  wliich  I  haie  by  me,  that 
contains  all  the  ceiemonies  which  aie  practised  at  the  opening 
the  mouth  of  a  cardinal  I  have  likewise  examined  the  forms 
whuh  were  used  of  old  byPjthagoras  when  any  of  his  acholaia, 
after  in  ippientioeship  ot  silence,  was  made  fiee  of  his  speech 
In  the  mean  time,  as  I  h'ive  of  late  found  my  nime  in  foreign 
gazettes  u]  on  \&hB  iccabions,  I  pest  on  not  but  m  tlieir  nest  ar 
tioles  fnm  Great  Biitam,  thej  wilt  infoim  the  wirld,  that  the 
Sptctator  B  mouth  is  to  he  opened  on  the  twenty  fifth  tf  Mirili 
next.  I  may,  perhaps,  publish  a  very  useful  papei  at  tliat  timo, 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons  who  stall 
assist  at  it.     But  of  this  more  hereafter.  0. 

»  Fiolaled  it,  Tliereia  no  pronouncing — ed  ani  i(-— wlien  tliey  coma  to- 
gether, especiiUlT,  when  the  aooeni,  as  hare,  does  not  fall  on  ed,  but  is  even 
thrown  baot  as  far  as  vi,  in  violaled.  But,  the  aotlior  allowed  himaelf  to 
eomniit  this  fault  (for  we  may  be  sure  his  ear  ndmoniahed  him  of  it)  rather 
than  part  with  violated,  the  most  liiippily  cKoseii  word,  in  tliis  plaiii^,  Hint 
ever  wa.  -XL 
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JTrigifla  sub  teoh  tiinilfliim  qnem  lirmns  Isgebat ; 
Notic  pnsllle  navns  einvlls,  nitldiiBqite  Javent^ 
Litbrioa  codvoTtII  aublato  pcotore  tti-ga 
Aidune  nd  Golem,  et  Unguis  mimt  on  ttaalcls, 

ViHH.  Ad.  2.  «1. 
So  Bhlnefl,  ren^w'd  In  yontb,  Ibe  otestfid  snake, 
"Who  ElepttbewlaUriualhoi'iifbcake: 
An^oaetjngoff  hfsalough  when  apTln£  returns 

EfflCor'd  ivftb  pofs'noita  herbs,  bis  ardent  ^dts 


Ui'ON  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  acquainted  tlie 
world  with  my  design  of  electing  a  new  club,"  and  of  opening  niy 
m  uth  t  ft  a  most  solemn  manner.  Both  the  election  and 
th  my        now  paat ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easj  as  I  at  first 

im  g  n  1  t  b  k  through  a  fifty  years'  silence,  I  would  not 
V     t  t    tl     world  under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pre- 

t  d  t  t  li.  1  k  other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  free- 
dom of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such  club  or 
clubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member  ;  and 
shall  here  give  an  account  of  this  surprising  change  which  has 
been  produced  in  lae,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable 
an  aecident  as  any  recorded  in  history,  since  that  which  happened 
to  the  son  of  Crtesus,  aftor  haviEg  been  many  years  as  much 
tongue-tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a  speech  con- 

» ji  !ww  dtib  would  never  ba  endnreJ,  after  the  old  ona:  and,  witlioiit 
a  club,  to  wlifttend  iahiainouth  opened?  Every  thing  eheivBtlint  Mr.  Ad- 
liisoii  WBS  much  emban'BSBed  iu  contriving  bow  to  protiftct  lliia  paper  be- 
yond itB  natural  tenn.  We  find  him,  therefora,  sft^r  much  exnente  of 
ivumour  in  deaoribing  this  eei-emoni/  of  opening  hia  mouth,  obliged  to  [if 
ceed  m  Ms  oldtmti/,  that  is,  of  fori  lal  essay,  instead   of  cmtveraatie^i,     Hi'i 
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sisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-turned  periods;  but  gr&w  so 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  days  together,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  use  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  C[i!ite  lost  it. 
Besides,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion, 
made  my  face  ache  on  both  sidea  to  auch  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invinoible  reaolutioa  and  perseverance  could  have  prevent- 
ed me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  speaking;  and  that 
I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own  voice, -which  has  happened  to 
me  more  than  oaoe,  I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and 
have  often  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach,  when 

I  knew  there  vai  none  w'thin  lie  r'ng 

When  I  w  «  thus  gr  wn  pret  y  11  a  j^ua  nt  d  w  tl  my  own 
voce  I  lad  1  oH  of  all  ojp  rt  n  t  ea  to  esert  t  Not  caring, 
however  t  i  eak  m  ch  !  y  mj  elf  and  to  Iraw  upon  me  the 
whole  attput  on  of  thos  I  eo  ve  e  1  w  t  I  u  cd  for  ne  time, 
to  wall  every  u  or  g  n  tho  Mall  and  talk  m  eh  rus  with  a 
parcel  of  1  enchmen  I  fo  1  my  modesty  greatly  el  eved  by 
the    0  nmu     at  vo  te  n[  er  of  tl  s  nat  o     who  arc  so      ry  socia- 

II  as  to  th  nil  tl  y  a  e  ever  better  company  tl  in  when  they 
a  e    11  oj)en  n^  at  tho  sime  t  ne 

I  then  fane  1  I  n  ^1 1  c  c  ve  great  benefit  from  f  ale  con- 
versat  and  tl  it  I  shoul  1  ha  e  a  con  en  enoe  of  ta  k  ng  with 
the  greater  fr  el  m  wh  n  I  va'?  not  1  r  any  mpe  1  ment  of 
thmkmg :  I  therefore  tJirow  myself  mto  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
but  could  not,  for  my  life,  get  in  a  word  among  them  ;  and  found, 
that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffee-houses  have,  ever  since,  been  my  chief  places  of 
resort,  where  I  have  made  the  greatest  improvements  ;  in  order 
to  which,  I  have  taken  a  particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  man  I  converse  with.     I  was  a  Tory  at  Button's 
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and  a  Whig  at  Child's;  a  friend  to  the  Englisliman,  or.an  advo- 
cate for  the  EKarainer,  as  it  best  served  my  turn ;  some  fancy  me 
a  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though  in  reality,  I  only  make 
use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse,  In  short,  I  wrangle  and  dis- 
pute for  exercise ;  and  I  have  carried  this  point  so  far,  that  I  was 
once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little 
too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  maD  to  what  I  was." 

. Nil  fuit  iinqnam 

Tarn  diapiii-eibi ■ — ■ 

IIoR.  Sat  3,  y.  ]  g. 

My  old  acijuaintance  scarce  know  me  ;  nay,  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's,  whether  I  was  net  related  to 
a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that  coffee-house  ?  But 
I  thmk  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  a  young 
Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  vory  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new  acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes  in  the  uni- 
versity, know,  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  heresies  for  argument's 
sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  aK, 
hour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  divine  all  hia  life  after.  I  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  gift  of  utter- 

••  Another  man  to  what  I  was.  To  ftceount  for  thie  eoriatrnotion,  an- 
other— to,  wa  are  to  fill  up  tlie  sentence  thua ;  "  I  fim  quite  aiiotliei'  man 
roompftved]  to  wliat  I  was."  But  annther,  as  hare  used,  having  the  aenseof 
different,  we  bon'ow  ilB  constrnotioii,  and  say,  witiiout  sai'n|jle,— another 
man /Vom— KB  we  should  do,  if  the  woid dif'reid  waa employed.  Thiaforin 
erf  eSprsBsioQ  is  now  genemlly  followed,  aiid  is  plainly  betlei'lhan  thp  other 
elliptn^l  one. — H. 

VOL.  VI.-25* 
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anco,  having  talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  my  hearers  as  of  myself.  Bat  since  I  have  now  gained 
the  faculty,  I  have  been  Bo  long  endeavouring  after,  I  intend  to 
maie  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think  myself  obliged,  for  the 
future,  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  While  a 
man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  practises  both  oa  friend  and  foe;  but 
when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but  on  what  he 
thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader  a  wrong  idea 
of  my  design  iu  this  paper,  I '  must  here  inform  him,  that  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  of  no  faction,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but 
those  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice  and 
folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  tho  world  than  I  used  to 
do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator 
It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase  the  number  either  of  Whigs  or 
Tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  I  conld  heartily  wish  there 
were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  suffi- 
cient matter  to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those  which  aro 
peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we  ought  to  think 
ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the  world.  Most  of  our  garrets 
are  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their 
coutitry,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  starving, 
by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  all  their  fellow-subjeots. 

As  tliese  politicians  of  bolh  sides  have  alieady  worked  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment,  I  shall  bo  bo  far  from  en 
deavouring  to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  shall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my  papers,  to  inspire  my  country- 
men with  a  mutual  good  will  and  benevolence  Whatever  faults 
either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  lather  inflamed  than 
cured  by  those  reproaches,  which  they  eiat  upon  one  another 
The  most  likely  method  of  rec'ifiinj,  inj  man's  woduct,  is,  bj 
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reeommendiDg  to  Iiim  the  princ!plo5  of  truth  and  toiiour,  religign 
and  virtue  j  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  principles, 
whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  hciag  a  good  English- 
man, and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  worli,  the  names  of  all 
of  tlem,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire  it,  shall  be  published  bore- 
after  :  till  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  courteous  reader  to 
suBpend  bis  curiosity,  and  ratber  to  consider  what  is  written,  than 
who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries  with  my 
reader,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  dis- 
courses, but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  entertain  him  with 
speoalations  on  every  useful  subject  that  fails  in  my  way.' 


No.  657.     MONDAY,  JUNK  30. 

Qnlnne  dumuin  llmet  amhisuam,  Tyrloaqne  bilingoes. 

ViEO.  .^n.  1.  6a&. 
He  fenre  th'  smbtgnoua  race,  End  Tynans  doubla-tongu'd. 

'  Thebe  is  notbing,  (says  Plato,)  so  delightful,  as  the  hearing 
OP  the  speaking  of  truth.'  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversatioi. 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  witboul 
any  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  aooounts  which  are  given  of  Cato,  I  do  not  re- 
member one  that  more  redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  following 
passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  client  before  one  of  the  prastors,  be  could  only  pro- 
duce a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the  tos- 

'  Thifl  eontinuation  of  tht  Speotator  was  printod  without  anj  sigiiatuiv 
to  disUngniah  the  autliov. — Q 
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timonj  of  two  persoDa  :  upon  which  tho  advocate  ioBisted  oa  the 
integrity  of  that  person  whom  ho  had  produced  ;  hut  the  pnetor 
told  him,  '  That  wliere  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  he  would 
not  accept  of  one,  though  it  were  Catq  himself-'  Such  a  speech, 
from  a  person  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  eourt  of  justice,  while 
Oato  was  still  living,  shews  us,  more  than  a  thousand  esamplos, 
the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gained  among  his  con- 
temporaries upon  the  account  of  his  sincerity. 

When  sach  an  inflesihie  integrity  is  a  little  softeued  and 
C[uaiified  by  the  rules  of  conversation  and  go od-h reeding,  there  is 
not  a  more  shining  virtue  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  social  duties. 
A  man,  however,  ought  to  take  grca.t  care  not  to  polish  himself 
out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  virtue. 

This  suhje  t  ijtlyttd        tl  tlgt 

mon  "of  the  g      tBthp       h  IhUbgl  t 

scribe  out  of  it  t  th  te  a  p    p         t    d     t 

to  a  very  curio      1  tt      wh    h  I    b  II  m  k    th      If      te  t 
ment  of  this  sp      It 

ty     1    t 
wh   b    Iw  J       gu 
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'  Great  British  preaeker.  Deservedly  called  great,  for  tlie  manlinasa  of 
his  sense,  and  the  unadorned  dignity  of  hie  enpi'saaion.  But  they  who  have 
little  reUsh  for  the  ehusta  graoea  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  may  be  escuscd 
if  thej    hava  still  less  foi-  tlie  gi-'aucful  negligence  of  Ardihisliop    Tillot 


"  The  old  E  ^1   i    pi 
tegrity  of  natur        dh 
true   greatness     f  m    d 
daunted  eoura            d 

d 
1  t 

d               t 
f  1    p      t 
l!y 

"  The  diale  t    f 
vanity  and  compl  m     t 
pressions  of  hi  d             d 

t 
d 

sp 

w 
f  t   1( 

t  tb  t  t 

■V.  Tillotaon'BSerm.  vol.  i. 

i.  8d  ed.  foL-C. 
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or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  languafe 
and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  tho  phrase  in  fashion ; 
and  would  hardly,  at  first,  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest 
strains  and  expressions  of  kindness  iniaginahle  do  commonly  pass 
in  current  payment ;  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it, 
it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he  eonld  bring  himself,  with  a 
good  countenance  and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men 
upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way." 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  prelate.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  King  Charles  tho  second's  reign,  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Bantam,'  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

"  Mastek, 
"  The  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  further  froia 
their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knowest  tho 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in 
the  other.  They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
we  speak  what  we  mean  ;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another  :  truth  thoy 
call  barbarity,  and  falsehood  politeness.  Upon  my  first  landing, 
one  who  was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told 
me,  '  That  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had  met  with 
just  before  my  arrival.'  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and 
afflict  himself  upon  my  account ;  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Another,  who  camo  with  him,  told  me  by  mj  interpreter,  '  He 
should  bo  gla-l  to  do  me  any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.' 
Upon  which  I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
-me ;    but  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his  promise,  he 
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laughcc!,  and  bid  anotlier  do  it  I  lodged,  the  firnt  week,  at  the 
house  of  one,  who  desired  me  '  to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to 
consider  his  house  as  my  own.'  Accordiogly,  1  the  nest  morn- 
ing hcgan  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  household  goods, 
of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  thee  a  present :  but  the  false 
varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  faDing  to  work,  hut'  he  sent  word  to 
desire  me  to  give  over,  for  tiiat'  he  would  have  no  such  doings 
in  liifi  house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  was 
told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  %  ceitam  favour  from  the 
chief  of  the  king  s  seryants  whom  thi,y  hero  call  the  !orJ  treas- 
urer, that  I  ha  i  '  etcrnilly  oblige  1  him'  1  wis  so  surprised  at 
his  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  sajm^'  '  What  servine  is 
there  which  one  m-rn  oin  do  for  another,  that  ein  oblige  him  to 
all  eternity  ?'  Howtver  1  only  asked  him  tor  nij  reward,  that  ho 
would  lend  me  his  el  left  ddughter  during  my  stiy  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  cjuicklj  found  that  he  wis  is  tieitherous  as  the  rest 
of  his  country mtn 

"  At  my  first  gting  to  coiut,  cue  of  the  gieat  men  almost 
put  me  oat  of  countenani-e,  bj  askiiij;  '  ten  thrusand  pardons' 
of  mo,  for  only  treadinjj  by  accidei  t  up>n  my  toe.  They  call 
this  kind  of  lie  a  compliment,  for  when  they  aie  civil  to  a  great 
man,  they  tell  him  untiuths,  fjr  whioh  thouwnuldst  order  any 
of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  huudied  blows  upon  his  foot. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negooiate  any  thing  with  this  people, 
since  thore  is  so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.     When  I  go 

"  But,  Wo  now  Bay,  than,  and  rightly:  not  that  but  ever  stood  for 
than,  aa  our  grammariana  Buppose.  To  accounl;  for  this  use  of  iiri,  we 
must  sDpply  a  whale  aeDteDce,  that  may  be  eupposed  lo  have  paaaed  in 
the  writer's  mind, — "  The  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  fillling  to  work, 
[than  he  did  not  allow  rae  to  proceed]  bal  he  sent  to  me,"  &<!.  We  flee, 
then,  how  6«!  came  to  signify,  or  rather  to  iiiiplg,  than.  Soo  the  note  ou 
p.  es.— H. 

''  For  thai.  For  [thia  reason,  via.]  that — wbi-'h  the  French  express  by_ 
Dorceque,  i.  e.  par  ee  (jue,  for  this  thiA. — H. 
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(o  see  the  kmgs  sciihe,  I  im  general!}  tjld  tliat  he  is  iiDt  at 
hoiiii,,  though  pcihapf.  I  saw  hi  n  g  into  his  1  ouse  almost  the 
veij  momont  befort  Thou  wiuldat  finiiy  that  the  whole  nation 
lie  I lij Bioiins,  for  the  first  rLinttion  they  alwijs  ask  lue  is  H  iw 
I  do  ?  I  have  this  i^ueation  put  to  me  above  an  hundteJ  times 
a  day  Niy  they  are  m  t  only  thus  iDnmaitive  •stter  my  beilth, 
but  wish  it  in  a  more  solimn  manni-r,  with  a  full  gliss  in  their 
hands,  oveiy  time  I  Bit  witli  them  at  table  though  at  the  same 
t  me,  they  would  persuade  mc  to  dunk  thtii  liquois  in  such 
quantities,  as  I  hive  found  by  expeiienee  will  make  me  Bick 
They  oftPD  pietend  to  piiy  for  thy  heilth  aleo  m  the  same  man 
ner  but  I  have  moie  reason  to  expect  it  fiom  the  goodness  of 
thy  constitution,  than  the  sinceiity  of  then  wishes  May  tby 
slaie  esoipe  m  sTfctj  from  th  s  double  ton^ued  race  of  men  and 
Ine  tD  lay  himself  once  more    it  thy  teet  ill  thj  ro\al    itj  jf 
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Sen  ratio  dederil,  feu  (Ois  oyecerlt,  ills 

MlUfi  aJt,  miiltoiJim  fractoB  meinbm  liibore  I 
Oont™  memai™,  n«T\m  Jactsnabiia  nustria, 
Militia 8st potior.    Qnfdenlml  toncunitur!  horra 

Ajtrienlam  IsnUatiurfa  Icgumqns  peiltna, 

Bob  gslli  CKntnm  oonBiillot  ubl  osUfl  pnleat 

■  nie,  dsllB  TBdibns,  qni  mra  estmctus  In  mbem  est, 

SoloB  ftlfceB  vlyentea  olamat  in  nrbe. 

CfBtnta  da  genera  boo  (aileo  aunt  mnlta)  loquaoom 

Dolnsmre  Toleni  Fsbtnin.    Ne  te  raorer,  sudi 

Qno  rem  dedncsni.    SI  qaia  Ocub,  en  ago,  dloal, 

.iBm  femam  qnod  yolUs :  erls  tn,  qol  modo  uilles. 

Merostor :  tn  ronsnUus  modo.  rnalioaa.    Hino  vos, 

Voslilno  mutaMadlBoeiiitepardbna.    EJ*. 

QniilBtaUB!    Nollnt.    Atqiil  licet  »flo  beatls.-^ 
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WliBtber  agiiinat  (heir  wiil  by  tkto  iinpoa'd, 
Or  bf  ooDs^nt"  and  prud^Dt  choice  eaporis'd  F 
Happj  tbn  merchaDl  1  the  old  aoMicr  criea^ 
Broke  with  fetlgnaa  ind  "arilte  eDterprlse. 
The  mercbant,  wbeu  the  dreailed  hnTi'loAce 
Tusaea  his  weallliy  eai'go  on  tha  mtin, 
Applaudfl  the  wsR  snil  tolls  of*  oampfugn; 
Thue  sii  engftgamant  soon  dceldss  joot  doom, 
Pritvely  to  die,  or  come  Tiotndons  home. 
The  lawya  yowB  the  fBTOiei-'s  lift  is  beet, 
When,  at  the  du-vn,  tha  clients  break  bis  rest. 


Wonia  tire  e'en  Febltia  W  i-elate  each  esse. 
Not  to  detain  yon  longer,  pr^  atlsna 
The  isne  of  nil  this— Shonia  Jove  deaeend, 

To  mn  bis  lengths  wftli  a  ueglcctRil  bond; 
Fltat,  gi'ant  the  haies'd  wnrrlor  a  release. 
Bid  him  go  trade,  and  £17  tbe  faitblces  seas, 


It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind  were  oast  into  a  pnblio  etoek,  in  order  to  be 
ejuallj  d  atiibateil  among  the  whole  species,  those  who  now 
tbiuk  them  elves  the  most  UTihappy,  would  prefer  the  share  they 
aie  already  [0S3g  '5ed  of,  before  that  which,  would  fall  to  them 
by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought  a  great 
deil  furthei  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  implies  that  the 
hardships  or  mi^ifoi  tunes  we  lie  under,  are  more  easy  to  us,  than 
those  of  anj  jther  [  eison  would  bo,  in  case  we  could  change  con- 
dituns  with  hini 

As  I  was  rummating  on  these  two  remarks,  and  seated  in  my 
elbjw  chin  I  insensibly  fell  asleep;  when,  on  a  sudden,  me- 
thought  th  re  was  a  proclamation  made  by  Jupiter  that  every 
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llkH  rnwP  Shldp         J         tltl 

th     PI      t  d  pi  ft      h       g       J    ffi         ly  t  I  h 

rukgphjk       lljgtp      1       hid  My  h      t 

u  It  J      tl       m     to  se      my  f  II  w         t  d 

th  p    t       bu  th  d  t  d      th  t  p    d  h  Ik 

f  h  m  1  m  t       wl         1  y  t  f 

There  were,  Iiowever,  several  persons  who  gave  me  great 
diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed  one  bringing  in  a  far- 
del, very  carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered  cloak, 
whioi:,  upon  Ills  throwing  it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be 
Poverty.  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  bis 
luggage ;  wtieh  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with  very  whiniaical 
burthens,  composed  of  darts  and  flames  ;  but  what  was  very  odd, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these 
bundles  of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 

•  Afj/  heart  melted  trdkin  me  to  ses.  Yet  he  eaja  before,  tlmt  lis  sow 
vdlk  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.— Th«s^  two  thinca  may  be  ooiisktiiiit,  Imt 
aiiould  tare  beau  exprepi<-  5  with  moi'e  eate. — H. 
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TLero  were  likewise,  distempers  of  all  sorts,  though  I  could  not 
hut  ohserve,  that  there  were  many  more  imagmai-j  than  real. 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  which  was  a 
complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  aud 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  :  this  was  called  the 
spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown,  into  the 
whole  heap. ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  con- 
cluded within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular,  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who,  I 
did  not  question,"  came  loaden''  with  his  crimes,  but  upon  search- 
ing into  his  bundle,  I  found,  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt 
from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  instead 
of  his  ignorance. 

»  Who,  I  did  not  guesiioit,  came.  i.  e.  Who,  as  I  did  not  question,  came, 
&a.—as.  IB  to  be  understood  and  Biipplied  in  all  sentaocee  of  this  form, 
wliiah  ahould  tie  pointed  nenordingly.— H. 

ii  Came  loadm — loaded  liad  been  better  after  question;  buttbe  autlior 
had  an  eye  to  laid  in  the  close  of  the  Bentenoo,  on  which  word,  indeed, 
the  einplinaia  fftlla.  "/  did  not  qwidion."  being  pari-nthdticiii,  the  nif  not 
any  iu  qucslivn  and  luaden  is  noC  so  iiiiiuh  verii^''*!"''- — J'- 
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When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  burdens, 
the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  me 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I 
grew  uneasy  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  mag- 
nifying glass  full  before  my  ejos.  I  no  sooner  saw  mj  face  in 
it,  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to 
me  in  its  utmost  aggraTation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the 
features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  coun- 
tenance, upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  hap- 
pened very  luckily,  that  one  who  stood  by  me,  had  just  before 
thrown  down  his  visage,  which,  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him. 
It  was,  indeed,  extended  to  a  most  shameful  length  ;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  mj  whole  face. 
We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves,  and,  all 
tlie  contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  misfortune  for  those  of  another  person.  But  aa 
there  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall 
reserve  them  fof  the  subject  of  my  nest  paper. 
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Quid  caneie  eat,  merits  quia  lllls  Jupiter  ambas 


Itpi         If,  d  ttftltm         t 
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pi  1  hi        J,     f  lif      and  w  nd      d  h  w  (h       w 

t  th  tu  Di     t     1    k  upon  th  m  a    btirth            d 

As  we  were  regardiDg  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  mis 
cries,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Japzter  issued  out  a  second  procla- 
mation, that  every  one  waa  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  afBir- 
tion,  and  to  return  to  hia  habitation,  with  any  such  other  bundle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this,  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  reeomLueuded  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet  The  Lurry  and  confuj-ion  al 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations,  which  I 
made  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public.  A 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholio,  and 
who,  I  found,  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an  un 
dutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown  into  tiie  heap  by  his  angrv 
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father.  The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  heard,  antl  had  like  to  have 
knocked  his  hrains  out ;  so  that,  meeting  the  true  father,  mho 
came  towards  him,  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take 
his  son  again,  and  give  him  hack  his  oholic  ;  but  they  were  inca- 
pable, either  of  them,  to  recede'  from  the  choice  they  had  made. 
A  poor  galley-slaye,  who  tad  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the 
gont  in  theii  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  ho  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  esohanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and 
care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  tlieraselves  in  bar- 
tering for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a 
carbuncle,  anotkei-  was  making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of 
round  shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
putation :  but  on  all  these  occasions,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish,  as  sooii  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I 
made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calami- 
ty, which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upoa  himself,  in 
lieu"  of  what  he  had  parted  with;  whether  it  be,  that  all  the 
evils  which  befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned 
to  our  strength,  or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  supportable  by 
our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not,  for  my  heart,  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump 
backed  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  papor,  who  went  off  a 
very  weU-ahaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder  ;  nor  tlie  fine 

•  We  soy  incapable  of  receding,  not,  inrapabte  to  T^ci^de.  But  having 
said,  Htlier  of  them,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  of,  he  snid,  (o  recede.— 1\ 
should  be— ^Jrf  ihey  teere  not  alleged,  eilher  of  ihem  Co  reeetk,  Acj— H. 

"  In  lieu.  I  know  not  why  the  anlbor  prtfevred  Fren<:h  to  Enghah,  J« 
lien,  to  instead,  unless  it  were  to  avoid  the  monotony  o^  \mtead,  whirf, 
piirtei. — H 
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gentleman  who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  with  hinj,  that  limped 
through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies  who  used  to  admire  him,  with 
a  pair  of  shoulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  mj  own  pa,rtiGular  adventure.  My  friend 
with  the  long  visage,  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  mj  short 
faoe,  bat  he  made  auoli  a  grotesc[ue  figure  in  it,  that  aa  I  looked 
p  h  Icold  tfb  laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that 
Iptywf  tfu  tonanoe.      The  poor  gentloiiian  was 

bl      f  th       d      1     t!    t  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  what 
h    h  d  d  n  th      th        de,  I  found  that  I  myself  had  no 

t  f  mjh   f        si  went  to  tonoh  my  forehead,  I 

m       d  th    pi  d    I  pp  d  my  finger  upon  nij  upper  lip.     Be 

1  mj  w       3      1  ng  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three 

IkyknL        Iw      [1  ying  mj  hand  about  my  face,  and 
g     t       m       th       J     t     f  it,      I   fcaw  two  other  gentleinon 
by         wh    w  th  ridiculous  circumstances.      These 

11ml        f    1   1     w  p  b  t    een  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs, 
1  tw    1     g  t    p  t    k    th  t  1  ad  no  calfa  to  them.     One  of  these 
1    k  d  Ilk       man  w  Ik         [on  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up  into 
th  bo       h         d  n    y  height,  that  his  head  turned  round 

w  tk  t  wl  1    th      th  d    such  aukward  cireles,  as  he  attempt- 

ed to  walk,  that  he  scarce  knew  how  to  movo  forward  upon  his 
now  supporters ;  observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow, 
I  stuck  my  cano  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  that  I 
drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sezes,  who 
made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down,  undci 
tlie  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter 
at  length,  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  8 
second  time  to  lay  doitn  their  loads,  with  a  design  to  give  evsrv 
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me  his  own  again.  They  discharged  themstlves  with  a  great 
(ieal  of  pleasure,  after  which,  the  phantom  wlio  had  led  theia  into 
such  gross  delusions,  was  eommanded  to  disappear.  There  was 
sent,  in  her  atead,  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different  figure  :  her  mo- 
tions were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheer- 
ful. She  every  now  and  then  cast  Iier  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
fised  them  upon  Jupiter  :  her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no 
sooner  placed  herself  hy  the  mount  of  sorrows,  but,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  tte  wiiole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.  She 
afterwards  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  lie 
marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he 
had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which 
feU  to  liis  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this 
vision  I  learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at  ray  own  misfortunes, 
or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings ;  for 
which  reason  also,  I  ha7e  determined  never  to  thinli  too  lightly 
of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion." 

•  It  was  DeoeaBary  to  ooiTeot  the  moval  uf  t}ieae  humoroiia  lapei's  will 
JjiB  bomane  reflettiuu. — n. 
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I     M     t  U  b      d  L     W      d    tnp  d     t  bl    k  f  1!  d 

fts  I  th    ght  y  w  y  q    1  fi  1  f  Ii       d         1    t      ft 

h        g  t     d  my  f    t        i       I         tl         j  t      th      I  h 

t  1j         lit        t  fel       1   t        tt  d      My  fi    t- 

t    1,    w  lly  f  I  b  t    1  b    k      fl 

tt  J      m    t    fh    w     d  &  ttl  m     t      Th     ^K I  h  t    mj  1 

y  t    t  tl  y    I   h         my       [  d  h         1         t 

I  twbkmybf        ttl  h  ppy  g    tl 

wh  mm     ly  d    t  h  d  by  tb  f  w  1  w  li     t 

and  wb     d         t  k    w  th  t  thi    t   b      f  w  m  g         lly 

p    k  h     p       th        t  1        tk         I  I    1    II  h 

mm  t    t    y      tb       J  t  f  t        t       1        Ii  1     f 

tb        J      wb        11  tb         1         Th    W  d  w     I  b       Th       lb 
t     f  p  II  wb    tak    th       pi 

k  dig         1 1  bl 

IMPdt         I  wbbdplf        h 

banda,  and  ia  now  determined  to  take  a  seventh ;  being  of  opinion 
that  there  is  as  miich  virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  as 
of  a  seventh  son.     Her  comrades  are  as  follow. 

"  II,  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  baa  four  jointures,  by  four  different 
bed-fellows,  of  four  differeut  shires.     She  is  at  present  upon  tlio 
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point  of  marriage  with  a  Middlesex  man,  and  is  said  to  taye  an 
amijition  of  extending  her  possessions  through  all  tho  counties  in 
England,  on  this  side  tho  Trent. 

"  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and  a  gallant, 
IS  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty.  .  Upon  lier  making 
her  report  to  the  cluh,  after  a  week's  cohabitation,  she  is  "still 
allowed  to  sit  as  a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  the 

"  IT.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  her  last  husband.  Her  weeds  ha^e  served  her  thrice, 
and  ate  still  as  good  as  new. 

"  V.  Lady  Catherine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow  at  eigliteon, 
and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband  and  two  coachmen. 

"  VI.  The  lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  knight,  aged  threescore  and 
twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins  nine  months  after  his  decease. 
In  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  marnod  to  James 
Spindle,  Esq.,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  outlive 
the  honey- mo  on. 

"  VII.  Deborah  Conquest,  The  case  of  this  lady  is  something 
particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson  was  sevea  foot  high, 
dtwft  1  dhfmthfpof  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
H     h  d  d  th        w  wh    of  all  them  died  in  childbed. 

Th     t      fi  d  tl     wh  1  h        ne  of  them  durst  venture  on 

S     S  m]  At  1    gth  M      D  1    rah  undertook  him,  and  gave 

gd  tfh       tltn  three  years  time  she  very 

f     ly  1    d  b  m       t        1  m  d  his  length  upon  the  ground 

This       pltl       g       dh  gata  reputation  in  the  club, 

thtthyb  HIS     Smj       s  three  victories  to  hers,  and 

g  hthmtfftlw  lowbood ;  and  she  takes  her 
plao    ac      ]    gly 
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"  VIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Wildfire, 
fos-hunter,  wlio  broke  hia  neck  over  a  sis  bar  gate.  She  took 
his  death  so  much  to  lieart,  that  it  was  tliouglit  it  would  have  put 
an  end  to  her  life,  had  sho  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving 
tho  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighhourhood,  who  made 
love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood.  This  gentle- 
man was  discarded  in  a  fortnight,  for  the  sake  of  a  young  'Tomp- 
lei,  who  had  the  possession  of  ter  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  was 
heaten  out  hy  a  broken  of&cor,  wko  likewise  gave  up  his  place  to 
a  gentleman  at  court.  Tho  courtier  was  as  shortlived  a  favourite 
as  Iiis  predecessors,  hut  tad  the  pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded 
by  a  long  series  of  lovers,  who  followed  the  widow  Wildfire  to 
the  thirty- seventh  year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a 
cessation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  Haberdasher,  took  it  in 
his  kead  to  be  in  love  with  hor,  and  it  is  thought  will  very  sud- 
denly carry  her  off. 

"  IX.  Tho  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Eunnet,  who  broke  her  first 
husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  was 
entered  of  the  club ;  but  soon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  a  se- 
cond, whom  she  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  returned  to 
her  scat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young  matron  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member  of  the  society,  and  will, 
probably,  be  in  the  president's  chair  before  she  dies. 

"  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institution,  resolved  to  give 
the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to  the  club-r'^om,  but  two 
of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all 
the  walls:  upon  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  that 
every  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set  it  round  with 
her  husbands  in  miniature. 

"  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled 
with  the  cholic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  strong 
waters.     AVhen  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  oomnie- 
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Diorate  their  former  partners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which 
of  their  husbands  they  condole,  they  are  not  able  to  tell  you,  and 
discover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

"  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  society  are  to  govern 
themselves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage, 
and  engross  the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

"  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member 
of  the  society  to  communicate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole 
assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  hu- 
mour •  and  if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this  means 
they  are  aoijuainted  with  all  the  widow- hunters  about  town,  who 
often  afford  them  great  diversion.  There  is  an  honest  Irish  gen- 
tleman, it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  elub. 

"  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  former  husbands, 
and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  arts  and  strata- 
gems, with  which  they  amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric, 
or  wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  until  at  last,  to  use  the  club 
phrase,  '  They  sent  him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heels  foremost.' 

"  The  politics,  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this  society  of 
she  Machiavils,  relate  chiefly  to  these  two  points,  How  to  treats 
lover,  and  How  to  manage  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  ar- 
tifices, they  are  too  aumerous  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second  letter. 

"  Tlie  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the  following 
doctrines,  which  are  universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  club. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great 
freeioms  and  familiarities.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.     Not  to  letsen  any 
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tiling  of  her  former  figure.  To  oclefcrate  the  generosity,  or  any 
other  virtue,  of  a  deceased  husband,  which  she  would  recommeud 
to  his  successor.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  servants, 
that  she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  malto  him  disin- 
herit the  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.  Never  to  he 
thoroughly  convinoed  of  his  affection,  until  he  has  made  over  to 
lier  all  his  goods  and  chattels." 

"  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more  ceremony, 

"  Your  humble  servant,"  &c. 


No.  562.    I-RIDAY,  JULT  2. 


'  It  is  a  hard  and  niue  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself, 
[says  Cowley :)  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  dis- 
paragement, and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise 
from  him.' '  Let  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will,  upon 
this  subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  ostentatious 
man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  commit 
ted,  than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  groat  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault.  It  is 
observed  of  Tully  in  particular,  that  Hs  works  run  very  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  himself 

'  Cowley's  Eaaays— Essay.  11.— G. 

■  After  all  tlie  severity  of  this  satii-e,  it  should  bo  remeuiberoil,  tliat  tlia 
author  Tontnfed  on  a  widow,  the  Ooantess  of  Warmek  ;  who,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  thh  lettar,  fairly  laid  him  out,  within  th«  Eompa»a  of  foiif 
yeaiB :  an  esploit,  for  wli'oh  her  ladyship  saenis  to  hnvs  been  welt  on  titled 
to  the  tlmirol  this  aooiety.-^H, 
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justice.  "  Does  he  think,  {says  Brutus)  that  hia  eonsulship  de- 
serves more  applause  than  my  puttiug  Ctesar  to  death,  heeanse  I 
am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the 
nones  of  December  ?  "  I  need  not  ajjquaint  my  learned  reader, 
that  in  the  ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed  CEesar,  and  that 
Cioero  (juashed  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  in  the  calends  of  De- 
eemher.  How  shocking  soever  this  great  man's  talking  of  him- 
self might  have  beoa  to  his  ooiitemporariea,  I  must  confess  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he.  is  on  this  subject  Such  open- 
ings of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal 
character,'  and  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  history  of  hia 
1  f     b      1      th  t  th  m    1  ttl   1 1  1  m      h 

fimtyf  t  d  ghthj  hhf 

h  m    If    J,         w  th  wh  t  th    TO    Id      t    t  f  h 

Th     g     tl  m        f  r    t.E  y  1  wh    w  t 

th      1  g      d  tl       1        1  tj  th  J     th  F  b 

h  1  th     w  r    t    P    !>.    fe        tl      fi      p  t     t    11  tl 

k  fe  f    m  gl    >       1     It  t      T     h      th 

p    t     lar  t     t  th  y  b      d  d  th     f  f  w    t    g  w  th 

th       m     f         g  t  fi  t    1     f       1  tl 

t   h  t 

The  most  viulent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Woolsej,  Ego  et  Rex  tiieus : 
'  I  and  my  King ; '  as  perhaps  the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  mas  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebra- 
ted essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven  all, his  bodily  in- 
firmities into  hia  worka,  and  after  having  apokon  of  the  faults  or 
rlrtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how 
it  stands  with  himself  in  thai  particular.     Had  he  kept  his  own 

"  Sneh  apemngs  of  the  Iieart  giae  a  mnn  a  thorough  insight  into  hin  per^ 
Bonai  oharaeter — without  doubt:  and  ho  might  liave  said — raise  om's  idras 
of  it,  wlien  the  writer  oi  Bpsukcr  hus  audi  a  baaet  to  la^  open,  ns  Cicero 
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counsel,  Be  miglit  have  passed  for  a  mucli  better  man,  though, 
perhaps,  he  would  not  have  been  so  diverting  an  author.  The  ti- 
tle of  an  essay  promises,  perhaps,  a  discourse  upon  Virgil  or  Ju- 
lius Ctesar ;  but  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with 
more  upon  Monsieur  Montague  than  either  of  them.  The  young- 
er Scaliger,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  au- 
thor, after  having  aoijuainted  the  world  that  his  father  sold  her 
rings,  adds  these  words;  La  grande  fadaise  de  Montagne,  qui 

a  escrit  qii'il  aimoit  mieux  le  vin  blanc que  diahle  a-t-im  a, 

faire  de  sgavoir  ce  quHl  avme  ?  '  For  my  part,  (says  Montagne) 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wines.'  '  What  the  devil  signi- 
fies it  to  the  public,  (says  Scaliger)  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white 
wines  or  of  red  wines  ?  ' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotists  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion,  I  mean  the  authors  of  me- 
moirs, who  arOinever  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and 
who  raise  all  their  produotiona  out  of  this  single  figure  of  speech. 

Most  of  our  modern  prefaces  savour  very  strongly  of  the  ego- 
tism. Every  insignificant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the 
world  to  know  that  be  writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did 
it  to  pass  away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper,  studios,  or 
conversations,  directed  him  to  tbo  choice  of  his  subject. 

— -Id  popiilus  curat  Bciilieet. 

People  care  for  tliat  indeod. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  reader. 
In  works  of  humour,  especially  when  a  man  writes  under  a 
fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  one's  self  may  give  some  di- 
version to  the  public;  but  I  would  advise  every  other  writer 
never  to  speak  of  himself,  unless  there  be  something  very  consi- 
derable la  his  character  r  though  I  am  soiisiblc  this  rule  will  be 
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of  little  use  in  the  wo rH,  because  there  is  no  man  who  faDcieshia 
thoughts  H  irth  ]  i  Uishing  th^f  does  not  look  upon  liim  i,lf  i^  a 
botisiderable  pers  i 

I  shall  close  th  9  paper  with  a  Tem^  k  upon  su  h  as  ire  p^tt 
tists  in  converaati  n  these  arc  general!}  the  vaiD  i  ahallow  [  art 
of  mankind  people  being  n'iturally  full  of  themsehes  when  tl  ey 
have  nothing  else  in  them  Theie  is  one  kind  of  eg  tiats  which 
ia  very  common  m  the  world  though  I  do  not  remember  tl  at  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them  I  mtan  th>se  emity  conceited 
fellows,  who  repeat  as  sayings  of  their  own  oi  B:)me  of  the  r  par 
ticulav  friendb  ae\eTal  jcsts  which  were  male  before  they  were 
bom,  and  whidi  e\ery  one  who  his  c  niei^ed  m  the  ^orld  has 
beard  a  hnn  Ircd  times  vei  A  forwiid  young  fellow  of  my  ac 
qitamtance  waSTeiygiiltjot  this  absurdity  ho  would  be  alwaja 
laying  a  new  sei.ne  for  some  old  piece  of  w  t  and  telling  us 
'  That  as  be  and  Jack  ucK  a  one  were  together  one  oi  totbei  of 
them  had  such  a  conceit  on  s  cb  an  cea  on  upon  which  be 
would  lau^b  veiy  Leartilj  and  wonder  the  eomj  any  did  not  join 
witb  him.  When  his  m  rth  was  o\er  I  hxve  often  reprchendLd 
him  out  of  Terence  TiitiJine  ob^fcr  te  hoc  dutu  n,  eiat  ?  v 
tuscredidi  But  fining  him  still  incomgible  and  haMng  a 
kindness  f  r  the  young  cosoomb  who  wis  othei  wise  a  good  na 
tired  fellow  I  leoommendel  to  his  pcmsdl  the  Qsfoi  1  and  f  am 
jridge  jests  with  s  veral  little  p  eta  of  jleasantry  of  tie  same 
nature.  Upjn  the  leadmg  of  them  he  was  unler  n  am  11  con 
fusion  to  fin  1  that  all  his  j  kes  had  passed  through  several  edi 
tions,  and  that  what  he  thDught  was  a  new  crnoeit  and  had  ap 
propriatedto  his  own  use,' bad  appeared  in  pimtbefoie  be  or 

"  What  h'tbow/hl man  a  WK conceit  andhad  tppropnstedtoh  <oim  ii& 
Tlie lender  may  pe  hape,  tl  nl  (tor the  wr  tei  himself  in  aoa  elesjh  noii 
anpeiii'8  to  liave  aone  so)  that  the  copulative  «m4  oonneots  the  veib^ 
tZ»,hi,  and  appropHated,  whareas  it  conneetathe  vm-be  >™?  <inAappr.,j>n- 
«!f(L  an  i  oven  then,  the  last  of  these  verba,  has  no  substai.l  fe  bel.-.iigmg 
to  it.     for  the  passage,  if  regularly  iMmU^i  and  filled  u|>,  atands  thua— 
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his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  lieard  of.  This  had  so  good  a 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content. at  present  to  pasa  for  a  mao  < 
plain  sense  in  his  ordinary  oonversation,  and  is  never  fauetioi 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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^rr&sque,  tracCnRqiie  mftris,  dEluniqiio  proftindu 


For  &od  the  whole  creotsfl  muss  Inspires ; 
Hla  iiflnence  round,  ond  kindloa  aa  be  goes. 

I  VI  AS  yesterday  ibout  sun-set  walking  in  the  open  fichls,  'till 
the  night  insensiblj  tell  upon  me."  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours,  which  appeared  ia  the 
■western  ports'  of  heaven  :  in  propnrtion  as  thoy  faded  away  and 
went  out  sevoral  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another, 
'till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  TLe  blueness  of  the 
.ffither  was  exceed  ngly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season 
of  the  yeir  ind  b\  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  pa-<Bed 
through  it  The  f^alasy  apjjeareil  in  its  most  beautiful  whitu. 
To  eon  pleat  th  bc  ne,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  cloud- 
ed  majesty  which  M  Iton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  th?  eye 

aliat  (as)  he  thoxii^ht  viaa  a  neaamceit,  aBj(he)  kad'apprnpriated  lo  Ms  oieii 
uie.  Still,  ta  make  itbai  the  nommatine  eoae  in  the  furmer  port  of  this  piiH- 
si^e,  and  the  acitutative  in  the  latter,  even  though  it  bad  been  repeated  in 
itB  piiiee,  aa  it  is  not^  is  very  irregnlar  and  even  harbaroua.  The  whole  i»iay 
be  raformed  by  changing,  won,  into,  to  be — "  what  he  thought  to  be  a  new 
conceit,  aad  bad  appropriated  tu  hie  own  use" — Quod  novum  puLabiit  khp 
dictum,  A  sibi  vindioaverat — H. 

'The  flne  imagery  of  this  introduction  is  presented  to  us  in  all  Ihefcrcs 
and  beauty  of  expression. — H. 
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&  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  Bhaded,  and  ctia- 
posed  among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dis 
covered  to  ua. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  la  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellation  a,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in  that 
reflection,  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  works  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him  ?  '  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that 
infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns, 
which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  loimd  their  respective 
suns  j  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heav- 
en of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered, 
and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  tJie  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  lit- 
tle insignificant  figure  whieli  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity 
of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  vi-ith. 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shoro.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would 
scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  im- 
perceptible to  an  eye,  that  could  taie  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
s  which  are  at  jj'eti^ut  more  esalted  than  ourselves.     We 

■JL.  VI.— 2(i* 
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see  many  stars  hy  the  help  of  glasaesj  which  we  do  not  discover 
with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more 
Etill  are  our  discoveries.  HujgcniiiB  oarries  this  thought '  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  bo ''  stars  whose 
light  is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us,  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to 
it :  but  whea  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  escrt  it. 
self  in,  how  can  oui  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth 
the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care 
and  sup erin tendency.  T  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst 
the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of 
creatures,  which  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  im- 
measurable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I 
considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions, 
which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  Divine  Natui-o.  We  our- 
selves cannot  attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course  neg- 
lect others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is 
an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the 
highest  capacities,  as  thiy  arc  creatures,  that  is.  Beings  of  finit* 
and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  coasec[Hently  his  observa- 
tion is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in 
which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  wo  rise  one  above 
another  inthe  scale  of  existeDce.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres 

»  T/iis  thought— I  wooW  BBV — (7«s  apecjilatiim — See  the  next  note,— H. 
^  That  ,Va  does  not  (hiniC  it  impomble  [that]  Mere  mai/  Se— .     Beltar 
thaa—as  to  think  it  iKiliinprobalile  that  /here  nay  be. — H. 
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has  its  oireumferenoe.  Wiien,  therefore,  we  reflect  on  the  Divina 
Nature,  we  are  ao  uaed  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in 
ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forbear,  in  some  measure,  ascribing  it 
to  him,  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our  rea- 
SOB,  indeed,  assures  us,  that  his  attributes  are  infinite,  but  the 
poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting 
b     n  1    t  y  tl         t      ntemplates,  till  our  reason  comes  again 

t  nd  th    w    down  all  those  little  prejudices  which 

r       n  u         w  a  d     e  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

'R        h  II     th      f  Utterly   extinguish    this   melancholy 

th  sht  f  b  g  looked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplici- 
ty fhaw  k  adth  finity  of  those  objects  among  which  he 
a  m  t  b  n  ntl  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  firat 
place   th  t  h  Omnip  esent ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is 

Onn        nt 

If  w  n  1  h  n  his  Omnipresence  :  his  Being  passes 
th  h  tuat  nl  pports,  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His 
c  t  n  and  y  pa  t  f  it,  is  full  of  hiia.  There  is  nothing 
h  h  n  d  that  tl  so '  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsideriv 
ble,  which  ho  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, and  as  intimately  present  to  it,  as  that  Being  is  to  itself.  It 
would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of 
one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he 
has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  philosopher,  ho  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  Omniscient  as  well  as  Omnipre- 
sent.    His  Omniscience  indeed  necessarily  and  naturally  flows 

r  50 — fell,  mhich  refers  to 
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from  bis  Oranipreaenoe  ;  he  cannot  but  be  conaoi,  ub  of  every  mo- 
tion that  arises  in  the  whole  material  worlcl,  which  he  thua  essen- 
tially pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  to  every  part  of  which  ho  is  thus  intimately  united. 
Several  moraliata  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  Tomple 
.  of  G-od,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  ia 
filled  with  hia  presence.  Others  have  conaidered  infinite  space 
aa  the  receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  AlmigJity:  but 
the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite 
apace,  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  aensorium  of 
the  godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  senaoriola,  or  little  sen- 
Borium"  by  which  they  appiehcnd  the  preaence,  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  obiects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their 
knowlcdjfc  and  observation  tuinawithm  a  very  narrow  circle.  But 
aa  God  Aim  glity  cannot  but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in 
which  he  reside?,  mimite  space  giv  s  room  to  infinite  knowledge 
and  ia,  as  it  were  an  oigjn  to  Omniscience. 

Were  the  sonl  aeparote  from  the  body,  and  witli  one  glance 
of  thought  should  Bt«t"  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation, 
should  it  for  m  llions  of  j  ears  continue  its  progress  through  in- 
finite space  with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within 
the  embrace  of  its  creator  and  encompassed  round  with  the  iia- 
menaity  of  tl  e  godhead  "Whilst  we  ire  in  the  body  he  is  not 
less  prpsent  with  ua  because  he  ii  concealed  from  na.  '  0  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I  (Baj-,  Job.)  Behold  I  go  for- 
ward, but  be  la  not  there  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive 
him.  On  the  left  hand,  whi,re  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
him  :  bo  hideth  himself  on  the  right-band,  that  I  cannot  see  him' 
In  short,  reason  aa  well  as  revelation  assures  ua,  that  ho  cannot 
be  abaent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  ua. 

•"S/unild  start — ehmdd,  has  no  Bubstantive.  Wb  may  uorreot  thfls — 
"  Were  lie  soul  separate  from  tUe  body,  and  should  it^  with  one  gknue  of 
thought,  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  oi'eation,  nay,  should  it,"  ifec;.— II. 
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In  this  consideration  of  Gfod  Almighty's 
Omnisoiencc,  every  uncomfortable  thought  vi 
but  regard  every  thing  that  baa  being,  especially  such  of  bis  crea- 
tures who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him,  He  is  privy  to  all 
their  thougbta,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which 
38  apt  to  trouble  thorn  on  this  occasion  :  for  as  it  is  impossible  be 
should  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that 
be  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  hia  notice,  and  in  an  uufeigned  humility  of 
heart,  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
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I  HAVE  received  private  advice  from  some  of  my  correspond 
ents,  that  if  I  would  give  ray  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have,  indeed,  observed  of  late, 
that  few  writings  sell  which  are  Bot  filled  with  great  names  and 
illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts  his  eye  upou  a  new 
book,  and  if  be  finds  several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  peruses  it  with  great  satisfaction 
An  M  and  an  h,  a  T  and  an  r,'  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  whole 
edition  go  off  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written,  &c. 's. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  words  Faction,  Frenchman,  Papist,  Plun- 
derer, and  the  like  significant  terms,  in  an  Italic  character,  hath  also 
'    Jf  and  an  k,  Marlborough— T and. r,  Trensurer. — G 
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a  Yery  good  effect  upon  tte  eye  of  tho  purcTiasor  not  to  mention 
aoribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  knave  and  villain,  wi  bout  wliioli  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  modern  controversy 

Oui  piity  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue  of  an 
muendo  to  reeommend  their  productions  that  of  late  they  never 

mention  the  Q u  or  P 1  at  length,  tliough  they  speak  of 

them  with  honour,  and  with  that  deference  which  is  due  to  them 
from  eveij  private  person.  It  give"  a  secret  siti^f'iction  to  the 
peruser  ot  these  mysterious  woiks,  th  it  he  is  able  to  decipher 
them  without  help,  and,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  nitural  parts, 
to  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  thtt  has  onlj  the 
first  or  last  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors,  indeed,  when  they  would  be  mcie  s'ity 
rical  than  ordinary,  omifouly  tho  vowels  rf  t  f,ri,i,t  mm  s  name, 
and  fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  consonants.  This  way  of 
writing  was  first  of  all  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn  of  facetious 
memory,  who,  after,  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  its  in- 
termediate vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  he  pleased  without  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and  publish  a 
paper  which  shall  be  more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  hero 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which  a  reader  of  penetration 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  satire,  and  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  will  easily  discover  the  mean- 

"  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to 
bring  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I 
think  every  honest  Engl-shm-n  ought  to  beup  on  his  guard.  That 
there  are  such,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me  name 
•»*  with  hia  first  friend  and  favourite  *•'  not  to  mention  ***  noi 
•**.  Thesepeopleniaycryeh-rch,ch-rch,aslongastheyplease,but, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  '  The  proof  of  the  p  dd-ng  is  in 
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the  eating.'     TLia  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain  pnnce  should 

coaanr  mth  &  certain  prelate,  {aiii  wB  have  Monsietir  Z n'a 

word  for  it)  our  posterity  would  bo  in  a  sweet  pickle.  Must  the 
British  nation  suffer  forsooth,  because  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s  has  been 
disobliged  ?  or  is  it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which  used 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  salte 

of  a .     I  love  to  speak  out  and  declare  my  mind  clearly, 

when  I  am  talking  for  the  good  of  my  country.     I  will  not  make 

ujy  eourt  to  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B y  or  a  T 1. 

Nay,  I  would  not  stick  to  call  so  wretched  a  politician,  a  traitor,  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  bl-nd-rb-ss,"  &c.  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which  is  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Great  Britain, 
I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a  more  eonyenient  season. 
In  the  mean  while  I  shall  leave  this  witJi  my  curious  reader,  as 
some  ingenious  writers  do  thoir  enigmas,  and  if  any  sagacious 
person  can  fairly  unriddle  it,  1  will  print  hia  explanation,  and,  if 
he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  state-traots,  and  that  if  I  would 
apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might,  in  a  little  time,  be  as  great  a  mas- 
ter of  the  political  scratch,  as  any  the  most  emiuent  writer  of  ths 
age,  I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modern 
race  of  Syneopists,  and  thoroughly  content  my  English  readers, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publisli'  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  liave  a 
■mgle  vowel  in  it. 
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I  WAS  yesterday  in  a  ooffeo-house"  not  far  from-  the  Roya. 
Exctange,  where  I  obaetved  three  persons  in  close  conference 
over  a  pipe  of  tohacco  ;  npon  which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own 
nse,  I  lighted  it  at  the  little  was  candle  that  stood  hefore  them ; 
and,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongst  them,  sat 
down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  same  candle,  is  looked  upon, 
among  hrother  smokers,  aa  an  overture  to  conversation  and 
friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amica- 
ble manner,  helag  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  raising,  I 
took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye  over  it,  'The 
Spectator  (aajs  I)  is  very  witty  to  day ; '  upon  which  a  lusty 
lethargio  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
having  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
which  he  had  been  eolleotiug  for  some  time  before,  '  Ay,  (says 
he,)  more  witty  than  wise  I  am  afraid  '  His  neighbour,  who  sat 
at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured,  and  being  an  angi'j 
politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  mu(,h  wrath  that  he  broke 
it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished  me  with  a  tobaeoo- 
stopper,  I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
faoe,  ftiade  use  of  it  from  time  to  time,  all  the  whilo  ho  was 
speaking :  '  This  fellow,  (says  he,)  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of 
politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great  men  here  ? '  I 
fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  him  if  he 

"  The  Spectator  appears,  in  this  paper,  under  liis  newly  (ifBUmed  per- 
Bon  of  a  talker.  Anrt,  indeed,  hj  the  specimen,  one  ia  tempted  to  wish 
tiiat  he  hud  H'l'itteu  more  of  tlieea  cisays  un  the  eame  plun. — IL 
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meant  those  who  were  represented  by  asteiisks.  '  Asterisks, 
(sajB  he,)  do  you  call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  atars.  He 
might  as  well  haye  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray  do  hut  luiiid 
the  two  or  three  next  bneB  '  Ch  ich  and  p  dd  i  g  m  the  name 
sentence  I  Our  eleif,}  are  very  much  hohoUen  to  1  im  Upon 
this,  the  th  rd  geiitlemin  who  was  i  a.  kmd  disposition  and  as 
I  found,  a  whig  in  hn  heiit  dewed  him  not  to  be  too  aeiere 
upim  the  fepectator  Eeitl  er  Foi  ('*ay«  he )  you  find  he  is  very 
cautious  of  giving  offence  and  has  therefoie  put  two  dashes  into 
his  pudding  A  fig  for  his  dash  {^sjs  the  ingry  p>litician  )  in 
his  next  sentence  he  g  ves  i  plam  luuendo  that  our  posterity  will 
he  in  a  sweet  p  elile  What  does  the  too!  mean  hy  his  pckle? 
why  does  he  not  writt  at  length  if  he  me^s  honestly'  'I 
have  read  over  the  whole  sentence  (sayi  I )  but  I  loolt  upon  the 
parenthesis  m  the  >elly  of  it  to  be  the  most  daugeiois  pirt  and 
as  full  of  lUBmuitions  as  it  can  hold  But  who  (say&  I }  is  my 
Lady  Q — p — t — s  ? '  '  Ay,  answer  that  it  you  can,  sir,'  says  the 
furious  statesman  to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  '  I  do  assure  you,  (says  ho,) 
were  I  my  Lady  Q — p — -t — s,  I  would  sue  him  for  scandalum 
magnattiin.     What  is  the  world  oome  to  ?     must  every  body  be 

allowed  to ? '     He  had,  by  this  time,  filled  a  new  pipe,  and 

applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the  last  word  of  his 
sentence,  puts  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobaeeo ;  which  he  redoubled 
with  so  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stifl.ed  the 
whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought 
the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so  many  letters  in  my 
Lady  Q-p-t  s's  name ;  '  But,  however,  (says  I)  he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  nest  sentence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank 
space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us  !  I  mean,  soys 
I,  after  those  words,  The  fleet  that  used  to  be  the  terror  of  tlie 
ocean,  should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a. ;  after  which 
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ensues  a  chasm,  that,  in  my  opinion,  looks  modest  eEough.' 
'  Sir,'  Bays  my  autagoniat,  '  you  may  easily  know  his  meaning  by 
his  gaping ;  I  suppose  he  designs  his  chasm,  as  you  call  it,  for  an 
hole  to  creep  out  at,  hut  I  believe  it  will  hardly  servo  his  turn. 
Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great  officers  of  stato,  the  B — j's  and 
T — t's  treated  after  so  acnrrilous  a  manner  ? '  'I  cannot  for  my 
1  f e  (  aj    I )  imagine  who  the  Spoetator  means  : '     '  No  I  (aajs 

he  ) Your  humble  servant,  sir  I '     Upon  which  he  flung  him- 

s  It  back  m  his  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled 
upon  tl  e  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  found 
■W  s  h  g  at  admirer.  The  whig,  however,  had  begun  to  con- 
ceive a  good  will  towards  me,  and  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very 
generously  ofi'ered  me  the  use  of  Ms  bos  ;  but  I  declined  it  with 
great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about  that  time  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
with  myself,  upon  that  gross  tribe  of  fools,  who  may  be  termed 
the  Overwise,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this 
censorious  age,  which  a  weak  head  may  not  construe  into  private 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  treason 
and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together, 
and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  or 
aintanee  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember 
.tical  fellow,  in  the  country,  who,  upon  reading 
over  '  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,'  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned 
by  that  oseellent  author :  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  church- 
wardens, overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  of  the  moat  con- 
siderable persona  in  the  parish.  This  book,  with  these  extraor- 
dinary marginal  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who 


other  of  his  aequai 
an  empty  pragmati 
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had  never  seen  it  before :  upon  whicL  there  arose  a  current  re- 
port that  somebody  Lad  written  a  book  against  the  'squire  and 
the  whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  place  having,  at  that  time 
a  controversy  with  some  of  his  congregation,  upon  the  account  of 
his  tjthea,  was  nnder  some  suspioion  of  being  the  author,  until 
the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that  the  sa- 
tirical passages  might  be  applied  to  several  others  of  two  or  threa 
neigiibouriBg  yillagea,  and  that  the  book  was  written  against  all 
the  sinners  in  England. 


..  569.    MONDAY,  JULY  19. 


No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those  which  men  e  apt  t 
glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how  drunkenness  shouU  h  th 
good  luok  to  be  of  this  number.  Anacharsis,  being  t  d  t  a 
match  of  drinliing  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  v  j  h  m  u 
ously,  because  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  rest  f  th  n 
pany;  for,  says  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  ar  t  th 

goal  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward.  On  the  cent  y  th 
thirsty  generation,  the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  off  the 
greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. I  was  the  other  day  with  honest  WiU  Fimnell,  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had  passed 
through  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which,  according  to 
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his  coinputition  amouBted  to  twenty- three  hogslieaiJs  of  Ootober, 

f        tt      fpthlfakldk       f  mall  heer,  nineteen  barrels 

f  yd  I  th         1  t    h      I    gne ;  besides  whieh,  he  had 

tdtt       1      ddbwl      fp  neh,  not  to  mention  sips, 

dmadwhtswtht  b         I  question  not  but  every 

i        m         ywll      ^gttt       several  ambitious  young 

wh    IT  m  m  th     p    t     1     as  Will  Funnell,  and  can 

b      t    f      gl  pi    t 

0      m  d       ph  1      pt         b  that  there  is  a  general  de- 

y    f  m     t  th      lb      f  th      artli.      This  they  chiefly 

be  t  th  wth  f  ^  bl  whieh  incorporate  into  their 
own  substance  many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  thoir 
former  nature :  but,  with  submisaion,  they  ought  to  throw 
into  their  account  those  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids  ;  ospenially  when  we  con 
aider  that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow- creatures,  drink  much 
more  than  comos  to  their  share. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of  theiu- 
selves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monster  Uiau  any  tliat  is  to 
be  found  among  all  the  ereatuies  wkit-h  God  has  made,  as,  mdeed, 
there  is  no  eharacti,!  which  ippeirs  more  despicable  and  de 
formed,  ia  the  ejea  of  all  reasonable  peiaons,  than  that  ot  a 
drunkard.  Bonoaus,  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  iddi(,ted 
to  this  vice,  having  het  up  tor  a  shiie  in  the  Roman  empire,  anl 
being  defeated  in  a  gieat  battle  hinged  himself  When  he  was 
seen  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwith^tandirg 
he  had  behaved  himself  vcrj  bravely,  the  common  jest  wa^,  tliat 
the  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  tht  tree  bctore  thim  wab  not  a 
man  but  a  bottle 

THa  vice  ha^  very  fatal  effects  on  the  niiud,  the  body  ind 
fortune  of  the  person  who  lo  devoted  to  it 

In  regard  (.0  the  mmd  it  fiist  of  all  di^TOTCia  c\cTj  fliwmit 
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The  sober  man,  by  the  strength  of  reason,  may  keep  nnder  and 
subdue  every  vice  or  folly  to  which  he  is  most  inolined ;  but  wine 
makes  every  latent  seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  shew  itself; 
it  gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and  foroe  to  those  objects  whioh  are 
apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  eompkined  to  an 
old  philosopher,  that  hia  wife  was  not  handsome,  '  Put  less  water 
in  your  wine,  (says  the  philosopher)  and  you  will  ciuickly  make 
her  so.'  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealousy, 
1  j  1  ay  ■  to  madness  It  often  turns  the  good-natured  man 
t    aj    d    t        I  tl      h  1  t  It  b   t 

t  tm    t    t  m  k  ty         pp    t  bl  1  '   pl  J 

y  I  ttl      p  t    f  th  1         t      tm     t  d  f    m  ty 

N      d       th      VI  ly  b  t    y  th    hdl      f    It     f 

d   b  w  th  m       tl     m    t     1  1  b  t     f t 

t     1     t       h    h  h  t       t      lly      bj    t      Th  m  f 

t        th        f  t    th  J    fe     f  ^  Tl    t    1      k 

A  tpdeebtl  fit  Om  p 

t      h     th         I      y      W        tl     w  t    f  h  m    It       d 

f         I    \  tthmdwhhlist  t        h 

sober  moments.  The  person  you  converse  with,  after  the  third 
bottlo,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat  down  at  table  with 
you.  Upon  this  maxim  ia  founded  one  of  the  prettiest  sayings  I 
ever  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  to  PublEua  Syrus,  Qui  ebrium 
ludificat  Icedit  alsentem;  '  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk, 
injures  the  Hibsent.' 

Thus  does  drunkenneasa  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  reason, 
whoso  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept 
into  it,  and  to  guard  it  igainst  all  the  approathis  of  any  that  en 
deavours  to  mako  its  entj;an:,e  But  be^idi?  these  ill  cilc'-ta, 
which  this  vice  piodut-es  m  the  person  who  is  aituallj  undei  its 
dominion,  it  has  -lIsi  a  bad  influence  on  the  mini  even  m  ita 
sober  momenta ;  as  it  insi-jisiulj  niaLi,nsthe  under&tjnduig  iir 
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pairs  tte  memory,  and  makes  tiosa  faults  habitual,  which  are 
produced  by  freqnent  esoesses. 

I  sLould  now  proceed  to  shew  the  ill  effects  which  this  vice 
has  OD  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  raon ;  but  these  I  shall  reserve 
for  the  subject  of  some  future  papor. 


No.  571.    FRIDAY,  JULY  23. 


As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  consist  of  pHpera 
of  humour  and  learning,  but  of  several  essays  moral  and  divine, 
I  '(hall  publish  the  following  one,  which  is  founded  on  a  former 
Spectator,  and  sent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning 
but  it  will  please  such  of  my  readers  as  think  it  no  disparage- 
ment to  their  understandings,  to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  serious 
thimght. 


"  In  your  paper  of  Friday  the  9th  instant,  you  had  e 
to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  shew,  that  as  he  is  present  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be 
attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of 
its  existence  :  or  in  other  words,  that  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 
presence are  co'cxistent,  and  run  together,  through  the  whole 
infinitude  of  space.  This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality ;  but  as 
this  subject  has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  writers,  I  shall 
consider  it  in  a  light,  wherein  I  have  not  seen  it  placed  bj 
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"  First  now  disconsolate  is  tie  coudit  on  of  in  mtelleotua] 
being,  who  a  thus  pre'^ent  with  Lis  Maker  lut  it  &e  simi,  time 
receives  no  Lstiiordmary  benctit  oi  alvantige  trim  th  a  Lis 
presenee  I 

"  Secou  11>  How  iLpbiilile  is  the  condit  on  of  an  intLlleetual 
being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  th  s  his  presence  but  such 
as  proceed  from  diTine  wrath  and  indignation  ' 

"Thirdly  How  hajij  is  the  condition  of  that  mtellcctnl 
being,  who  is  sensible  of  h  s  Milder  s  piesence  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  meroy  and  loving  kmdncsa 

"  First  How  di&c  nsolate  is  the  conditioa  of  an  inteIleL.tuil 
being,  who  is  thus  present  with  hia  Maker  tut  at  the  same  time 
reoeivea  no  extriordinary  benefit  or  advantage  fiom  this  his  pre 
sence  !  Eveiy  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  [asses  throuj,h  it  The  hea^en'i  and  the  eirth  the 
stars  and  planets  move  and  ^rav  Ute  by  virt  le  of  this  gieat 
principle  withm  them  ill  the  daad  pirts  of  nature  are  invigoi 
ated  by  the  presence  of  their  Cieatoi  and  made  capable  of  exert 
ing  their  respective  qual  ties  The  several  instiucts  in  the  biutc 
creation,  do  liki-wise  opei  ite  and  woik  towards  the  several  ends 
which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divme  energy  Man  only, 
who  does  not  co  operate  with  this  Holy  Spiiit,  and  is  unattentive 
ti  bis  presence,  receives  none  of  those  advantages  from  it,  which 
are  perfective  ot  his  niture,  and  necessaiy  to  his  well-being. 
The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  eveiy  where  about 
him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  hira  It  is  the  sime  thing  to  a  man 
without  religion,  ^s  if  theie  were  no  God  m  tLu  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove  himself  from 
any  of  his  creatures,  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  esaenee 
from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  with- 
draw from  us  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.  His  presence, 
may,  perhaps,  be  nieeasary  to  support  us  in  our  existence  ;  but 
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lie  raay  leape  this  our  esbteace  to  itself  with  regard  to  its  liap- 
p  myEQtIi  limyt  wyt 

h     p  d  t  k    h      h  ly    p     t  f    m  Th       mgl 

it  wldtltffittmk  p  1 

t      11  th  f  f  J  y      d  gl  1         wh    L  t 

h     d       d        dy  to  li     p        d  p  p       Uj   wh 

d       S         lly   tt     djl      U  It  f  t  II    t     I 

b     ^  wl     f    I  til       £f    t    f         1      M  k        p  L 

\&    I  Ifmd  wthal     dgt 

T\     m  y      ur  I        th  t  th    G      t  A  th       f  IS  t 

w  U       t    Iw  y    I  wh  1 ff       t  t  f  I 

t  Th  h        U      t  f    1  h  m      h     I        w  II  1  t 

I      th  t    f    1  h  m      h     d    pi  aa  A  d  i    w  d      dful       tl 

t,onditioii  of  that  creature  who  is  onlj  aensihli.  of  the  Bem^  of 
his  Creator  by  what  he  suffcro  from  Lim !  He  is  as  essentially 
present  in  hell  as  inheiien  hut  the  mhabilants  of  those  aueuraed 
pi  h  h  Id  h'm       ly        h     w    th       d     1   ■  k     "tl  ■     th  ■ 

a  t  1  th  m    1        f    m      in      It  t         th     p  w 

f    mag      t        t  tl      f     f  1     ff    t      t   0       1    t 

1 

B  t  I    I    11       1  1      th  11  f  t  II 

t    I  1      g  wl  tl      1 1     1  I      th     d   pi  f  h 

b  t    t    11 1  d        II  il  t       t  ly       t  dw  thl 

H  11    t     1    1         tk         Id  t  11    t    fac  1 

He  can  tinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  from  refresh- 
ing us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  slightest  calamities. 
Who  then  oan  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  pre- 
Bonoe,  that  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its 
terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when,  for 
the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himself  in 
this  deplorable  condition  !  '  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 
against  thee,  so  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself?  '     But, 
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Thirdly,  how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual  being, 
who  is  sensible  of  hia  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret  e£Feci.s 
of  his  mercy  and  loving-kindness  I 

Th    U       d       h  h  h  11  h      f       t    f        tl    f       are 

hi      f  h     p  t  tl     p  f         per- 

son wh  m  w    1    k     p      w  th  T         Th  d     b  I    s,  a 

f      Ity        pir  t     by  wl    h  t]   y    pp    t     1  tl  onr 

d  t       1    hj    t  d  th  (1      t        b  t  our 

1    wl        th  J         d        h  1    1         pi      1       £,1     h  d  b  dies, 
w  11  by  th     f      It)         wh  t  p    t     f    1         th  y        d     be 

Iw  J  bl     f  th    D  P  W     wh    I         th     veil 

of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world  of  spirits,  must  be 
content  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  with,  us,  by 
the  offeeta  which  he  prodnceth  in  us.  Our  outward  senses  are 
too  gross  to  apprehend  him ;  we  may,  however,  taste  and  sec 
how  gracious  ho  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  those 
virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  com- 
forts and  refreshments  which  he  conveys  into  our  souls,  and  by 
those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  satisfactions,  which  aro  per- 
petually springing  up,  and  diffusing  themselves  among  all  the 
thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  is 
as  a  seal  within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  its  understanding,  rectify 
its  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy,  therefore,  is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  by  prayer 
and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  this  communi- 
cation between  God  and  his  own  soul !  Though  the  whole  crea- 
tion frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about,  him,  he 
has  his  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors  whicn  en- 
t'ompass  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  al- 
ways nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is  capable 
of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.     In  the  midst  of  calumny  or  con 
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tempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who  whis].eis  1  otter  thi  igs  with 
in  his  soul,  and  whom  he  looks  upjn  as  his  defender  his  glory 
and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  Ib  Lis  dooj  est  solitu  le  and  retii  e 
ment,  he  knows  that  he  is  in  oompmy  with  the  ^reatest  of  Be 
ings;  and  peroeiyea  within  himself  such  real  senaatifna  of  liis 
presence,  as  are  more  delightful  than  any  thing  thit  C'in  be  met 
with  in  the  conversation  of  his  creatures  Even  in  the  houi  if 
death,  he  considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  he  nothing,  else 
but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which  stands  hetnist 
hia  soul,  and  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  is  alway§  present  with 
him,  and  is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fallnesa  of  joy 

"  If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  -inA  thus  sensible  of  oui  Maker  s 
presence,  from  the  secret  eflects  of  his  merty  and  goodness  we 
must  keep  such  a  watoh  over  all  oui  thjughta  that  ii  the  kn 
guage  of  the  scripturo,  his  soni  mtj  have  pleasure  in  us  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holj  spitit  and  enleavour  to 
make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  always  nceeptihle  in  his  sight 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us  The  1  ^ht 
of  nature  could  direet  Seneea  to  this  doctrine  in  a  yciy  renurk 
able  passage  aruong  his  epistles  &acer  tnest  nobis  sptnt/u 
bonorwm  maiorumque  custos,  et  obienato?  et  quemadmo  lum 
nos  ilium,  tracCamus,  ita  et  ille  nos  There  is  a  holy  siirit  re 
siding  us,  who  watches  and  obsfrvos  both  giod  and  eiil  men 
and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  mauner  thjt  we  treat  him  But 
I  shall  conclude  this  discouvso  with  those  more  craphatieal  words 
in  divine  revelation  :  '  If  a  man  l>ve  me  he  wlU  keep  my  worl 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  aal 
make  our  abode  with  him,'  " 
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Nou  poseiilcDtem 

KecW  beMnm:  ro 

Somen  btall,  q 

MDiieritiuE  sbj 


'  lords  oT  bappinese ; 
wbat  kind  tBiea  bestow. 


I  WAS  once  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  Roaicrucian  about 
the  Great  Seevet.  As  this  kind  of  men,  (I  mean  those  of  them 
we  are  not  professed  cheats)  are  overrun  with  enthualasm  and 
philosophy,  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  de- 
scanting on  his  pretended  discovery.  Ho  talked  of  the  secret,  as 
of  a  sphlt  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted  every 
thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  was  capable  of. 
'  It  gives  a  lustre,  (says  he,)  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the  diamond. 
It  irradiates  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties 
of  gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light,  and 
light  into  glory.  He  further  added,  that  a  single  ray  of  it  dissi- 
pates pain,  and  caro,  and  m  I  h  Ij  f  m  th  p  h 
it  falls.  In  short,  (says  h  )  p  H  h 
place  into  a  kind  of  hea  V  h  h  d  g  f  m 
time  in  this  nnintelUgihl  If  d  h  h  j  mbl  d  I 
and  moral  ideas  together  to  h  m  d  d  h  h 
great  secret  was  nothing    1     h  t  C 

This  virtue  does  inde   I  p  mm  asu        11   1 

effects  which  the  alchyn  llj  h  wh     h       11     h 
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I'hilosopher's  Stone  ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the 
Siiine  thing,  by  hanisliing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove 
t.lio  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  easy  under  them.  It  has,  indeed,  a  kindly  influence 
oQ  the  soul  of  man,  ia  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude 
towards  that  Being,  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
world.  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 
to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  plaoed. 
It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to 
all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  whioh  might  bo  made  use  of,  for 
the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  only  mentioirthe  two  follow- 
ing. First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants ;  and,  secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he 
might  he,  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
Biore  than  he  wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
wliich  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  condoled  him"  upon  the  loss 
of  a  farm ; '  Why,  (said  he,)  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you  have 
but  one ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  afflicted  for  you,  tlian  you 
for  me.'  On  the  contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  liavo  lost,  than  what  they  possess :  and  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  than  those 
who  are  under  greater  difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  and 
oonveniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  hut  It  is  the  humour 
of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 


'  Condoled  him.  In  verbs  of  Greek  or  Laljn  derivation  and  ei 
to  which  the  pTeposition  trhv,  or  cwm»  HOfCened  into  ayiriy  and  con,  ia  prefixed, 
we  now  repeat  ttie  preposition,  i,  e.  ifs  equivnleiit  in  English,  alter  tlin 
verb.  Thna,  wo  aay,  condole  with,  tB/mpathiie  mth,  &e.  lie  reason  why 
we  do  not  compnnnd  with  with  verbs  ot  our  own  growth,  as  the  Latins  do 

withhold,  ifca— H. 
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who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour.  For  this 
reason,  as  there  are  none  can  he  properly  eaUed  rich,  who  have 
not  more  than  thoj  want;*  there  arc  few  rich  men,  in  any  of  the 
politer  nations,  hut  among  the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep 
their  wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  thail 
they  know  how  to  enjoy.     Persons  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind 

f  pi    d  1  p        ty       I        I  q  t     llj  w     t    g  h  t     I 

f  acq  g        til        1  d  pi  f  hf      h  y      d  I 

t  th  tad  w        d    PI  M        f 

h  t    11  t  m      b  h  Id  w  tl       g         d    1    f        th   th        Ily 

g-        thtplyg  thhd  dhy        ttgtl 

d  J  y    II  tl    t  t      t   f    t       wh    1     th  1     J 

1      t    f      Th    t    tl        th        d      I  h  ft  y 

jl  t  h       &       tly      p      d         t      tl  t 

t  th  I  wh   h  g         Ily       1  t  L  t     m  t  t 

hhttwllh  pmfhd  tl  thtd 

tur  Ily     t    h  m    If  t        1    to      y  th  t  h  m  h 

P  Wh      P  t  f      th    d    th     f  h     b    th         h     h  i 

Ifhm  Iftw        filg  mfmyljth 

K    g    f  Ljd      Ithklh      flkl  bttidh      I 

hi     I      djm        lyhlfh       hkwwhttdwth      I 

h    t         t    t      eq       1    t  t  1th       d  1        y  t    p        tj 

t     g        th     th     git      m  g        II    t  C     t     t  t       1 

wlh  jS  tetwhhIhIIddL  y  tfil 
p         ty        I    h  11   tl       f  ei  m        d   t     th  d      t  f 

th        wh  Iw  y  g     f  p    fl  1     m  g       J 

j  jm     t        d  w  11      t  b      t  th    t      hi      f        f      t    g  tl 
d    ir  11    t  g    t  B        th    ph  1      pi  m  Iv 

F  h  I      ■]        b  J    ^    I      ltd     h    h 

have  not  more  than  ihey  watU.  Tlie  irregulKiity  of  this  eentente  is  innrie 
apparent,  by  the  insertion  of  nhn,  after  none,  where  it  must  of  neceeeitv  t'« 
underatooil  He  rfiould  either  have  said — as  »oB«  ean  be  property  railed 
rieh,  who.  Sc  or  else — as  tliere  are  none,  wlut  r-m  bt  properly  called  rich,  ir« 
It^  thfft/  lutve,  ^c- — FL 
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*  TLat  no  man  haa  so  much  care,  as  ho  wlio  endeiii-ours  after  the 
most  happiness.' 

In  the  second  plajje,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how  much  more 
unhappy  he  might  he,  than  ho  really  Is.  The  former  oouaider- 
ation  took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  provided  with  the 
means  to  make  themaolvea  easy ;  this  regards  such  aa  actually  lie 
uuder  some  pressure  or  misfortune.  These  may  receive  great 
alleviation  from  such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  person  may 
make  between  himself  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune 
which  he  suffers,  and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have  he- 
fallen  h'vta. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who,  upon  breaking 
his  leg  hy  a  fall  from  the  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by, '  It  was 
a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  his  neck'  To  which,  since  I  have 
got  into  quotations,  give  rae  leave  to  add  the  Baying  of  an  old 
philosopher,  who,  after  having  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife,  that  oarae  into  the  room  in  a 
passion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before  them; 
'  Every  one,  (says  he,}  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man 
that  has  no  greater  than  this.'  Wo  find  an  instance  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  life  of  Doctor  Hammond,  written  by  Bishop  Fell. 
As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  distempers, 
when  he  had  the  gout  upon  .him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it 
was  not  the  stone ;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not 
both  these  distempers  on  him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing,  that  there 
was  never  any  system,  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  could 
effectually  produce,  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  virtue  I  have  been 
hitherto  speaking  o£.  In  order  to  make  us  content  with  our  pre- 
sent condition,  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  tell  us,  that  our 
discontent  only  hurts  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
ulteration  in  our  circumstances;  others,  tliat  wjiatever  evil  bcfals 
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US,  is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  tlie  gods  them- 
selves are  subject;  whilst  others  verj  gravely  teil  the  man  mho 
is  miserable,  that  it  ia  necessary  he  should  bo  so,  to  keep  up  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence 
mould  be  troubled  and  perverted,  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
and  the  like  considerations,  rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man. 
They  may  show  him  that  liifi  discontent  is  unreasonable,  but  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve  it.  They  rather  give  despair 
than  consolation.  In  a  word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these 
comforters,  aa  Augustus  did  to  his  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to 
grieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief 
could  not  fetch  him  again.  '  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  (said  the 
emperor,)  that  I  grieve.' 

On  the  conti'ary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  hu- 
man nature.  It  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  the  means  of 
bettering  his  condition  j  nay,  it  shews  him,  that  the  bearing  of 
his  afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal 
of  them :  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  make  him  happy 


Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  tlie  greatest  blessing  a 
man  can  enjoy  in  this  world;  and  if,  in  the  present  life,  his  hap- 
piness arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the 
next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 
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A  LEWD  jouDg  fellow  seeiDg  an  aged  hermit  go  by  Iiim  bare- 
footed, '  Fatter,  (sajs  he),  yon  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition, 
if  thero  ia  not  another  world.' — '  True,  son,  (said  tie  Lermit)  but 
wliat  ia  thy  condition  if  there  ia  ? '  Man  ia  a  creature  doaigned 
for  two  different  atates  of  being,  or  ratber,  for  two  different  Uvea. 
His  first  life  is  abort  and  transient;  his  Siieond,  permanent  and 
lasting.  The  question  we  are  all  concerned  in  ia  this,  In  which  of 
theae  two  lives  it  ia  our  chief  intereat  to  make  ourselves  happy  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  Whether  we  abould  endeavour  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  un- 
certain and  precarious,  and,  at  its  utmoat  length,  of  m  very  incon^ 
siderable  duration ;  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  which  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Every  man, 
upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows  very  well  which 
side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with.  But  however  right  we  are.  in 
theoi'y,  it  is  plain,  that  in  practice,  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question.  Wo  make  provisions  for  this  life,  as  though  it 
wore  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to  human 
nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of 
ita  inhabitants ;  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be  1  Would  not 
he  think  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Must  not  he  iniini-iiie 
that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  houours? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  doty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 
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station,  and  title  ?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden 
poverty,  bj  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pur- 
Buo  our  plcaaurea  under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly 
imagine,  that  wo  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties,  quite 
opposite  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us,  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we  are  a 
species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we 
are  constant  to  our  duty ;  and  that  we  licep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years  ?  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy 
species  fall  short  even  of  that  age  ?  How  would  he  be  lost  in 
horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  crea- 
tures, who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  existence,  when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures  are  to  esist  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for 
which  they  make  no  preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these 
two  different  states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to 
make  provision  for  that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years,  will 
be  stiU  new,  and  still  beginning;  espcciaUy  when  we  consider, 
that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  hon- 
ourable, or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may  after  all 
prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and  sincerely  en- 
deavour to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other  life,  we  are  sure 
that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  schoolmen. 
Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  tlii?  sand 
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should  be  aniiibilated  every  thousand  years.  Supposing  tlien  thai 
you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious 
mass  of  sand  was  consumlDg  by  this  alow  method  till  there  was 
not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for 
ever  after;  or,  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after, 
on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of 
sand  wore  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thou- 
sand years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  mate  your 
choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  ease,  so  many  thousands  of  years 
are,  to  the  imagination,  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality 
they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  duratiou  which  is 
to  follow  them,  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number  which  you 
can  put  together  in  figures,  or  aa  one  of  those  sands  to  the  sup- 
posed heap.  Eeaaon,  therefore,  telis  ua,  without  any  manner  of 
hesitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice.  How. 
ever,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a  ease 
be  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink 
undei^  the  consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first  part  of  this 
duration,"  and  of  the  great  distance  of  that  second  duratiou  which 
is  to  succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so  very  near 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we 
actually  have  before  us  is  this.  Whether  wo  will  chuse  to  be  happy 
for  the  space,  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps,  of 
only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  miserable  for 
this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity ;  what 

»  "Under  the  considei'ntion  0/ the  great  length  0/ the  first  part  o/ this 
iluratioB."  Tlie  connecting  of  aomnny  gsnitive  e«9ea  tc^ellier,  in  lliie  sen- 
tence, by  means  o(  the  pieposiljon  of,  though  generally  a  fanlt^  and  for 
tlio  most  paj-t  stndiously  aviiided  by  Mr.  Addiaoii,  has  here  an  eirti-eme 
praee.  as  rha  length  of  the  t^nii.  serves  to  expi'ess,  mora  aiiiph-tioally,  llta 
ieriffSh  of  thHt  duiatioQ  whifh  ho  Ji'suribes.— H. 
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word?  are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want  of  cousidp.ra- 
tion  which  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  ease  even  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  (what  sel- 
dom happens)  that  a  eourae  of  virtue  makes  us  miaerahle  in  this 
life ;  but  if  wo  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a  contrary  course  of 
vice ;  how  can  we  aufSoieutly  admire  the  stupidity  or  madness 
of  those  persona  who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice  ?, 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  thia  life  ouly  as  if 
may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  thone  of  an  eternity.' 


No.  576.    WBDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4. 


0»iD,  Met  11. 73. 


I  EEMEMBER  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of  a. 
sprightly  turn  in  conversation,  who  had  only  one  fault,  which 
was  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable.  This  ran  him 
into  many  amours,  and  consequently  into  many  distempers.  He 
never  went  to  bed  till  two  a-clock  in  the  morning,  because  he 

■  Theee  two  mora!  paper^  thougt  on  the  ccmmonesi  of  all  eubjeota, 
ai  d  ■B  tho  it  the  appcaranoe  of  a  n^w  aantiraent  to  reeonimend  them,  ore, 
p«h  iiaaplcasingiisarymthoSpeotator.  The  rsaeoii  is,  that  they  ara 
esq  IB  tely  well  written  ;  by  which  1  only  mean,  that  the  etyle  la  perfectiy 
clear  and  pure;  that  is,  such  aa  it  abou'ld  be  on  tb«  oooiision,  wbioh  ra- 
qa  res  and  only  permits,  tliat  plain  good  senea  should  ha  suitably  ex 
p  ■eased 

Tmtilm  in  meaio  souipUs  seceillt  honoris  —U, 
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would  not  be  a  queer  fellow,  and  was  eveiv  nuw  ind  then 
knocked  down  by  a  oonstable,  Id  signalize  his  Tuacity  Ho  was 
initiated  into  half  a  dozen  elubs  before  hp  wa^  one  and  tweutv, 
and  80  impioyed  in  them  hi  natuial  ga  ety  of  temj  or  tbit  y  u 
might  frequently  trice  tim  to  bn  lodgingo  by  a  ringe  cf  bi  jken 
windows,  and  otter  the  hie  monuments  ci  TVit  and  gillautiy 
To  be  short  atter  lianiig  tully  established  his  leputit  on  of 
bi-iii^  a  very  igieeiUe  rake  he  died  of  old  )^e  at  fue  and 
twenty 

Theie  is  mdeed  nothing  which  betiijs  a  mtn  iifjso  miy 
errors  and  incomeiiii_iiceD  as  the  desire  ot  not  appediiug  singu 
lar  for  which  ruison  it  is  very  nccc  sary  to  form  a  right  id  a 
of  sii  gulanty  that  we  maj  know  when  it  is  laudable  and  w  hen 
It  IS  vicioua  In  the  fiist  place  evi,ry  man  of  sense  will  igree 
with  me  that  fcingularity  is  laudible  when  m  oonfradiction  to 
a  multitade  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  morality 
and  honour  In  these  cases  we  ought  to  cons  der  that  t  is  not 
cistom  but  dutj  whiuh  is  the  rule  of  a(,tion  and  that  we 
fchould  be  only  SI  fa  sociable  as  we  Jie  icasunibli,  crcatuics 
Tiutb  s  never  the  le  s  so  for  not  be  n^,  attended  to  ini  t  s 
the  nature  of  act  ona  not  the  n  ub  of  actors  lywh  1  we 
ought  to  re^^ulato  our  b  hav  o  r  8  ng  la  ty  co  ce  of  tL  s 
k  d  s  to  be  1  ol  ed  upon  as  hero  o  b  a  v  n  wl  cl  a  an 
lea  es  the  pe  s  only  as  be  so  a  ab  c  t  Vt  hit  ^r  te 
ns  a  ce  an  there  be  of  a  weA  aul  pus  Ua  mo  a  ten  per  than 
for  1  n  an  to  I  s  L  s  whole  If  n  oppos  t  on  to  h  own  sent 
me  t^  '  or  n  t  to  iire  to  be  what  he  th  aks  he      ^ht  to  be  ' 

&  ngula    ty  th  ret  re    &  only  y  c    ua  vhen  t      akea  men  let 
contrary  to  reason  o    wh  n    t  puts   tl  pon   d   t  ng    sh    "■ 

themselves  by  t   fles      As  tor  tl  e  fi  at    f  these  who     le  b  ngu 
lar  n  an    th    g  th  t    s     rel  g  o  s  oral   or  d  sh  nou  able  I 

^el  evp  ev  ry  one  w  11  eas  ly  g  ve  them  up      I  sbaU  tl  erefora 
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^  ftk   f  th  ly  wt                   k  bl   f     th               1     tj 

th           f  p    t                    1         b  h                        sat            . 

n  th    1  ttl  t                   f  bf       In    1                  th 

t        If  It         tm        dtwthtdgth       myb 

1         f  tdvitfmtl          Ittd            mp 


111 


p       t         It  d  1 

It  n     t  1  f       d  t!    t 

t     b  t  th       t       1    1  fi  1  m 

;L      d       d       him     d  1 


forbeiiie  of     ym  m  tl    w    U,      d 

to  persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  England,  who 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  foolish  singularity.  He  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  within  himself,  to  act  in  the  most  indifier- 
ent  parts  of  life  according  to  the  most  ahstraeted  notions  of  rea 
son  and  good  sense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion  or  example. 
This  humour  broke  out  at  first  in  many  little  oddnoases  :  he  had 
never  any  stated  hours  fbr  his  dinner,  snpper,  or  sleep  ;  because, 
said  he,  we  ougbt  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our 
appetites  to  our  meals,  hut  bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In 
his  conversation  with  conn  try- gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  use 
of  a  phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true  :  he  never  told  any  of 
them,  that  be  was  his  humble  servant,  hut  that  he  was  his  well- 
wisher  ;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecontent,  than  drink 
the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dry.  He  wonld  thmst  his 
head  out  o£  his  chamber- window  every  morning,  and  after  having 
gaped  for  fresh  air  about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud 
as  he  could  bawl  tKem  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs  ;  to  which  end 
he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer ;  tho  Greek  tongue,  e'ipc 
cially  in  that  author,  being  more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  more 
conducive  to  expectoration,  than  any  other.  He  had  many  other 
particularities,  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  philosophical  reasons. 
As  this  humour  still  grew  upon  him,  he  chose  to  wear  a  turban 
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1  of  a  periwig ;  ooDcliidiiig  very  justly,  tliat  a  bandage  of 
d     as  ni        m  m 


H  aa  ta 

d  m 

\      ddfinliwhlp  thtlif       dwld  have 

i  pp  d  h  m      t     B  di  m       1  h        b  gg  d  tis     tat     b  t  tbe 
jlbg      fmdtlithdd        h  ttdh  mself 

wthiB       g'  >^  fl        y  ^       thm       d  put- 

t^h        tt       tthhlfpig      d 

Th    f  t      f  th     phil      ph     1    t    m        m     1    f         mark  in 
M  F     t      11       d    1  ^         f  th    d    J        Th      mbitious 

dth  t        (yh)  md  tlltt       d  pur- 

p  m    b         th  h  1    t     p       d    k        HI   ;  but 

th  y  h       th    J,     d  1    k  t    h  mb  tl  d      whereas 

thfyf         wh        f,  pf         It  fy  hors 

d  (e  th  t  lb     w    d  th    g  wh   b  gular 

t    k    d       d  d  t  f  U      w  th  til    ai  d  f     m  It  tude. 


No.  579.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  11. 


In  the  reign  of  Kiog  Charles  I.  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
into  whose  hands  the  printing  of  the  Bible  is  eommitted  by 
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patent,  made  a  very  remarkable  erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of 
their  editions  :  for  instead  of  '  Thou  slialt  not  commit  adultery, 
they  printed  off  several  thoit&anda  of  copiea  with  '  Tliou  shalt 
cnmmit  adultery.'  Arclihishop  Laud,  to  punish  this  tlioir  neg- 
ligence, laid  a  considerable  fiue  upon  that  company  in  the  Star- 
chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  prevaila  in  this  degen- 
erate age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  many  young  profligates,  of  both 
seses,  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and 
observe  the  Commandment  aocordiug  to  that  faulfy  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  were  excommuni- 
cated for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  their  lives  for  beariog  a  part 
in  Christian  assemblies,  notwithstanding  they  might  seek  it  with 
tears,  and  all  the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned  repentance 
I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  among  the  heathens 
wliioh  punished  this  crime  with  death ;  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  several  gOTernmenIa  that 
have  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But  because  a  subject  of 
this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my  ordinary  readers,  who  are 
very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers,  when  they  are  not  enlivened 
with  something  that  is  diverting  or  uneommon  ;  I  shall  here  pub- 
lish the  contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  which  preti-nds  to  great  autii^uity,  though  by  reason 
of  some  modern  phrases  and  other  particulars  in  it,  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but  ratlicr  the  pmdnutiun  of  a 
modern  sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon 
Mount  .^tna  dedicated  to  Tulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  doga 
of  so  exi^uisite  a  smell,  (say  the  historians  }  that  thoy  could  dis- 
cern whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste  or  other- 
wise They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  aneh  as  were  chaste, 
caressing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  master  Vulcan ;  but  flew 
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at  tliose  who  were  polluted,  and  never  ceased  barlciug  at  tlieiE 
till  ttey  had  driven  them  from  tho  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  account  of  these  dogs,  and 
was  probably  designed  as  a  I'ommoTit  upon  this  story. 

"  These  dogs  wore  given  to  Vuk'sn  Iv  his  sister  Diana,  thy 
goddess  of  hunting  and  uf  chastity  having  hied  them  out  of  some 
of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  had  obseneJ  th  s  natural  instinct  and 
sagacity.  It  was  thought  she  did  it  m  spite  f  Venus,  who  upon 
her  return  home,  always  tound  her  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  hu- 
mour, according  to  the  reception  wlin.h  she  met  with  from  his 
dogs.  They  lived  in  the  temple  several  yens,  but  were  such 
snappish  curs  that  they  flighted  away  most  of  the  votaries.  The 
women  of  Sicily  made  a  solemn  dijutation  to  the  priest,  by  which 
they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up  to  the  tem- 
ple with  their  annual  offerings  unless  he  muzzled  his  mastiffs ; 
and  at  last  compromised  tho  matter  with  him,  that  tlie  offerli^g 
should  always  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who  woi'e 
none  of  them  above  seven  years  old.  It  was  wonderful  (says  the 
author)  to  see  how  different  the  treatment  was  which  the  dogs 
gave  to  these  little  misses,  from  that  which  they  had  shown  to 
their  mothers.  It  is  said  that  a  princo  of  Syracuse,  having  mar 
ried  a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made 
h  t       t  w  th  tl    1       t      f  th     t  mi  1     th  t  h    1  1 

wh  Ip  f  tJ    m      f   th      f         IS  b      d       Tl      y  p  p|  y 

w  y  t      hi      m    t    th    f      1  dy    t  fi    t         m    h  th  t    h 

ltd!      hi      dt         dimwybtthgdm  t 

h  h  t  w  til  th  Id  S  I  p  b  L  ml  mj  1  ^ 
From  which  time  she  lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them. 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  much  annoyed  with  him,  and 
several  of  very  good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court  till  he 
was  discarded.  There  were,  indeed,  some  of  tiem  that  defied 
i)is  sagacity,  but  it  was  observed,  though  he  did  not  actually  bita 
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them,  lie  would  growl  at  them  most  confoundedly.  To  return  to 
the  dogs  of  tlie  temple ;  after  they  had  lived  hero  iu  great  repute 
for  several  years,  it  so  happened,  that  as  one  of  the  priests,  mho 
had  been  making  a  charitable  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the 
promontory  of  Lilybeum,  returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  even- 
ing, the  doga  flew  at  him  with  so  mneh  fury,  that  they  would 
have  worried  him  if  his  brethren  had  not  come  in  to  his  assistance ; 
upon  whioh,  (says  my  author,)  the  doga  wore  all  of  them  hanged, 
as  having  loat  their  original  instinct." 

I  cannot  eonelude  this  paper  without  wishing,  that  we  had 
some  of  this  breed  of  doga  in  Great- Britain,  which  would  certain- 
ly do  justice,  I  should  say  honour,  to  the  ladles  of  our  country, 
and  shew  the  world  the  difference  between  Pagan  women,  and 
those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder   principles  of  virtue  aud  re- 


No.  580.    FRIDAy,  AUGUST  13. 

Kon  manisui  mngnl  aiilsse  paJntii  oojll. 

This  place,  tha  brlglitoat  mrmslon  of  Ihe  afcy, 
ril  call  Uie  iJi.liiM  iif  a,e  Daity. 


"  I  coKSiDERED  in  my  two  last  letters  that  awful  and  tre- 
mendous subject,  the  Ubiquity  or  Omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being.'  I  have  shewn  that  he  is  equally  present  in  all  places 
througliout  the  whole  extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
so  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the 
'  V.  aiis,  571,  590,  a'jti  fiaa. 
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i  heathens,  as  I  might  show  at  large,  were  .t  not  al- 
ready done  by  other  hands.  But  tliough  the  Dcitj  he  thus  essen- 
tially present  through  all  theimmenaity  of  space,  there  is  one  part 
of  it  in  which  he  discovers  himself  in  a  most  transoendant  and 
visible  glory.  This  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in  scrip- 
ture under  the  different  appellations  of  '  Paradise,'  '  The  third 
Heaven,'  '  The  Throne  of  God,'  and  '  The  Hdhitition.  of  his 
Glory,'  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  oui  Saviour  re 
sides,  and  where  all  the  celestial  hieraichioa,  ind  the  innumei 
able  hosts  of  angels,  are  represented  as  pt-ipttmlly  sunounding 
the  seat  of  God,  with  Hallelujahs  and  hymns  ot  piaise  This  is 
that  piosenec  of  God,  which  some  o£  the  divines  call  bis  glorjons, 
and  others  his  maje static  presence  He  is,  indeed,  as  essentially 
present  in  ill  other  places  as  in  this,  but  it  is  heie  where  he  re 
sides  in  a  sensible  magnificence,  and  in  the  mid^t  of  all  those 
splendors  which  can  affect  the  im^ination  of  created  beings 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God  Almighty  s 
presence  in  heaven,  whether  diseoiurud  by  the  light  of  natuie,  or 
by  a  general  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  pievails  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  whatsoevei  different  notions  they  i-ntei 
tain  of  the  godhead.  If  yon  look  into  Honn-r,  thit  is,  the  moit 
ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  see  the  lupierao  poweis  ?i,ated 
in  the  heavens,  and  enoompasied  with  inferior  deities,  among 
whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as  singmg  incessantly  about  his 
throne.  Who  does  not  here  see  the  mam  strokes  and  outline^ 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of  The  same  doctrine  is 
shadowed  out  in  many  other  heathen  authois  though  at  the  'Jime 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truth's,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions  But  to  piss 
over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Rom  ins,  those  moie  enlight 
ened  parts  of  the  Psigan  world,  we  find  there  is  srirce  i  people 
among  the  late  discovered  nation?  wiio   u    not  (laiicd  up  m  lu 
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opinion,  that  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  tlic  Divinity  whom  they 
worsliip. 

"  Aa  in  Solomon's  Temple  there  was  the  Sanctum  Sancto- 
1-ymi,  in  which  a  visible  &]ory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the 
Cherubims,  and  into  -which  none  but  the  high-priest  himself  was 
permitted  to  enter,  after  having  Hia,de  an  atonement  for  the  sma 
of  tJie  people ;  so  if  we  consider  tke  whole  creation  as  one  great 
temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  the  High- 
priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and  took  his  place  among  angels 
and  archangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

"  With  how  mueb  skiU  must  the  throne  of  God  be  erected  ' 
With  what  glorious  di-signs  is  thit  habitation  beaut  fied 
which  is  oontr  ved  and  built  by  Him  who  nspired  Hjram  w  th 
wisdom  ?  H  w  great  must  be  the  majesty  of  that  plaoe  where 
the  whole  irt  of  creation  has  been  employed  and  whore  GoJ  has 
chosen  to  show  hiraselt  m  the  most  mignifioent  mannei  ''  What 
must  be  the  architecture  of  mfiniti,  power  under  the  d  recti  n  ot 
infinite  wisdom  ?  A  spirit  cannot  but  he  transported  after  an  in 
effable  manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  objects,  which  were  made 
to  affect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  soul, 
and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and 
faculties.  It  is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply 
those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ :  '  Behold  even  to  the 
moon,  and  it  shineth  not ;  yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight.' 
The  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  dark- 
ness itself,  in  comparison  of  tiiose  spteodore  which  encompass  the 
throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendant  beyond  imagina^ 
tion,  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.  There  is  light  behind  light, 
and  glory  within  glory.     How  far  that  apace  may  reach,  in  whiph 
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God  thus  appears  in  perfect  majesty,  we  caDHot  p 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  ;  and  though  not 
immeasurable  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  these  lower  regions  of  mat- 
ter so  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of 
mortal  and  perishable  beings,  tow  great  may  we  suppose  the 
courtfi  of  his  house  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  residence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  in  the  fullness  of  his  glory, 
among  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  ? 

"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be  raised  too 
high,  when  we  think  on  1  plate  where  Omnipotence  and  Omni 
Boieuce  have  so  signally  exiited  themoelyes,  because  that  they 
are  able  to  prodnoe  a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious 
than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine  It  is  not  impoasible  but  at 
the  consummation  of  all  things  these  outward  apartments  of  na 
ture,  which  arc  now  suited  ti  those  being''  who  inhabit  them  mai 
be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glorious  plaoe  oi  which  I  am  lieru 
speaking ;  and  by  that  mi.anB  made  a  proper  habitation  f  i  Uiiigs 
who  are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imperfec- 
tions :  for  so  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate,  when  it  speaks  of 
new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwclleth  righteousness. 

"  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with  regard  to  the 
sight,  and  imagination,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  other 
senses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications.  There 
is  nothing  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the  soul,  than  har- 
mony ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  from  the  descriptions 
of  this  place  in  holy  scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the  entertain- 
monts  of  it.     And  if  the  soul  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  af- 

»  Because  tkal — is  equivalent  to  iy  reasim  iJial,  uv,  nn  this  acemmt  ikai. 
Lit  of  USB.     We  omit,  iJia(,  nnd  say  more  ooii- 
0  ths  etymology  of  beeiaiM{b}/  eauie,)  lew 
abU,  &<i.—U. 
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feeted  witt  those  strains  of  music,  which  human  art  is  oapahle  of 
producing,  hiiw  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  those, 
in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony  I  the  senses  are 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  du- 
ring this  our  vital  union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the  body. 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  exclude  the  satiRfaotion  of  these  fac- 
ulties, which  we  find  hy  experience,  are  inlets  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  from  am.ong  those  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happiness  hereafter  1  why  should  we  suppose  that  our  hearing 
and  seeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  those  otjeets  which  are  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  these 
lower  regions  of  nature  ;  '  objects  which  neither  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? 
I  knew  a  mait  in  Christ  {Rays  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself) 
above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  toll,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  Gfod  knoweth)  such  a  one 
eauglit  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth) 
bow  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter.'  By  this  is 
meant,  that  what  he  heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it  in  such  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  It  to  hi.s 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inijuiries  concern- 
ing any  foreign  country,  where  we  are  some  time  or  other  to  make 
our  abode ;  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious 
place,  it  is  both  a  laudable  and  usofiil  curiosity,  to  get  what  in- 
formations we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of  revelation  for  our 
guide.  When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  be  opened  to  us,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  in 
finitely  transcend  our  present  hopes  and  expectations,  and  thiit 
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the  glorious  appearaneo  of  tiie  throne  of  God,  will  rise  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  we  are  -Me  to  conceive  of  it.  We  might  here 
entertain  oursolves  with  many  other  speculations  on  this  subject, 
from  those  several  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  as  whether  they  may  not  bo  different  mansions  and  apart- 
ments of  glory,  to  beings  of  different  natures ;  whether  as  they 
excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer  to 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifestations  of 
his  presence  ;  whether  there  arenot  solemn  times  and  occasions, 
wlien  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  presence  of  their 
Maker  in  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration  ;  as 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  iimocenee,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  in 
a  more  particular  manner  than  any  other  of  the  seven. .  These, 
and  the  like  speculations,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  so 
long  as  we  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  of  becom- 
ing inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 

"  I  Lave  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters,  treated  on  the 
most  serious  subject  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man,  the  Om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity;  a  subject  which,  if  possible,  should 
uever  depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  considered  tie 
JJivine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he  dwells  among  his 
works,  as  he  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  him- 
self in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the  regions  of  the  bleat.  Such 
a  consideration  should  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  and  possess  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  rever- 
ence. It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions, and  become  one  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  being. 
It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy,"  but 
ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest  prostration  before  Him,  who  is 
ao  astonishingly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy." 

"  An  iipdlogy  for  the  popiiliir  iiiaiiiier  in  wliieh  he  has  treaffd  tills  siib- 
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a  of  nriUng  is  an  endleas 


I'HEaE  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  is  mentioned  neither  hy 
Galen  nor  Hippoerates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  Loudon  Dis- 
pensary. Juvenal,  in  tlie  motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  Cacoethes, 
which  is  a  hard  word  for  a  disease,  called  in  plain  English,  the 
itch  of  writing.  This  Cacoethes  is  as  epidemical  as  the  small- 
pox, there  being  very  few  who  are  not  seized  with  it  some  time 
or  other  in  their  lives.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  in 
these  two  distempers ;  that  the  first,  after  having  indisposed  you 
for  a  time,  never  returns  again ;  whereas  this  I  am  speaking  of, 
when  it  is  once  got  into  the  blood,  seldom  comes  out  of  it.  The 
British  nation  is  very  mueh  alHictod  with  this  malady,  and 
though  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  persons  infected 
with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  successful.  Some  have 
been  cauterized  with  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have  received 
little  or  no  benefit  from  them ;  others  have  had  their  heads  fast- 
ened for  an  hour  together  between  a  cleft  boaid,  which  is  made 
use  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease,  when  it  appears  in  its  greatest 
malignity.'  There  is,  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady  which  has 
been  sometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  a  Tarantula,  with  the 
sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  cat-call.  But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under 
your  care,  you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no  other  way  of  re- 
covering him  efieotually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  use  of  pen, 
irdc,  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out,  tiiere  ia 
'  Tlie  pilloi-y.— C. 
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no  speuies  of  seribblers  more  offensive,  and  more  incurable,  tban 
your  periodical  writers,  whose  works  return  upon  the  public  on 
certain  days,  and  at  stated  times.     Wo  have  not  tlio  coneolation, 
til   p  1  of  tlieso  authors,  which  we  find  at  tke  reading  of  all 

th  m  ly,  that  we  are  sure,  if  we  have  but  patience,  we  may 

m  t  th  nd  of  their  labours.  I  have  often  admired  a  humor- 
j  g  f  Diogenes,  who  reading  a  duU  author  to  several  of 
h  f  nd  when  every  one  began  to  be  tired,flQdiiig  he  was  almost 
oome  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  '  Courage,  lads,  I  see 
land.'  On  the  contrary,  our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writ- 
ers, I  am  now  speaking  of,  is  never  at  an  end.  One  day  makes 
L  f  tl  d        t  know  when  to  promise  ourselves 

t 

It  a  n  1  1  ly  th  t  consider,  that  the  art  of  printing, 
wh  1  m  ht  b  th  g  t  t  blessing  to  mankind,  should  prove 
d  t  m  ntal  t  u  d  th  t  t  should  be  made  use  of  to  scatter 
,        li  1  n     tl         ha  people,  instead  of  conveying  to 

tl    ra  t     th  a   1  k     wl  d 

I  w     1  t  ly        I  nj,  y  whimsical  treatise,  entitled,  '  Wil- 

ImB        yTl  fAtlj       Thpfdth 

m     g  m    y  my  t     1  I        g      h     th    f  11  w    g  Th      b 

f  th  t  th  t        ht  f       m    h       h     1    1 1 

t  tl    t    t  in  y  11  t     th  th     1!  t 

1  bddybttl  Ubfl  ddk 

t         ly   wh  fi  lit        b        It  d  wh    h    1 

y      t  dark  d    b         tj     p       th  th         tl  J 

Ijjht 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage  astrologer  does 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  light, 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  co\ild  mention  several  authors  who  are 
tenebrifioous  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  concert,  and  may  be  looked 
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Dpon  as  a  dark  constellation  The  nation  has  been  i  peit  while 
benighted  with  seveial  of  these  antiluminiries  I  sufieied  them 
to  raj  out  their  dirkne'fa  as  long  as  I  was  Jhle  to  endure  it,  till 
at  kugth  I  came  to  a  rosolutiou  of  ii-iug  upon  tlitm,  and  hope, 
in  a  little  time  to  diive  them  quite  nut  of  the  Biitish  hcmis 
phere." 


No.  583.    FEIDAY,  AUGUST  2 

Ipse  tbymuin  pJnosqoft  ferenaflfimontlbuBaltl 


ith  LIB  own  band,  the  BDarfllBn  of  Ilia  b«B 
r  aJlpa  of  plDca  may  aoarch  tbo  mountaia  troea; 
id  witb  wiia  tlijino  ma  siv'ry  plant  tlio  plain. 


Every  situation  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper  to  it. 
Those  who  "  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind  of 
business,  are,  indeed,  more  happy  than  those  who  are  determined 
by  necessity,  but  both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on 
employments,  which  may  be  either  useful  to  themsolves  or  bene- 
ficial to  others.  No  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  him- 
self exempt  from  that  labour  and  industry,  which  wore  denounced 
to  OUT  first  parent,  and  in  him,  to  all  hib  posterity  Those  to 
whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  mtke  such  an  application 
unnecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  piofession  for 
themselves,  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  bui  deu  on  the  species,  and 
be  the  only  useless  parts  of  tho  creation 

•  The  humour  of  this  paragraph  BhouU  not  divert  the  reader  frcni  ob. 
>«fTing  the  nice  eondiiet  iif  the  allegoij. — H. 

ii  FBL'spiouity  requires  "  tliose  periom,  toko." — H. 
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Many  of  our  country  gentlemen,  in  their  busy  hours,  apply 
t'leiiiBelves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to  some  other  diversion,  which 
they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  This  gave  occasion  to  ono  of 
our  most  eminent  English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of  tliem 
as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pronounced  to  thorn  in  the  words 
of  Goliatli :  '  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.' 

Though  oxeroisesof  this  kind,  when  indulged  with  moderation, 
may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the  coun- 
try affords  many  other  amusements  of  a  more  aoble  kind. 

Among  these,  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itself,  and  bene- 
flcia]  to  the  public,  than  that  of  Planting.  I  could  mention 
a  nobleman,  whoso  fortune  has  placed  him  in  several  parts  of 
England,  and  who  has  always  left  tlieae  visible  marks  behind  him, 
which  show  ho  baa  been  there ;  ho  never  hired  a  house  in  his 
life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  tlie  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestow- 
ing legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had  aU  the  gentle- 
men of  England  made  the  same  improvements  upon  their  estates, 
our  whole  country  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  as  one  great 
garden.  Nor  ought  such  an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as 
too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank.  There  have  been 
heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particu- 
lar of  Cyrus  tho  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  lessor  Asia.  There 
is,  indeed,  something  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment :  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature ;  it  fills 
the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in 
it  like  creation.  For  this  reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants, 
is  somethmg  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes  is 
more  delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other  .writer  or 
artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
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lasting  date,  and  coatinually  improve  iu  the  oye  of  the  planter. 
When  you  ha¥e  finished  a  huilding,  oi'  any  other  nQdertakiog 
of  the  like  nature,  it  immediately  deoays  upon  your  hands ;  you 
see  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  hastening  to  its  ruin.     On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  fin- 


ished  your  plantations,  they  are  still  arriving  at 

greater  degrees 

f[     f    t            I             J       1            d    11        m 

a  1  gtU  1 

^             dgy          hthyddthf 

H  1 1  d        t      ly            m    d  th        1 1    m 

f     t  t 

pi         J,            m    tb           t          k    d    f       t 

mil  5         t 

d  m  y  th      t        1             1     t  d  hy  m      1  m  t 

p    I     1    ly 

f        th    1        wh    h  w        ght  to  h        t        ur 

t  J      dtl 

dffh    hw          htt    h       t      nrp    t     ty 

A  f    tl   S    t 

I        d       b          t        wl    t         f    q       tly     h 

d  bj     th 

1  t  th                     f  f      1 1         d       by 

b         p 

,    1     t  ih  d  t    1      f  h              I  a 

1           tw 

the  nation  may  bo  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with  timber  suihcient 
for  the  fleets  of  England  I  know  when  a  man  talks  of  posteri- 
ty, in  matters  of  this  natme,  he  i-"  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
ridicule  hy  the  cunning  ind  selfish  part  of  mankind.  Moat  peo- 
ple are  of  the  humjui  of™  oil  follow  of  a  college,  who,  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  soiicty  to  come  into  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  good  of  their  sui,cessors  gr.ew  very  peevish ; 
'We  are  always  domg  (says  he )  somothing  for  posterity,  but  1 
would  fain  see  posteritv  do  something  foi  us.' 

But  I  think  men  are  mes&u=ahle,  who  fail  in  a  duty  of  this 
nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged  When  a  man  considers, 
that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the  ground,  is  doing  good  to 
one  who  will  make  his  appearance  m  the  world  about  fifty  years 
henee,  or  that  he  is,  perhaps,  making  one  of  his  own  descendants 
easy  or  rich,  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expeiice,  if  he  finds  himself 
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averse  to  it,  lie  must  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  liase  Leart, 
void  of  all  generous  principles  and  love  to  mankind, 

Tlioro  is  one  consideration,  which  may  very  much  enforce 
witlh       I  IMyh        t  minds,  that  are  naturally 

Ip  dtdgd  tli-wld  dt  come  beneficial  to  man- 
k     1       mpl       w  th     th  m    !       tl    t  they  have  not  talents  for 

Th     th     f       i       g     1    iS      wh    h  is  suited  to  the  mcan- 

t(t  dwlh        yfcpf  rmed  hy  multitudes,  who 

li  t    b  1 1  ffi       t  t    d  well  of  their  country,  and  to 

mm  1  th  ra  1  I  th  p  t  ty,  by  any  other  method. 
It       th    il  f     f       d     f  when  any  useful  country 

hb   IT  d       th  t     Y  y  t  himi'  which  I  look  upon 

■IS     g    d  f  1       t  t  th    d    til  of  an  honest  husbandman 

wl     h     1  tt  th         p  f  h         dustry  behind  him  in  the 

pi       wh       h    h     1      d 

Up      th    f  g  It         I  can  scarce  forbear  repre- 

sentmg  thesuliect  of  thn  papci  asa  kmd  of  moial\irtue,  which, 
as  I  have  alroady  shown  leoommends  itself  likewise  by  the  plei 
■iuic  that  attends  it  It  must  bi,  confessed  that  this  is  nrne  ot 
those  tuibuleut  pleasures  which  is  apt"  to  gratify  a  man  in  the 
heats  of  \outh  but  if  it  be  not  so  tumultuous  it  is  more  lasting 
Nothing  oan  be  moie  dehghttui  than  to  en tci tain  oui selves  with 
the  prospects  of  our  own  mik  n^  and  to  walk  nndei  those  shides 
which  oui  own  indu&tiy  has  raised  Amusunn,!  ts  of  this  natuio 
compose  the  mmd  and  lay  at  rest  all  those  pass  ons  whi(,h  are 
uneasy  to  the  soul  ot  man  besides  that  they  naturally  engender 
good  thoughts  and  disp  jse  us  to  laudable :,  jnfemplations  Ilauy 
of  thu  old  philosophers  passed  away  the  greatest  parts  ot  their 
li-\es  among  their  gardens  Epicurus  h  n  self  ojuld  not  think 
sensual  pleasure  attaii  able  in  any  fther  fccene  Every  readir 
■  Belter —   nhich  nr   apt   — It  =e  ns      o  e  i  nt  i  al    o  ref      flu  li  to 
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wlio  is  acquainted  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  gveatest 
geniuses  of  all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how  muok  rapture 
til ey  have  spoten  on  the  suhjcct;  and  that  Virgil  in  particular 
has  written  a  whole  book  on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  in  his  primEoval  state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to 
see  his  productions  flourish  in  their  utmost  heauty,  and  gradually 
decay  with  him.  One  who  lived  before  the  flood  might  have  seen 
a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acoru.  But  I  only  mention  this 
particular,  in  order  to  introduee,  in  my  nest  paper,  a  history 
which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China,  and  which  n;ay 
bo  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian  novel. 


No.  584.     MONDAY,  AUGUST  23. 


Com?,  see  what  p1ts£ur<!g  In  our  plains  abouna ; 
Here  I  coiilil  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  joii. 

D..IDI1B. 

HiLPA  was  OHO  of  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpah,  of  the  race  of 
Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Gain.  Sliu 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  tliroo- 
score  and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of  several  wlio 
made  love  to  her.  Among  these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and 
Shalum ;  Harpath  ht.ing  the  first- born,  was  master  of  that  fruit- 
ful region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirzah,  in  the  soutJierii 
parts  of  China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the 
ClLinose  language)  possessed  all  tlie  neighbouring  hills,  and  that 
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great  range  of  mountains,  wtich  goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzah. 
IlarpatU  was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous  spirit ;  Shaluiu  was  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  helovod  both  by  God  and  juan.- 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian  women,  tbe  daughters 
of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon  riches  ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  heautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  heeause 
of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  coun- 
try which  runs  along  the  foot  of  Mouat  Tii'aah,  and  is  watered 
by  several  fountains  and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  that 
mountain, 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  courtship,  that  lie 
married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age,  and  being  of  an 
insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  nothing 
but  a  long  chain  of  rooks  and  mountains.  This  so  much  provoked 
Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  came  within  the  shadow  of  it. 

Erom  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of 
the  vallies,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his 
age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called,  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of 
those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 

Hilpa  was  in  the  160th  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  brought  him  but  fifty  children,  before  he  was 
snatched  awaj ,  as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  ante- 
diluvians made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 
thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her  fli'st  lover 
Shalom,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  H  irj  ath  ,  for  it  was  not  tliought  decent  in  tboso  days 
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that  a  widow  sliould  he  seen  bj  a  man  witiiin  :cn  years  after  Llie 
decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  resolving  to  take 
away  that  objection  whiuh  had  been  raised  against  him  when  ho 
made  his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all  that  mountainous  region 
which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division  of  this  country.  He  knew 
how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to  have 
inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from  the  first  man. 
This  employment  turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his 
amusement :  his  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with 
young  trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns,  and  gardens ;  insomuch 
uhat  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked  anfl  desolate  prospect,  began 
now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  the 
place,  and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood, 
drew  into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  cmployf'd 
in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenohea,  and  the  hollow- 
ing of  trees,  for  the  better  distribution  of  water  through  ovtiy 
part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  space  of  70  autumns,  was 
wonderfully  pleased  with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum 's  hills; 
which  were  then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees  and 
gloomy  scenes,  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place,  and  cou- 
verted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man  oould 
behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  said  \o  iiave 
written  to  Hilpa^  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widownood.  _  siiall 
here  translate  it,  without  departing  from  that  noble  simplicity 
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of  aeatimeiits,  and  plainness  of  manners,  wliLch   appears   in  thn 

Sha,lum.  was  at  this  time  180  jears  oW,  and  Hilpa  170. 

Slialum,  master  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa,  mistress  of  the 
Valliea. 

In  the  7BSth  year  of  the  Creation. 

"  What  have  I  not  suffered,  0  tliou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  since 
tliou  gavest  thyself  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary 
of  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  been  ever  since  covering  myself 
with  woods  and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years  have  I 
lDewaile4  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  sooth- 
ed mv  melancholy  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  own 
raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  present  as  the  garden  of  God ; 
every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  fountains. 
Th    w  m  'n   is  perfumed   for   thy  reception.      Come  up 

0        h  d,  and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the  new 

w         what  1  race  of  mortals  ;  let  us  multiply  exoeed- 

j     in  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of 

w  a      diughters.     Kemcraber,  0  thou  daughter  of 

Z     ah     ha     h  f  men  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that  beauty 

h      dm  bu    of  a  few  centuries.    It  flourishes  as  a  moun- 

n    ai  a      dar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or 

f  u    hu         d  y  ill  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  by 

p    te     y  u  oung  wood  springs  from  ita  roots.     Think 

w        n  b      and        ember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains." 

H       g  h  s    ted  this  letter,  whioh  I  look  upon  as  the  only 

B  n  b  us  now  estant,  I  shall  in  my  next  papei 

g  w  and  the  sequel  of  tliis  story. 
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The  sequel  of  the  story  of  Shiilum  and  Ililpa. 

e:  letter  insetted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an  effect  iifOB  Hilpa, 
red  it  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  after  the  follow 


HiJpa,  mistress  of  the  Tallies,  to  Shalum,  maHter  of  Mount 
Tlrzah. 

In  the  78S(A  yfar  of  Ike  Creaiion. 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  Shalum  ?  Thou  praisest 
Hilpa'a  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  secretly  enamoured  witb.  the 
verdure  of  her  meadows  ?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the 
prospect  of  her  green  vallies,  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the 
B%tit  ct  her  person?  The  lownijjs  of  ny  herds  ind  the  bleating 
ot  my  fioLki,  nitiLe  a  pleaaint  etho  in  thy  mountams  and  sound 
sweetly  m  thy  eats  'Whit  thoi^h  I  am  delighted  with  the 
wakings  oi  thy  fjreats,  and  those  brLCzea  ot  parfurjiLa  which  flow 
from  the  top  :)f  liizah     are  these  liie  the  riches  of  the  valley' 

'  I  know  thee,  0  &halum,  thou  art  more  wise  and  happy 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  men  Thy  dwelbng^  are  among  the 
cedars,  tliou  aeaichest  out  the  diveiuity  of  siils,  thou  under 
stanJest  the  influences  jf  the  stiri  and  mntkeat  the  charge  of 
seasons  Cau  a  w>inan  ippeii  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  ' 
Disquiet   mo  uot,  0   Sjaluiii     let   mt   jloue,  that   I  m\y    ei  |oy 
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those  goodly  bieasings  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me  not 
by  thy  eoticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase  and  multiply ; 
niayest  tho^  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade ;  hut  tempt 
not  Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement 
populous." 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards,  she  accepted 
of  a  treat,  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  whioh  Shalum  had 
incited  her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  hare 
cost  Shalum  five  hundred  antelopes;  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what  most  of  all  recommended  it, 
was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidst  the 
wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  waa  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees 
and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing 
birds;  so  that  it  had  drawn  into  itall  the  music  of  the  country, 
and  was  filled,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  with  the 
moat  agreeable  concert  in  season. 

He  shewed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  surprising 
■iuene  ia  this  new  region  of  wood-lands ;  and  as,  by  this  means, 
he  had  all  the  opportunities  ho  could  wish  for  of  opening  his 
mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  upon  her  departure,  she 
made  hira.  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return 
him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  vallies, 
when  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and 
had  built  a  great  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every 
house  was  made  for  at  le^ast  a  thousand  years,  nay  there  were 
some  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  stone  aud  timber  consumed  in  this  building  is  scarce  to  be 
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imagined  by  those  wto  live  in  tlie  present  age  of  the  morM 
Tliis  great  man  entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  had  been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  also  presented  her  with  several 
domestic  utensils  wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been 
newly  found  out  for  the  convenienoy  of  life.  In  the  mean  time, 
Shalum  grew  very  uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Hiipa,  for  the  reception  which  she  had  given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch 
that  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  spoke  of  her,  during  a  whole  revo- 
lution of  Saturn;  but  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  no  further 
than  a  visit,  he  again  renewed  his  addresses  to  her;  who,  during 
his  long  silence,  is  said  very  often  to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye 
upon  Mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  longer, 
between  Shalum  and  Mishpach  ;  for  though  her  inclinations  favour- 
ed the  former,  her  interest  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other. 
While  her  heart  was  in  this  u  d        d  w 

accident  happened,  which  determ      d  h  A    i^        w 

of  wood,  that  stood  in  the  city  o    &     hp        h  gh   fi 

a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few  d  d    h    wh  w 

ashes.      Mishpach   resolved  to      b     d    h     p  wh 

should  cost  him ;  and,  having  add  d  mh 

the  country,  he  was  forced  to  rs    to  >sh  w 

forests  were  now  two  hundred  d       H  h      d 

woods  with  so  many  herds  of  ca  d  fl    li  p  w 

such  a  vast  extent  of  fields  anc   pas  h      m  w 

grown  more  wealthy  than  Mishp     h  h  ap  d 

charming  in  the  eyes  of  Zilpah     d  h       h    n 

refused  him  in  raarriago.     On   h    d  wh   h        b      g 

up  into  the  mountains,  he  raised  P    i^  g         P  '^ 

and  of  every  sweet  smelling  wo  d  w  h       b 

dred  cubits  in  height :  ho  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  ot  myrrh, 
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Bnd  sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicj  sLrub, 
iiid  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  plantations.  This  was 
the  hurnt-oiFering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espou- 
sals ;  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  incense  and  perfume.' 


No.  590.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6. 


Ur^Curque  prior  vealfinll,  argel'ine  piloremf 
Temponi  aioBi^iint  psrittr,  parltetqne  Mqanntiir; 

FItque  quoa  baadfiierat:  tnomeiutiuiue  oancln  ni>FBntnr. 
Ov.  Mbi. 

LIto  riverafi-Din  [heir  fountains,  roDlnj  on. 
For  time,  no  mote  than  slreama,  la  at  a  slnj ; 
The  flying  hour  is  »yer  ou  her  W117 ; 
And  aa  Iho  fonntrrfn  still  enppHca  thalr  store, 
Thenare  behind  Impels  Uie  wave  bel^>ii! ; 
Thus  In  sacc^aalve  oouise  the  ininut«s  run, 


Are  laid  aside,  Hire  abdicated  kinp ; 
And  ev'iy  roonent  altoiB  wiist  is  done. 
And  innovstoaeooie  act,  till  then  nnlinown. 

We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  without  a  cirount 
ference  ;  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  heginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of 
infinite  space,  we  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  esist, 
as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our  speculations 
of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is  present  to  us  as  the 

•  It  ia  hard  to  say,  whethei-  tlie  beauty  and  Doveltj  of  the  Bubjeol^  ot 
the  oriental  east  of  thought  and  espcesaion,  ao  finely  imitated  by  the  wri- 
ter, contribntea  moat  to  our  antertftinmenlv  in  reading  ttieae  two  papers. 
It  was  difficult  to  preaerv^  (as  the  author  hus  done,)  an  aii'  of  serinuar.esit, 
and  BTen  of  lublimity,  amidst  the  llvelitet  strokes  of  humour. — H 
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middle  which  divides  tlie  whole  line  into  two  equal  parts.  Yoe 
this  reason,  many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to  an 
isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midet  of  an 
ocean,  immeasurahly  diffused  on  either  aide  of  it. 

Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense,  naturally  throws  eter- 
nity under  two  divisions;  which  we  may  call  in  English,  that 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The 
learned  terms  of  mtemitas  a  parte  ante,  and  aternitas  a  parte 
post,  may  he  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 
idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words, 
an  eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Eaeh 
of  these  eternities  is  hounded  at  the  one  extreme  j  or,  in  other 
words,  the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginniuc. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  otemity  which  is  past,  re- 
serving that  which  is  to  come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind 
of  man  :  our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  '  has  been,'  but  at 
the  same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no  other  conception 
of  any  duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once 
present,  and  whatever  was  once  present,  is  at  some  certain  dis- 
tance from  us  ;  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us, 
be    the   distance   never   so   remote,'  cannot   be   eternity.       Tlio 

'  Be  the  distanoe  never  so  remote.  Some  hays  thought  this  mcide  of 
expression  inoongiuous  and  ungramioatioal ;  bat^  neper,  is  the  seme  aa 
not  ever;  and  the  sentence  h  to  be  filled  op  thus — "be  the dUlartce  not 
[near,  bat]  ever  so  remote."  This,  then,  is  one  of  those  elliptical  fonne  (sea 
&0.63S)  which  are  to  be  explained,  by  obtermng  rtieelu  ike  pasture  of  the 
miitd  in  diaeoursing,  (to  oae  Mr.  Looka'a  words)  and  not  by  attending  mere- 
ly to  the  obviona  sense  of  the  terms  employed.  For,  in  dMcoursinff,  w  e 
love  to  contrast  our  ideas,  though  the  opposition  be  not  alwavs,  or  but 
imperfectly,  axpreased.  Never  ao  remote,  if  we  regard  this  posta/re  of  the 
mind,  is,  therefore,  aa  intelligible,  and  as  proper,  as — ever  to  rewtote-^an^, 
till  of  lafe,  was  more  commonly  used.  We  now  say — mer  ao  rer.uie-^ 
more  cleai'ly,  indeed,  but  with  somethioe  leaa  force  ;  for,  neeer  so,  implies 
an  effort,  or  vehemence  in  asserting,  which— -ewer  so — haa  not;  However, 
tta  perapiouitj  Is  tl.o  main  object  of  grammar,  I  aolinowledge  it  tt.  be  a 
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^      t         f     J  d      t      '   I*'  g  past  implies  tliat  it  was  oaoe 

^     t     tl       I       f  b   ag  P      ent,  is  actually  included 

th     d       t    t    i)      g  r    t      Th      tt  refore,  is  a  depth  not  to 

Id  d  d  by  t  d      t     d    g      We  are  sure  that  there 

[j^        an  ty       djt       tJit  ourselves  when  we  mea- 

s       th      t       t    b>      y      t       wh    h  we  can  frame  of  it. 

If  w    g    t    th    b  tt  m    f  th     m  tt  r,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
d  ffi    It      w    m    t  w  th  pt  ons  of  eternity,  proceed 

fr  m  tl  1  tl    t  w  h     e  no  other  idea  of  any 

^    d    f  d      t         h      th  t  by  wh    h  w    ouraekes,  and  all  other 
t  I  ^     ^     I  t     -wh    h  uceessive  duration,  made 

pfptp  t  dtom  Theis  nothing  which  exists 
j,fj       ji     ^  11  th    p    t.     f  wh       existence  wore  not  onoe 

g  t     lly  p         t        ]  a      tly       y  be  reached  by  a  certain 

mh       f  y  ppl    d  tl     t      ^     n  ay  ascend  as  high  as  we 

,  d       pi  y  B  t    th  t    ternity  whicli  is  to  come, 

dd    gmill    n     fy         t    mil  fy  Iw 

pt       yf      t      hdfd      t       t        ybg 
t       ty    b  t     t  th       m     t  m    w  tl    t  wh  t         w 

p         t  d       b    w  th      tl  h    £       mb        th       h  p 

bjw  bbltpt  hfthmtgtlf 

thatpurpose.     ^ft     m  y       w  11     y  th  t      y  th       myb       t 
ally  present  in      y  p    t    f  mfi    t     j         ivh  h  d  t  b      t  a 

certain  distan       f    m  fti  t       ^  I     t    i    ^^  ^     i       \ 

was  onue  aetu  lly  p         t       d  d  tilt  It 

mmed  dist^nc    f    m  Th    d   t  1   tl  m  j  b     m 

measui'ible  and  indofiaite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  oui  reason  tells 
us  that  It  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here,  therefore,  is  that  difE- 
cilty  ^hi  h  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmouting. 
We  are  sure  that  something  must  hive  existed  from  eternity, 

good  general  rule,  to  avoid  not  only  real,  but  seeming  ineongruitios  of 
Bpeeuh.— 11. 
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and  are  at  the  same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  tiling  wliieK 
exists,  according  to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  ezisteJ 
from  eternity. 

It  is  hard  for  a  realer  wliO  has  uot  rolled  this  thought  in  his 
own  raind,  to  follow  in  Buuh  an  itstraoted  speculation;  but  I 
have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I  think  it  .is  a  demons trativo 
argument  of  the  Being  and  Eternity  of  a  God  :  and  though  there 
are  many  other  domonhtiatnns  which  lead  ua  to  this  great  truth, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  aside  ■iny  proofs  in  this  matter 
which  the  light  of  reason  htt.  suggistod  to  us,  especially  when  it 
is  snoh  a  one  as  has  been  uiged  by  men  famous  for  their  pene- 
tration and  force  of  underst  indmg,  and  which  appears  altogether 
conclusive  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  consilered  that  eternity  which  is  past,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  idea  we  can  ft  ame  of  it  I  shall  now  draw  up  those 
several  articles  on  this  subject  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  whieh  may  be  1  oked  upon  as  the  creed  of  a 
philosopher  iti  this  greit  point 

First,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  could  have  made  itself; 
for  if  so,  it  must  have  leted  before  it  was,  whieh  is  a  contra 
diet  ion. 

Secondly,  That,  therefore,  some  being  must  have  existed 
from  all  Eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner  of  created 
beings,  or,  according  to  any  notions  whioh  we  have  of  existence, 
could  not  have  existed  from  Kternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Being  must  therefore  be  the 
great  Author  of  nature,  '  tlie  Ancient  of  days,'  who,  being  at  in- 
finite distance  in  his  perfections  from  all  finite  and  created  be- 
ings, exists  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  wlio  would  nn  be 
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thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  tno 
manner  of  God's  existence,  by  telling  us,  '  That  he  comprehends 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment;  that  Eternity  is  with  him  a 
punct-um  stans,  a  fised  point;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  an  In 
finite  Instant :  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his  existence  i? 
either  past  or  to, come:'  To  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley 
alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven. 


I'or  mj  own  part  1 1  uk  upcn  lliese  propoe  tions  ib  woi  Is 
that  ha\e  no  ideas  annexed  to  them  anl  think  men  had  bettei 
own  their  ignoran(,e  than.  adTance  doctrines  hy  which  they  me^n 
nothma;  ind  wh  oh  indeed  are  selfc  ntrali  tor>  'ft  l  cannot 
be  t  f  mDdcft  in  our  disquisition ■!  when  wc  meditite  on  h  m 
who  B  env  roied  witl  so  much  glory  ind  yerfectim  who  is  tne 
s  urce  )f  heii  g  the  fountain  ni  all  tl  at  c'^isti.nci,  whioh  we  an  1 
h  a  whole  creat  on  derive  from  him  Let  U'i  therLfcie  with  tht, 
utmost  h  imilif  J  icknowledge  th<it  as  some  be  i  g  mi  at  nei.es 
sarily  have  existed  from  eternity  so  this  Bei  g  dots  exist  ifter 
an  11  compiehensihle  manner  since  it  is  imj  ossible  fir  a  he  ng  t  j 
have  existed  fiom  eternity  af  er  our  mxnner  or  not  oas  of  Ci. 
istenoe  Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  reason  in 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  ot  the  Divine  existence  where  it 
tells  us,  that  he  la  the  =!ame  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever ;  that 
ho  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  ind  the  ending , 
that  a  thousand  years  lie  with  him  as  one  day  and  one  da\  ■« 
a  thousand  years,  by  which  and  the  like  esptessions,  we  aie 
taught  that  his  existence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  la 
infinitely  different  from  the  cxistenut  of  mj  of  hia  eieaturis, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  imj.  jssihle  foi  us  to  fiame  any  ad 
equate  conceptions  ot  it 
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In  the  first  revelatioii  that  hfi  m'ike?  of  his  own  Being  he 
entitles  himself,  '  I  am  that  I  am  and  when  Moses  deques  to 
know  what  name  ho  shall  ^ive  1  im  m  h  s  embassy  to  Phaiaih 
he  bids  him  say  thatj  '  I  am  hath  ai,nt  you  Our  gre'it  Creator 
by  this  revelation  of  hiraoelf  dies  m  a  manner  exLlude  ev  ry 
thing  else  from  a  real  existence  and  diHtmgu  sIilS  himself  frim 
his  creatures,  as  the  only  Being  whii,h  truly  and  really  cxisth 
The  ancient  Platonic  notDn  which  wis  drawn  fum  specnlitions 
of  eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revelation  which  G-od 
has  made  of  himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which  in 
reality  exists,  whose  esiatenco,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past, 
present  and  to  eome.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  existence  is 
rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and  something  wliieh  is  like  it, 
than  existence  itself.  He  only  properly  exists  whose  existence 
is  entirely  present;  that  is,  in  other  words,  who  exists  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  ia  such  a  manner  as  we  have  no 
idea  of. 

I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  useful  inference. 
IIow  can  we  sufS.ciently  prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  before 
our  Makwr,  when  we  consider  that  ineSable  goodness  and  wisdom 
which  contiived  this  existence  for  finite  natures  ?  What  must 
he  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will,  which  prompted  our  Crea- 
tor to  adapt  existence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  necessary  ? 
especially  when  we  lonsider,  that  he  himself  was  before  in  the 
coinpleat  possession  of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man  can  think  of  himself  as  called 
out  and  separated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  oonsoious,  a 
reasonable,  and  a  happy  creature,  in  short,  of  being  taken  in  as  a 
sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eternity,  without 
being  swallowed  up  la  wonder,  in  praise,  in  adoration  !  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  en 
tcrtaiued  in  the  secrecy  of  devotion  and  in  the  silence  of  the  soul 
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than  to  be  expressed,  bj  words."  The  Supreme  Being  has  not 
given  us  powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  estol  and  magnify  such 
unutterable  goodness. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  us,  tliat  we  shall  be  always 
doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished,  will,  however,  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 


No.  592.     FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 


I  LOOK  upon  the  play-houae  as  a  world  within  itself  Thoy 
have  lately  furnished  the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  now  set  of 
meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  sublimo  to  many  modem  tragedies, 
I  was  there  last  winter  at  the  first  reliearsal  of  (he  new  thunder,' 
which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made 
use  of  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes,  who'plays  it 
ofl  with  great  success.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flash  more 
briskly  than  lieretofore ;  their  clouds  are  also  better  fuvbe 
lowed,  and  more  voluminous  j  not  to  mention  a  violent  storm 
locked  Tip  in  a  great  chest  that  is  designed  for  the  Tempest. 

■Probably  an  allusion  to  Mr,  Dennis's  new  and  improTed  method  of 
making  thunder.— V,  Toiler,  with  notes,  vol.  t.  874,-0. 

'  This  sublime  passage,  with  many  others  of  the  like  stamp,  dispersed 
through  Mr,  Addison's  Worts,  may  let  ub  see, how  imjuat  the  observation 
is,  thiit  he  was  an  agreeable  writer  only.  But  the  natural  turn,  and  easy 
perepiouity  of  his  expression,  imposes  on  the  judgioent,  when  we  would 
make  an  estimate  of  bis  capacity.  There  is  so  little  effort  in  his  manner, 
that  be  appears  to  want  force :  especially  to  those  who  have  fopmecl  their 
idea  of  tins  quality,  on  some  later  models.  Sueh  will  tell  us,  that  this  at>- 
t'c  writer;  linsnotthe  nerves  of  Moute?ijnieu,  or  the  pomp  of  Bolingbrolte. 
"Without  doubt.  But  neilhar  has  Livy  tlip  Convalsioiia  of  Toeitus,  nor 
Cicei'o,  let  me  add,  the  swagger  of  Btneon, — H. 
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Tliey  are  also  provided  witli  above  a  dozen  showers  of  snow, 
whioli,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  playa  of  many  unsuccessful 
poets  artifieiallj  out  and  shreded  for  tliat  use.  Mr.  Kimer's  Ed- 
gar is  to  fall  in  snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in  order  to 
lieigiten,  or  rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that  unfortunate 
prince ;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  which  that 
great  critic  has  written  against. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder  that  the  actors  should  he  such  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  those  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly 
liuown  hj  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  ia  a  rule  among  these 
gentlemen  to  fall  upou  a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  hut 
hecauBO  it  takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a -maxim,  that 
whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  must  of  ueeessity 
he  good  for  nothing;  as  though  the  first  precept  in  poetry  were 
not  to  please.  Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall  leave' 
to  the  determination  of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  myself; 
if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  established  it;  few  of  their  pieces  having 
been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  being 
so  exquisitely  written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  thum  more 
than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as  Aristotle  and 
Louginus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quin^ilian  among  the 
Eomans,  Boileau  and  Daeier  among  the  French.  But  it  is  our 
misfortune,  that  some  who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us 
are  so  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  to- 
gether with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  so  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of 
them  by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any  notions  they 
have  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  senti- 
ment, and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a 
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figure  among  unlearoed  readers,  wlio  are  apt  to  believe  tliey  are 
very  deep,  tieoause  they  are  unlutelligilile.  The  anoient  critics  are 
full  of  the  praises  of  their  coiitemporariea;  they  discover  beautios 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find 
out  reasons  for  palliating  and  excusing  such  little  slips  and  over- 
sights as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  omincut  authors.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  amatterera  in  criticism  who  appear 
among  us,  make  it  their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every 
new  production  that  gains  applause,  to  descry  imaginary  bloinisli- 
es,  and  to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  passes  for 
beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece,  arc  faults  and  errors.  In  short 
the  writings  of  these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients, 
are  like  the  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the  old 
philosophers. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  igaorance  ; 
which  was  probably  the  reason,  that  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  Barliueas 
and  Sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  ai-coin 
plish  or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detiact  from 
others,  as  ignoiint  men  are  very  subject  to  decrj  those  beauties 
m  a  ctkbratedwoilc  which  they  hive  not  eyes  to  diseovei  Miuy 
of  OUT  sons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselvoa  by  the  name  of 
antics,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  those  two  illastnouo  an 
cestors  They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous  absurdities,  in 
which  they  daily  lus-trttct  thi  peo].le,  by  not  :,onsideimg,  thit. 
First,  There  i*-  sometimes  a  gieatei  judgment  shewn  m  dt^iating 
fiom  the  lulea  oi  art,  than  m  adhering  to  them  ;  and.  Secondly, 
That  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is 
Ignorant  of  all  the  lules  of  art  than  m  the  worts  of  a  little  ge- 
nius, who  not  only  knows,  but  sciupulously  observes  them." 

"  Sorae  have  made  BO  ridiculous  nn  use  of  this  maxim,  ae  to  ooDclud* 
from  il,  t.liat  to  tie  knowing  in  the  rulceof  art,  is  the  mark  of  n  Utile  geninu, 
and  Lu  trniisgt-ess  tlierii  nil,  the  gioiy  of  a  great  one. — H. 
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rirat,  We  may  oftea  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  rules  of  gocfd  writing,  and  not witla  standing 
chuse  to  depart  from  them  on  extraordinary  oeoaaions,  I  oonld 
give  instances  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
shewn  their  judgment  in  this  partioular,  and  purposely  receded 
from  an  estahliahed  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made  way  for 
a  much  higher  heauty  than  the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  arohi. 
teoture  and  statuary,  both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  which  have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than 
ft  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceeding  could  have  done. 
This  often  arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the  gusto  grand?  in  , 
these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  sublime. in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensible  that  there 
IS  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  little  genius  who  knows  and 
observes  them.  It  is  of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  little  artificial  oavillera  of  his  time  ; 

Quorum  smuhiri  exoptat  negligenfiim 
Potius  qufim  iBtorum  obacuram.  diligeDtzaoi. 

'  IVboBe  negligence  he  would  ratliur  imitate,  Uiaii 
tliese  men's  obsoure  diligence.' 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill  success  of  his 
play,  as  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  phyaioiau  has  at  the  death  of  a  pa- 
tient. That  he  was  killed  seaindem,  artem.  Our  inimitable 
Shakespcaris  a  etumbling-bloek  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
oriticB.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where 
there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  produc- 
tion of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated  ? 
Shakespear  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry,  and 
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may  be  oompared  to  tlie  stono  in T jrrhus's  ring,  which,  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  had  tie  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the  veina 
of  it,  produced  hy  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without  any 
help  from  art." 


fo.  598. 

FEIDAY,  SEPTEITBER 

KIdehat,  q< 

ir  laudM,  quod  de  aaplenttbna  alter 
ua  paicm ;  fleliat  conttsrtus  alter  t 

Jut.  Sal 

One  la^gh-< 

inowlhepsirotaagMp^ae, 
me  end  pursu'd  by  ae?o™l  waja? 
one  conaimn-d,  the  WKifiil  times; 

Makkind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious,  who, 
hoth  of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the  species,  so  long  as 
tiiey  keep  their  respective  humours  from  degenerating  into  the 
neighhoiiring  extreme  ;  there  heiiig  a  natural  tendency  in  the  oue 
to  a  melancholy  moroaencBB,  and    in  the  other  to    a   fantastic 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilst  they 
diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  conversation  at  proper  seasons  and 
on  proper  occasions ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to 
society,  when  they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth,  and 
turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are  not  suited  to  it.  For 
though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  philosophers  as  the  pro- 
perty of  reason,  the  excess  of  it  has  been  always  considered  as 
the  mark  of  folly. 

'  This  is  the  prettiest  and  jnnlfnt  eompliment  that  was  ever  psiid 
to  oor  great  poet.  For,  though  ail  the  seedt  uf  poetrg  are  to  be  found  in 
liis  works,  it  is  only  for  the  true  critic  to  point  them  out,  and  tall  ds  wliiiih 
tliey  are ;  just  aa  wha,t  wo  call  tfwn  jVaftifiB  owe  much  of  llieir  beiiury, 
and  eomi'tlmeg,  in  a.  minner,  their  exiBtoiice;  to  tlia  tante  sod  ingHQuity  of 
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On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  'ts  he     ty  wh'l  t  't ' 
tended  with  cheerfulness  and  hmnty       dd  tn 

UDseaBODahly  to  pall  the  good  h  m         f  th       with  wh  r 


Be  two  sctjj  of  men,  iiotw  th  t  nd        th  y       I 
1  their  respective  ehara  t  I*  ^     1 

antipathy  to  one  a     tl 
What  is  more  usual,  than  t     h        m       f  t 

and  austere  morals,  enlarging  u[       th  t  d  f  II 

young  and  gay  part  of  the  spec  wh  1  t  th  y  1     k  w  th 

of  horror  upon  such  pomps  and  d  ai 

themselves,  and  only  oulpahle  wh       tl   y    1    w  tl      m 

I  eould  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  passage  in  the  i 
which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  owu  life,  wherein 
as  a  great  hlessing,  that  ia  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  esoapeil 
getting  a  place  at  court. 

It  must,  indeed,  he  confessed  that  levity  of  temper  talies  a 
man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pass  to  his  soul  for  any  tempta- 
tion that  assaults  it.  It  favours  all  the  approaches  of  vice,  and 
weakens  all  the  resistance  of  virtue.  For  which  rcasou  a  re- 
nowned statesman  in  Queen  Elizaheth's  days,  after  having  retired 
from  court  and  puhlic  business,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  duties  of  religion ;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  used  to  visit 
him,  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  '  Bo  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  east  of  mind,  speaking  of 
the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  and  composed  temper,  wishes, 
very  gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  had  Trophon- 
ius's  cave  in  his  possession;  which,  says  he,  would  contribute 
more  to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  workhouses  and 
bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  Very  particular  description  of  this  eave  in  Pausa 
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n  as  wl     tell  h  t  t  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  ovgd, 

and  h  d  m  ny  I  art   ula  umataiicea,  which  disposed  the  per- 

il wh    w  t  t     1     m        pensiye  and  thoughtful  than  ordi- 

nj  mhtlt        mn  was  ever  observed  to  laugh  all  his 

1  f     ft      wh     h  d  m  J    his  entry  into  this  cave.     It  was 

u  al  n  th  t  III  wh  n  a  J  one  carried  a  more  than  ordiDary 
cl    m  n       III  h     f    t  t     tell  him  that  he  looked  like  one 

ju  t     m        t    f  T    pi  cave.  . 

On  th  th  h  d  WT  t  of  a  more  merry  complexion  have 
I)        n    1  u  th       pposite  party ;   and  have  had  one  ad- 

ni  g  b  tl  m  th  t  th  y  have  attacked  them  with  more 
f  wt  indlu 

Aft  11  f  m  t  }  r  wore  at  his  own  disposal,  I  think 
li  w  11  t  h  t  b  f  either  of  these  parties ;  since  the 
mtyfth        t  tit  which  is  formed  out  of  both   of 

tl     B       \  w     Id        th      ehuae  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon ; 

h  m  n        IT        u  t  rable,  as  that  we  should  be  always 

m  I       h  1       n  h  ppy         that  we  should  bo  always  merry. 

I       w    d  1      Id      1 1  ve  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  the 

world ;  nor,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it 
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I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  examining  the 
Dpinions  which  men  of  different  religion,  different  ages,  and  dif- 
ferent countries,  have  entertained  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  promise  them- 
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[■  world.  For  whatever  prejuHces  and  errors 
human  nature  lies  under;  we  find  that  either  reason,  or  tradition 
from  our  first  parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people  something  in 
these  great  points  which  hears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to  the  doc- 
trines opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  discours- 
ing on  this  subject  with  a  leamod  person  who  haa  been  very 
much  conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  parts 
of  Afric.'  Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that  country,  he 
tplls  me  that  their  notions  of  heavon  or  of  a  future  state  of  hap- 
1  ues&  IS  thi"  That  everj  th  ng  we  there  wish  for  will  imme- 
d  ately  present  itself  to  us  "Re  find  {say  they)  our  souls  are  of 
such  a  natirothat  tleyre[jiie  ^aiiety,  and  are  not  capable  of 
1  11  g  always  lei  ^hted  w  th  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme 
Being  therefore  in  compi  ance  with  this  taste  of  happiness 
which  he  has  plinted  m  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise  up  from  time 
ti  timi-  (say  they)  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour 
to  be  pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among 
running  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  such  a  (^pene  aa  we  desire.  If  we  would 
be  entertained  with  music  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert 
rises  upon  our  wish,  and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
harmony.  In  sitort,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 
and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs  him  to,  will  be  present 
with  him.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  Power  creates 
in  conformity  to  our  wishes,  or  whether  he  only  produces  such  a 
change  in  our  imagination,  as  makes  us  believe  ourselves  conver- 
sant among  those  scenes  which  delight  us.  Our  happiness  will 
bo  the  same,  whether  it  proceed  from  external  objects,  or  from  the 
impressions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies.'  This  is 
the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned  friend,    Not- 

'  Some  suppoae  hia  father. — V.  vol.  lal,  p,  14 ;  and  if  so,  thifl  paper  was 
writtBQ  long  before  it  wbb  published,  for  L.  AddieoQ  died  lt03.— Q. 
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.■Hlutoidrng  ItiB  •jslem  ot  belief  be  in  general  Terj  climerio.l 
and  visionary,  there  is  sometbing  snblime  in  its  manner  of  con- 
sidering tbe  influence  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  buman  soub  It  bas 
also,  like  most  otber  opinions  of  tbe  beathen  world  npon  tbese 
important  pomta,  it  bas,  I  saj,  its  foundation  in  trutb,  as  it  sup- 
poses tbe  souls  of  good  men  after  tbis  life  to  be  in  a  state  of 
p^         b  px  tl    t      tb      t  t    tb       w  11  b        b  b  p 

f     tl       w   b  d  tb  t  w     b  11      J  y         y  tb       w 

d  B   ttb    1     t      1  mt  wb    bl        m     tpl         I 

wtb       tb        li  dwb   b  f  J     t     fi    t         I 

b  n  tui  tl   t  ty     f  pi  wb   b    t      pp 

tb         1      t  g    d  m  11  b    p  d     f  tb      w    id 

Tb     I  til    k  b    1  Ij  1     I  bl    f    m  tb     d    t  t      b  tb    f 

111  lb         1  t     f        y  1      It  tb 

ltd  dtb    wJl       tb     lllb  1    tl       I       d      d 

a  t    s]     k  pbJ      pb     lly  11        ul  t  b 

If      m    y  d  ft        t  w  y      t      t  Sh  d      t     1  w  11 

m  a  d  b        1  d  d  1    pjly  b       If  I 

m    y    tb     tb    11  fdft        tk    d       d      t  b 

b  t      m       t    b  t       1  tb         1  p  bl      f  g 

t      ,       t    pi  d      t    1    t       f    mtb  t      y 

ftb        t   p  w        wb      tby        g    tfidwthtb      p    1        I 
,    t       b         b       t     ly  1  ppy  by  tb      t  f   1        f  tb        m 

,  tb        It  tb    1         g  y     'b  1      '  1       1' 

F     ,  f     It,         d  t     1 1    t        tb    m    d       1  b  lb    bl    ts 

m  d  t  d  t     t  p    I         1  b     D    t     T 11  t  b 

y    tl    t  he  Will  not  presume  to  detcimine  m  wbat  t    tb 

1   pp  n       of  the  blessed,  booanse  Sod  Almighty  is  capable  of 

„k   gtb    soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  different  ways.     Beside. 

tb  al  avenues  to  pleasure  which  tbe  soul  is  endowed  with 

tb     If     it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many 

em  n  nl  d  vines,  but  there  ma,  be  new  f.oulties  in  the  souls  of 
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good  men  made  perfent,  as  well  as  uew  senses  in  their  glorified 
bodies.  THs  we  are  sure  of,  that  thorc  will  be  new  objects 
offered  to  all  tliose  faculties  which  are  essential  to  us. 

We  are,  likewise^  to  take  notice,  that  every  particular  faculty 
is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  objects. 
The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  moral,  natural,  matliematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory,  lOcewisc,  may  turn  itself  to  an  infinite  multitude 
of  objects,  especially  when  the  soul  shall  have  passed  through 
the  space  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  refieet  with  plea- 
sure on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  extent. 

We  cannot  question,  but  that  the  happiness  of  a  soul  will  fee 
adequate  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  facul- 
ties which  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is 
to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man,  and  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  whilst  any  one  of  its 
faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may 
be  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  em- 
ployed is  so ;  but  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any 
of  its  partioular  powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts.  For  notwithstand- 
ing, as  has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice 
of  by  one  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers,  we  divide  the  soul 
into  several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the 
Boul  itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  un- 
derstanding, will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the 
better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted  sub- 
jects of  speculation,  not  tiiat  there  is  any  such  division  in  tiiu 
soul  itself. 

Sceiiig  then  that  the  ^oul  has  mar.y  diffLrcnt  fiicu'tics,  or,  ii> 
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